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PREFACE 


Classical scholars have written few classics, but F. A. Wolf’s Prole¬ 
gomena to Homer is certainly one of them. Its literary impiety enraged 
traditionalists. Its vision of a primitive Homer captivated poets. Its 
elegant, fine-spun arguments convinced everyone that grammatical 
technicalities could be interesting. It thrust classical studies to the 
center of the German intellectual stage and made Wolf himself “the 
Coryphaeus of Philologians, the Ishmael of criticism.” 1 

Wolf continues to receive praise, blame, and—above all—lip serv¬ 
ice. New summaries and critiques of his arguments appear regu¬ 
larly, but most of them are one-sided, and many are derived from 
earlier secondary works rather than from the text of the Prolegom¬ 
ena itself. It is not hard to account for this. The Prolegomena is a 
substantial and technical book written in a peculiar and difficult 
Latin and filled with obscure and often outdated details. Further¬ 
more, its original context—the body of early modern scholarship 
and criticism on which Wolf drew—has largely been forgotten. 
Hence the few who today read Wolf himself tend to do so in an 
unhistorical way. 

This edition is meant to make the Prolegomena accessible to mod¬ 
ern readers. The introduction sets Wolf’s ideas in their historical 
context. The translation provides a guide to the Latin text of his 
work. The editorial notes and the biographical entries in the index 
nominum clarify Wolf’s allusions to texts and individuals. The sub- 
sidia offer selections from J. G. Eichhorn’s Einleitung ins Alte Tes¬ 
tament , which was the model for Wolf’s work on Homer, and from 
Wolf’s polemical Briefe an Herrn Hof rath Heyne , in which he ex¬ 
plained the origins of his ideas about Homer and glossed several 
passages in the Prolegomena . 2 The bibliographical essays, finally, 

1 MS Diary of George Ticknor, 12 September 1816; quoted by Carl Diehl, Amer¬ 
icans and German Scholarship, iyyo-i8yo (New Haven and London, 1978), 71. 

a Wolf reprinted in this pamphlet his teacher Heyne’s review of the Prolegomena. 
This essay, translated in full in the subsidia, gives a detailed summary of Wolf’s 
arguments as a contemporary expert saw them. Accordingly, we have not included 
a further summary of the book in our introduction. 
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offer an orientation to modern discussions of Wolf himself and the 
fields in which he worked. 

Classical scholarship was the core of the modern humanistic dis¬ 
ciplines when they were created in nineteenth-century Germany 
and passed on to the rest of the Western world. It is our belief that 
studies and editions like the present one can help us to recover a 
sense of what these disciplines were at a time when they still had 
a central and formative role in education and culture. 
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G. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem (Oxford, 1875-77) 

G. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Odysseam (Oxford, 1855) 
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be found in Erbse’s edition of the Iliad scholia or Dindorf’s of the 
Odyssey scholia; those found elsewhere are noted “A Dindorf,” “B 
Dindorf,” or “Porph.” with the page and line number of Schrader’s 
edition. References to Eustathius include both the line of Homer 
being discussed and the page and line of the editio Romana of 
Eustathius. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 . F. A. WOLF ( 1759 - 1824 ) 

Wolf was the son of a village schoolmaster in the Harz. After at¬ 
tending the secondary school at Nordhausen and reading widely 
on his own, he went in 1777 to the University of Gottingen, the 
most up-to-date institution of learning in Germany. The dominant 
scholar there was Christian Gottlob Heyne, who had done much 
to modernize classical studies by connecting research on ancient 
art with direct study of the ancient texts, by subjecting Greek my¬ 
thology to a historical and comparative approach, and by reading 
Homer, in the manner of the English traveler Robert Wood, as a 
primitive poet rather than a highly civilized one. 1 Heyne was 
amused by Wolf’s presumption but taught him much, and found 
him a post as a schoolmaster, a capacity in which Wolf excelled. 2 3 
In 1782 Wolf published an edition of Plato’s Symposium with Ger¬ 
man commentary, displaying his mastery of the historical method 
of Gottingen (he treated Greek homosexuality, for example, not 
with reproach but as a normal feature of a society different from 
his own), and prominently praising the “philosopher-king” of Prus¬ 
sia and his reforming minister von Zedlitz.s The book had its in¬ 
tended effect; Wolf was made professor of philosophy and peda¬ 
gogy at the best-endowed and best-attended Prussian university, 
Halle. 4 

Wolf’s Halle years (1783-1807) were his finest. His lectures were 
so famous that Goethe hid behind a curtain to hear him teach. His 

1 On Heyne (1729-1812), see now Der Vormann der Georgia Augusta, Gottinger 
Universitatsreden, 67 (Gottingen, 1980), which gives a good overview of his manifold 
activities as critic of poetry, interpreter of myths, student of archaeology, and creator 
of the modern philological seminar. The most recent account in English is 
D. Constantine, Early Greek Travellers and the Hellenic Ideal (Cambridge, 1984). 

2 Reiter, 2:339-44. 

3 Platons Gastmahl: Ein Dialog , ed. Wolf (Leipzig, 1782); Wolf’s Vorrede is reprinted 
in his Kl. Schr., 1:131-57, his Uebersicht des Inhalts in Kl. Schr., 2:593-620; his Einleitung, 
however, is omitted. 

4 Reiter, 2:344. 
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Philological Seminar produced original scholars and competent 
Gymnasium teachers. His editions of classical texts—above all his 
Homer and his commentary on the legal and historical aspects of 
Demosthenes’ Oration Against Leptines —established him as the dom¬ 
inant Greek scholar in North Germany and won him the offer of 
a chair at Leiden, still the center of classical studies in Europe. His 
program for studying all aspects of ancient culture in conjunction 
with one another, a program as broad as Heyne’s and more modern 
in presentation, fascinated the young Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
became the creed of classicists of the next generation. 5 

When the Prussian defeat at Jena in 1806 forced the Univer¬ 
sity of Halle to close, Wolf moved to Berlin. There he helped 
Humboldt convince the Baron von Stein to found the new uni¬ 
versity at Berlin. At first he kept his powers as a teacher. “Boeckh 
instructs me,” wrote the young Jewish scholar Leopold Zunz, “but 
F. A. Wolf attracts me.” 6 The American George Bancroft also found 
Wolf to have a “genius” that Boeckh lacked. 7 But as Wolf aged he 
lost the drive to work. He wasted his time and wit boasting of his 
early triumphs, and bit every back that was turned on him. He 
never provided the second volumes to finish off the many works 
he had begun at Halle. After 1820 he did not write, and in 1824 
he died. 

The Prolegomena fell just in the middle of Wolf’s creative years. 
Like all his work, it was written quickly, but it drew together threads 
of Wolf’s own research and writing that went back to his student 
days with Heyne. At the same time, it derived much of its substance 
from previous traditions of scholarship and criticism. It is to these 
that we now turn. 

5 Grafton, 102-9; cf. Ada Hentschke and Ulrich Muhlack, Einfiihrung in die Ge- 
schichte der Klassischen Philologie (Darmstadt, 1972), 80-88; Axel Horstmann, “Die 
Forschung in der Klassischen Philologie des 19. Jahrhunderts,” in Konzeption und 
Be griff der Forschung in den Wissenschaften des 19. Jahrhunderts , ed. Alwin Diemer 
(Meisenheim am Gian, 1978), 32-40. On Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) and 
his role in the reformation of the German universities see P. Sweet, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt: A Biography (Columbus, Ohio, 1978-80). 

6 M. A. Meyer, The Origins of the Modem Jew (Detroit, 1967), 158. On August 
Boeckh (1785-1867), Wolf’s most independent pupil and the most original student 
of Greek history and literature of the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century, see 
esp. E. Vogt, “Der Methodenstreit zwischen Hermann und Bockh und seine Be- 
deutung fur die Geschichte der Philologie,” in Philologie und Hermeneutik , vol. 1, ed. 
H. Fiashar et al. (Gottingen, 1979), io3ff. and B. Bravo, Philologie , histoire, philosophic 
de Vhistoire (Wroclaw, 1968). 

7 M.A.DeWolfe Howe, The Life and Letters of George Bancroft (New York, 1908), 1:92. 
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2 . HOMER AND THE PHILOLOGISTS 

Classicists knew long before Wolf that Homer’s text had been com¬ 
posed and transmitted in unusual ways. Ancients of high authority, 
Josephus and Cicero, suggested that the Iliad and Odyssey had been 
composed without writing and only put into coherent, written form 
by Pisistratus some centuries later (. Prolegomena , chs. 18, 33). That 
explained, as Obertus Giphanius remarked in his Homer edition 
of 1572, why “some contradictions are found in Homer.” 8 And it 
implied, as Isaac Casaubon pointed out a decade later, that it would 
be impossible to have Homer’s poems “in a sufficiently correct form 
even if we should have the most ancient manuscripts, since it is 
probable that they were written down quite differently from the 
way they had been composed by him” (. Prolegomena , ch. 39, n. 42). 
Others quoted Homeric verses not to be found in any manuscript 
or edition. Some authorities, notably Diogenes Laertius, suggested 
that the Athenian collectors of the first full texts had added to them 
verses of their own devising, verses meant to magnify Athens in 
the eyes of the rest of the Greeks. 

More seriously, both Plutarch and the twelfth-century Byzantine 
commentator Eustathius of Thessalonica revealed that Aristarchus 
and other Hellenistic textual critics had treated the text quite 
roughly in their turn. Giphanius noted that Aristotle seemed to 
have produced the first critical edition of the Iliad. “Many Gram¬ 
marians,” he continued, 

came later, who vied with one another in polishing up this 
poet. But the greatest of these, in fact and reputation, was 
Aristarchus. Hence his edition was always highly prized, and 
so much so, indeed, that it is apparently the only one that has 
come down to us. His judgment was so accurate and so expert 
in Homeric poetry that he noticed many spurious verses in the 
Homeric corpus and marked them with the obelus; though 
Plutarch, in the book on poets, does not accept all of his ob- 
elisms. This is why many verses are cited by the ancients, such 

8 Homeri I lias sen potius omnia eius quae extant opera , ed. O. Giphanius (Strassburg, 
1572), 1:15. 
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as Aristotle and others, which are not found in our texts today. 
For they used other recensions, we that of Aristarchus .9 

As a case in point Giphanius discussed the four lines in which 
Phoenix described his desire to kill his father. Aristarchus had 
excised them as immoral, though they were perfectly acceptable in 
the view of Plutarch, who recorded them. 10 Such willingness to 
bowdlerize was thought deplorable. In the 1760s L. C. Valckenaer, 
discussing the same passage, argued that the ancient scholars had 
“rioted impudently” amid the ruins of Homer. 11 

The texts themselves, finally, in their idiosyncrasies of language 
and content, offered further purchase to the textual critic’s crow¬ 
bar. The most prominent of these—the frequent violation of the 
metrical canon prohibiting hiatus—convinced the most expert Hel¬ 
lenist of the eighteenth century, Richard Bentley, that the Greek 
alphabet had changed between the time of the poems’ composition 
and that of their being frozen in written form. A consonant men¬ 
tioned by grammarians but not found in Greek manuscripts, the 
Aeolic digamma, must have stood between many vowels that ap¬ 
peared next to one another in the vulgate Homer. Bentley actually 
set out to restore the lost digammas to the text—and thus to restore 
the text itself to a state earlier than that represented by any sur¬ 
viving manuscript: 

I shall bestow on the world (though it does not deserve it of 
me), a new edition of Homer, e’er it be long, in which that 
Poet will make another sort of figure than he has hitherto done. 

I shall then show how ill he has been used by dull Commen¬ 
tators and pretended critics who never understood him. . . . 

In short, by the happy discovery I have made that Homer 
frequently made use of the Aeolick Digamma everywhere 
in his poem I shall render multitudes of places intelligible 
which the stupid scholiasts could never account for but by 
Licentia Poetica. 12 

^ Ibid., 1:16. 

10 Ibid., i:sig. kkk viii v ad 9.457. 

II L. C. Valckenaer, Diatribe in Euripidis perditorum dramatum reliquias (1767), ch. 
24 (ed. Leipzig, 1824), 274. 

12 Quoted by R. J. White, Dr. Bentley. A Study in Academic Scarlet (London, 1965), 
235 n. 2. On the digamma see e.g. R. C. Jebb, Richard Bentley (New York, n.d.), 
146-5 1 . 
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And this plan—though not carried out until after Wolf wrote—was 
discussed and debated for the next century. 1 ^ 

From the 1740s on, moreover, evidence of what ancient scholars 
had done to Homer began to multiply. 14 The growing interest in 
things Byzantine and in classical Greek poetry led many philologists 
to work on that amalgam of fragments from Hellenistic scholars 
and Byzantine schoolmasters, the commentaries or scholia on the 
poets. These might be dull and trifling; the great Demosthenes 
scholar J. J. Reiske called them “emptier than a nut with no meat, 
futile, footling, trivial, foolish.” But they were fashionable none¬ 
theless. Scholars wrote dissertations “On the excellence and utility 
of the Greek scholia on the poets”; “On the method by which the 
old scholiasts on the Greek poets, and above all Homer, can be 
used to sharpen the sense of elegance and grace.” They lectured 
on scholia as well as on the texts that these were meant to illustrate. 
They published descriptions of and specimens from the Venice, 
Leiden, and Leipzig scholia on Homer. In 1788, this activity cul¬ 
minated with J.B.G. d’Ansse de Villoison’s publication of the vast 
corpus of Venice scholia on the Iliad , still the richest single source 
for our knowledge of the working methods of ancient Homeric 
scholars. One of his avowed intentions was to enable critics to re¬ 
store the text as nearly as possible to its original, primitive form: 

These Scholia, never before published, shed much light on 
Homer’s poetry, illuminate obscure passages, explicate the 
rites, customs, mythology and geography of the ancients, es¬ 
tablish the pure and genuine text, and examine the various 
readings of various codices and editions and the emendations 
of the critics. For it is clear that the Homeric text, which the 
Rhapsodes recited from memory and everyone used to sing 
aloud, was corrupt at an early date. For the different Rhap¬ 
sodes of the different areas of Greece necessarily removed, 
added, and changed many things. Josephus asserts, at the out¬ 
set of his first book Against Apion , that Homer did not leave 
his poems in written form. And an unpublished Scholiast to 

*3 Heyne accepted Bentley’s arguments and used his working materials, which 
were lent him by Trinity College, in preparing his own great edition of Homer; see 
GGA, 19 December 1795, 2025-36 = Wolf, Briefe, 262-70. Wolf by contrast rejected 
Bentley’s views on the digamma; see KL Schr ., 2:1070-71. 

‘4 For more details see Grafton, 115-19. 
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Dionysius Thrax seems to agree with this view when he relates 
that the poems of Homer, which were preserved only in men’s 
minds and memory and were not written, perished in the time 
of Pisistratus, and that he offered a reward to anyone who 
would bring him Homeric verses, and that many thereupon, 
being greedy for money, sold Pisistratus their verses as Ho¬ 
meric. The Critics left these spurious lines in the Edition, but 
marked them with the obelus. 15 

Many scholars would have agreed, as Villoison did, with the 
Englishman Thomas Burgess, who described the transmitted text 
of Homer as a rifacimento “not so radically altered as Berni’s 
Boiardo, or Dryden’s and Pope’s Chaucers, but apparently more 
so than Hughes’s Spenser.” 16 And many hoped, as Villoison did, 
that the Venice scholia would enable them to undo the rifacimento. 
Bold plans like these—plans far more sweeping and ambitious than 
anything Bentley or Valckenaer had had in mind—were not un¬ 
common in the 1780s. 


3 . HOMER AND THE CRITICS 

New information does not generate new questions of this kind; the 
histories of science and of scholarship both show the converse to 
be true. Villoison’s hopes for the usefulness of the scholia—and 
the wide interest his huge, highly technical edition of them pro¬ 
voked—owed much to views of Homer that sprang up largely out¬ 
side the professional tradition in philology, and in particular to a 
new sense of the poet’s historicity that grew out of the criticisms 
of him voiced during the Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns. 

To be sure, criticizing Homer had been popular at least since the 
time of Xenophanes: but in general his disparagers had tended to 


*5 Villoison, xxxiv. The chief source of novelties in Villoison’s edition was the 
great Codex A of Homer: Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, Ms gr. 454 (tenth century), 
which preserves in its margins rich remnants of Alexandrian scholars’ work on the 
text of Homer. Villoison also published the scholia (less rewarding from the stand¬ 
point of textual criticism) of Codex B (Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, Ms gr. 453), 
and others as well. For a modern discussion of Villoison’s and other early editions 
of Homeric scholia, as well as the manuscripts, see the Prolegomena in vol. 1 of the 
edition by H. Erbse (Berlin, 1969-83). See also the Bibliographical Essays, below. 

16 Quoted by Villoison, vi n. 
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focus upon defects of his own knowledge or moral character, and 
had sought neither to excuse nor to explain these defects by ref¬ 
erence to his age. But in the course of the seventeenth century, the 
fact that modern natural scientists had obviously begun to surpass 
their ancient counterparts induced a number of writers to question 
the validity of transhistorical models and criteria in other domains 
as well: if Greek physics could be superseded, then why could not 
Greek poetry be as well? Modernists tried to show that Homer’s 
deficiencies were characteristic of his primitive culture, and even 
his defenders tended to excuse them by pointing to those same 
primitive conditions. Thus, in the third volume of Charles Per- 
rault’s Parallele des Anciens et des Modernes (1692), the spokesmen of 
modernity criticize the impropriety of princes who do their own 
cooking and princesses who do the laundry, and of a King Odysseus 
before whose palace stands a pile of manure, as historically symp¬ 
tomatic violations of taste—“the Princes of that time strongly re¬ 
sembled the peasants of this time” 17 —but even the defender of 
antiquity can only vindicate the extravagance of Homer’s epic sim¬ 
iles by conceding that “the taste of the Greeks, and of the Greeks 
of the time of Homer, was quite different from our own” (3.62). 
In the same book, apparent weaknesses in the construction of the 
Homeric epics are explained with reference to Aelian’s claim that 
Homer had in fact composed his poems in separate pieces, and 
that it was only much later that these were stitched together into 
their present form: 

As for myself, I am convinced that Homer had no other in¬ 
tention than to write the war of the Greeks against the Trojans 
and the various adventures that occurred during the siege of 
Troy, all in pieces and sections independent of one another, 
as Aelian says; and that with regard to the arrangement of the 
twenty-four books of the Iliad , it is the work of people who 
came after him and who, in order to link them together, re¬ 
moved from each one of these books the invocation and the 
summary that apparently had been there, leaving them only 
in the first book, whose first line says, “Sing, goddess, the wrath 

>7 Charles Perrault, ParalUle des Anciens et des Modernes en ce qui regarde les Arts et 
les Sciences , ed. H. R. Jauss and M. Imdahl (Munich, 1964), 3:98 of the original 
edition. For subsequent quotations from this edition, reference is made in paren¬ 
theses in the text to the original volume and page number. 
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of Achilles, son of Peleus”—a request applicable only to this 
first book, since all the other books do not speak at all, or 
hardly at all, of this wrath. (3.45-46) 

The same passage of Aelian was to play an important role in Wolf’s 
Prolegomena (chs. 25, 33). 

The Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns made one central 
point clear to French and English intellectuals—as well as to their 
German readers. If Homer was to remain interesting, he had to 
cease being an ideal ancient sage and become a historically plausible 
ancient poet: a representative or even a collective name for the 
Greek people in their most primitive stage of development. His 
poems had to become assemblies of popular or semipopular lays 
rather than grand embodiments of Aristotelian precepts. This was, 
as Vico pointed out, the only way to transform Homer’s apparent 
poetic vices into clues to his real historical position: “Thus Homer, 
lost in the crowd of the Greek people, is justified against all the 
accusations leveled at him by the critics, and particularly [against 
those made] on account of his base sentences, vulgar customs, crude 
comparisons, local idioms, licenses in meter, variations in dialect, 
and his having made men of gods and gods of men.” 18 

Such views soon came to the attention of the professional schol¬ 
ars, and the more original of these tended to adopt them. To 
Bentley, for example, it seemed obvious that Homer had not been 
an educated poet who consciously set out to instruct and entertain 
his posterity: 

To prove Homer's universal Knowledge a priori , our Author 
[Anthony Collins] says, He design'd his Poem for Eternity, to please 
and instruct Mankind. Admirable again: Eternity and Mankind : 
nothing less than all Ages and all Nations were in the Poet’s 
foresight. Though our Author vouches that he thinks every day 
de quolibet ente, give me leave to except Homer, for he never 
seems to have thought of Him or his History. Take my word 
for it, poor Homer in those circumstances and early times had 
never such aspiring thoughts. He wrote a sequel of Songs and 
Rhapsodies, to be sung by himself for small earnings and good 
cheer, at Festivals and other days of Merriment; the Ilias he 

18 Giambattista Vico, The New Science , rev. trans. of the 3d ed. (1744) by Thomas 
G. Bergin and Max H. Fisch (Ithaca, N.Y., ig68), sects. 882-89, pp. 325-26. 
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made for the Men, and the Odysseis for the other Sex. These 
loose Songs were not collected together in the form of an Epic 
Poem till Pisistratus’s time. 19 

As the eighteenth century wore on, the study of dead languages 
and classical texts was much criticized as a waste of time and talent. 
After all, the philosophes argued, there was much useful, scientific 
knowledge to be had in modern languages. Servile imitation of old 
books—themselves the products of a society less advanced than that 
of modern Europe—was foolish in an age of enlightenment. At the 
same time, literary tastes turned more and more to the primitive 
and the exotic. The direct, vivid, popular songs of Celts and Bed¬ 
ouins were in favor, even if they had to be forged to meet the 
desires of the public. The only way to keep Homer interesting and 
to make classical studies look useful in their own right was to claim 
that up-to-date, comparative research established Homer in the 
enviable position of the Greek Ossian. Blackwell and Gravina, Wood 
and Merian labored to knock Homer off his Ionic pedestal, to strip 
him of his austere classic robes, and to deck him out with the rough 
staff and furry cloak appropriate to a storyteller at a tribal 
campfire. 20 

The new evidence of the scholia seemed to Villoison and others 
to confirm and enrich the literary critics’ view of Homer. The scho- 

*9 [Richard Bentley], Remarks Upon a Late Discourse of Free-Thinking, in a Letter to 
F.H.D.D. by Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, 8th ed. (Cambridge, 1743), 25-26; partly quoted 
in Prolegomena , ch. 26, n. 84. Valckenaer followed a similar line in his lectures on 
Greek literary history; Leiden University Library, Ms BPL 450, fol. 7 r : “Quoniam 
autem non satis clare tradi solet, quo modo et quo potissimum tempore poemata 
Homeri in earn, qua nunc prostant, formam devenerint, ea res paulo enucleatius 
est tradenda. Ilias proprie non est unum poema, sed variorum poematum in unum 
corpus collecta farrago. Similiter et Odyssea. Ista poemata separata suis nominibus 
singula olim insignita, et ab ipso Homero et post ejus mortem a Rhapsodis tanquam 
totidem cantilenae fuerunt decantatae. Aelianus . . . hujus rei auctor est luculentus.” 
Cf. J. G. Gerretzen, Schola Hemsterhusiana (Nijmegen and Utrecht, 1940), 295. But 
in his “Collegium in Homerum” he professed more conventionally Neoclassical views 
(ibid., Ms BPL 451, fol. 7 r : “Ilias Homeri primitus continuum fuit et unicum poema; 
quod cum in centenas partes fuisset distractum, has partes sic collegerunt Gram- 
matici, ut ex uno poemate, 24 libros condiderint”; fol. 8 r : “Id velim semel observetur, 
scripta Homeri reliquis humanis longe esse diviniora, et in his nihil reperiri temere 
aut inconsiderate positum. In singulis verbis, quo diligentius spectentur, eo major 
adparebit signification^ vis . . .”). These texts suggest that Valckenaer already felt 
some of the tension between historicist and classicist modes of analysis that was to 
bedevil Wolf. 

20 See in general Kirsti Simonsuuri, Homer’s Original Genius (Cambridge, 1979), 
which provides ample reference to older secondary literature. 
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lia showed that professional scholars in later periods of antiquity 
itself had found Homer’s poetry alien and offensive to their canons 
of taste. And they proved that the ancients had known a far greater 
number of editions and variant readings of the text than any mod¬ 
ern critic had suspected. Both sets of facts seemed to lead naturally 
to the same conclusion: that Homer had been a primitive oral bard, 
whose poems would inevitably shock more cultivated readers and 
undergo hundreds of changes and corruptions as they were pre¬ 
served and transmitted by memorization. That, in turn, can explain 
why Villoison saw as the natural companion to his edition of the 
scholia an anthropological study of the Greeks he had met in his 
own travels. For what the scholia seemed to teach him was that the 
Greeks of Homer’s day had closely resembled the warlike illiterate 
islanders of the eighteenth-century Aegean. 21 This program was 
quite reasonable in the light of the belief, widespread in eighteenth- 
century thought, that geography and climate gave a permanent 
form to every nation’s character. 22 

The need to show that Homer’s text had taken form by gradual 
accretions over centuries, the wish to trace the outlines of his orig¬ 
inal lays, the hope to find a Homer as pure and bardic as Lowth’s 
David—these were the factors that made the evaluation and ap¬ 
plication of Villoison’s new material seem an urgent task. No won¬ 
der then that long reviews of Villoison appeared in every serious 
German periodical. 


4 . WOLF’S IMMEDIATE PREDECESSORS 

Yet the marriage between textual and literary criticism proved far 
harder to consummate than Villoison had expected. He and the 
other scholars who first worked through the Venice scholia did so 
in the hope of using the new data they provided to discover or 
recreate the original Homer. But as soon as they began to work in 
earnest, an older and much more limited set of questions reimposed 
itself at the expense of more novel and ambitious ones. Their at¬ 
tention was diverted by the vast fund of new information offered 
by the scholia about the lives and writings of the ancient Homeric 


21 Villoison, liv. 


22 Cf. Grafton, 104. 
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critics, the critical signs by which they had expressed their opinions 
about individual verses, and the history of all extant Homeric scho¬ 
lia and commentaries. These were the kinds of information that 
eighteenth-century scholars had traditionally looked for in scholia. 
And the first serious students of the Venetian ones, Villoison, Sie- 
benkees, and Harles, confined their close attention to details of this 
kind even though they knew that broader problems could not be 
solved by doing so. 23 The distance between Wolf and these earlier 
grazers in the same pastures was well expressed by Schiitz in 1796. 
Wolf’s predecessors, he wrote, were industrious compilers of facts; 
but Wolf had gone beyond them when he “established new results 
by historical reasoning and ingenious conjectures.” 24 

Heyne, certainly, never lost sight of the wide questions. But even 
he did not see how the scholia could help answer them. He admitted 
that the new data proved one point beyond doubt: “We will not 
regain the Iliad, as it came from Homer’s mind and lips—that is 
clear; no more than the books of Moses and the Prophets can be 
restored as they came from the authors’ hands. [We will not even 
gain the text] as it was in the first copies, when the Iliad was first 
written down in the script that was at that time incomplete.” 25 He 
also admitted that the Venice codex was the best subsidium yet 
found for reconstructing the alterations that the text had under¬ 
gone as the alphabet changed and the Alexandrians had their way 
with it: “in this regard the Codex is more precious than gold.” But 
he insisted that the new information made no essential difference 
to the text: “Where Homer used to be corrupt, incomprehensible 
and interpolated, he remains in that state.” 26 And he went further. 
Though the new scholia made clear what the methods and prin¬ 
ciples of the Alexandrians had been, this knowledge was not very 
much worth having. True, “it is pleasant to watch the human spirit, 
which continually goes on working above and below the earth, in 
all its efforts—even in grammar.” 2 ? But on the whole, little pleasure 
could be derived from contemplating the melancholy paper bat¬ 
tlefields on which the Alexandrian critics had shredded one an¬ 
other’s recensions and interpretations. They had read Homer un- 
historically; they had lacked taste and judgment in poetic matters. 

23 Grafton, 118-19. 24 ALZ, 30 January 1796, col. 271. 

25 GGA, 4 April 1789, 561-62. 26 Ibid., 562, 564. 

27 Ibid., 563. 
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A scholar might find it well worth his while to master all the Al¬ 
exandrians’ “techniques for splitting hairs,” 28 but they would not 
lead him further in his search for the true, the primitive bard. 

Heyne went through the new material more from a sense of duty 
than from a genuine commitment or interest. His boredom emerges 
clearly from the comments on individual scholia that he scrawled 
down as he worked through them for the first time: “The Gram¬ 
marians have many pointless subtleties on these words” (to 1.225); 
“The Grammarians are copious in their explication of a point clear 
in itself” (to 2.25o). 2 9 His fundamental lack of faith that the new 
material could help solve the big historical questions about the 
original form of the poems is equally clear from his introductory 
lecture of 1789 on the texts of the Homeric poems: 

Homer’s main works were the Iliad and Odyssey. Homer never 
wrote them down; the art of writing was still insufficiently 
sophisticated to be usable for anything more than matters 
meant to be recorded on public memorials. There were only 
16 letters, and for writing materials at first only metal, stone, 
wooden tablets. . . . Also it was the custom of the time to teach 
only by speaking, to learn only by hearing. Poems were sung 
above all, repeated many times, finally learned.... In the early 
days there were only individual bits of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Rhapsodies. These were sung separately. The division into 24 
books is a work of the scholiasts. . . . Homer’s poems were 
collected and recorded in writing at a later date; it is not dear 
who did it. It is ascribed to Lycurgus . . . also to Pisistratus or 
his sons Hippias and Hipparchus, finally to Solon. All may well 
have had a hand in it. . . . Given the way in which Homer has 
come down to us, many wrong readings must certainly have 
crept in. Aristotle made the first critical edition, ekdosis ek nar- 
thekos [“the edition from the unguent casket”]. A whole series 
of editions was produced in Alexandria. They were also called 
diorthoseis. The most famous were those of Zenodotus, Aris- 


28 Ibid., 564-66. 

* 9 Gottingen, Niedersachsische Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek, Ms Heyne 8 (a 
heavily annotated copy of books 1-10 of the Iliad in Wolf’s first edition): “Multae 
inanes Grammar argutiae super his vocibus . .(on 1.225); “Copiosi Gr. in dilu- 
cidanda re per se clara . . .” (on 1.250); cf. “Multa commenta in B quomodo Helena 
ignorare potuerit fata fratrum” (on 3.236). 
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tophanes of Byzantium, and Aristarchus. ... All these tried to 
distinguish what was genuine from what was spurious, but 
often by false principles. Thus the text was falsified anew.s° 

Heyne’s lecture is characteristically learned and sensible. Yet to 
compare it with the Prolegomena is to see the gulf that separated 
Wolf from his predecessors in Homeric studies. Heyne provides a 
skeletal list of people and events. When accounts disagree he is 
indecisive and uncritical. And when it comes to the effects exerted 
on the texts by Greek scholars and revisers, he is merely negative. 
The Alexandrians appear not as central characters in the story but 
as intruders; their work is not explained in terms of their needs 
and interests but criticized for being vitiated by “false principles.” 
The text itself has merely become falsified to an even greater extent 
with the passage of time. 

Wolf by contrast wrote the first “history of a text in antiquity.” 3 1 
He tried to show what the rhapsodes, the diaskeuastai [revisers], and 
the Alexandrians in turn thought they were doing to and with the 
original poems. He imagined with as much vividness as his sources 
permitted what it was like to be a professional reciter in a society 
passing from orality to literacy; what it was like to be a professional 
textual critic in a world without manuals of the ars critica , criteria 
for assessing the age and independence of manuscripts, and print¬ 
ing presses. Far more than Heyne’s lectures—or than any of the 
other responses to Villoison’s edition—the Prolegomena was the his¬ 
tory of the Homeric text, at once philological and literary in in¬ 
spiration, that Villoison had dreamed of helping to create. 

3° Translated from the notes taken by Wilhelm von Humboldt, described and 
published in part in his Gesammelte Schriften (Akademie-Ausgabe), vol. 7, pt. 2 (Berlin, 
1907), 551-52. Heyne had not held these views before the Venice scholia appeared. 
In his 1783 preface to Pindar—a text Wolf would later quote against him ( Briefe , 
261)—he remarked: “I have often been surprised by the fact that Homer and 
Pindar—Herodotus too—though very ancient writers, are preserved far more intact 
and pure than many writers who lived after Christ’s birth. And those employed in 
defending the authority of the Hebrew writers will use that argument if they wish” 
(Pindari Carmina [Gottingen, 1798], 1:26). 

3 1 Sebastiano Timpanaro, La genesi del metodo del Lachmann, new ed. (Padua, 
1981), 34. 
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5 . THE PROBLEM 

In one sense Wolf was naturally cast to be the renewer of Homeric 
scholarship and the historian of the Homeric text. His interest in 
the fundamental problem of Homer’s literacy and level of culture 
went back to his student days. As early as 1780 he had submitted 
to the publisher Nicolai a plan for an essay arguing that “it was 
impossible to prepare so great a work as the Iliad without writing.” 32 
His interest in the work of rhapsodes and Hellenistic critics went 
back almost as far. In his 1783 edition of Hesiod’s Theogony , he 
argued that the Homeric and Hesiodic poems, given their originally 
oral character and the many additions and changes they had suf¬ 
fered, must be far more corrupt than later classical texts: “I little 
envy the facility—not to say credulity—of any who still seem to 
think that they read Homer and Hesiod as whole and pure as, for 
example, the Romans Virgil or Lucretius.” 33 He lamented that there 
was insufficient information to reverse these changes and, even 
more, that “the method of applying criticism to the most ancient 
poets has not yet been sufficiently established by editorial rules and 
examples that a new interpreter knows for certain what he should 
do or dare.” 34 

Wolf published school editions of the Odyssey (in 1784) and Iliad 
(1785), and reprinted with the latter an older treatment of the 
fortunes of Homer and the Homeric text, L. Kiister’s Historia critica 
Homeri of 1696, in which he found sound historical reasoning as 
well as useful information. 33 By 1786 his general vision of the 
development of Homeric scholarship in antiquity was largely fixed. 
In an appendix to a pupil’s dissertation, he felt obliged to argue, 
in the teeth of the evidence, that the poet Antimachus of Colophon 
(late fifth century b.c.) could not have been the Homeric textual 
critic also named Antimachus, since “the Greeks knew neither the 
profession nor the term of grammarian in the age when the poet 
lived.” 36 From then on he would consistently treat textual criticism, 

32 Wolf, Briefe, 295-96; Wolf claimed that he began work in 1779. See ibid., 293. 
In Reiter, 2:340, he pushes the date back to late 1778. 

33 Wolf, Kl Schr., 1:166. 3 < Ibid., 1: 168. 

33 Ibid., 1:196; cf. Prolegomena , chs. 33, n. 6; 34, n. 15. 

36 Ibid., 1:281; cf. ALZ, 1 February 1791, cols. 246-47. 
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as his teacher Heyne did, as a discipline born of Hellenistic literary 
and scholarly life, one neither conceivable nor practicable in the 
city-states of classic Greece. 

Yet Wolf’s longstanding interest in the questions does not explain 
his ability to make the historical discoveries that Schiitz praised. 
Already in the first sketch for the Prolegomena , the long review of 
Villoison that Wolf published in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung in 
1791, his approach had taken on its definitive form.3 7 He showed 
little interest in Villoison’s wealth of paleographical and codico- 
logical material. He made no effort to interpret the subscriptions 
at the ends of individual books in A, which gave crucial information 
about the sources from which the A scholia were compiled, and 
which had been of central interest to another early student of the 
material, Siebenkees .^ 8 What Wolf did was simply to make the scho¬ 
lia the pretext for a long essay in which the history of the Homeric 
text, the origins and development of scholarship in the ancient 
world, and the general history of Greek culture were inextricably 
interwoven. Like Villoison, he saw the early oral transmission of 
the Homeric poems as the chief source of early variants and the 
chief stimulus for the development of textual criticism: “There is 
no doubt that the fate of Homer and other older Bards—several 
of whom disappeared after Herodotus’ time—namely, the fate of 
having been transmitted for a period by memory alone—must have 
given the first instigation and origin to philological criticism.”^ 

Unlike Villoison, however, Wolf insisted that the ancient critics 
had not had old enough materials to give their critical work a firm 
foundation. They had no manuscript older than Pisistratus, far less 
the text of one of the rhapsodes. And even more unlike Villoison, 
he urged that criticism must by its nature have developed at a slow 
pace until literary conditions became more favorable in Hellenistic 
times: “the first steps in it were made in a gentle and inconspicuous 
manner, until a whole series of Critics of Homer could emerge 
under the Ptolemies .” 40 Wolf drew far more distinctions than Vil¬ 
loison had. He argued that one must never assume that a given 
technical term or scholarly activity had had the same meaning in 
two different periods. Villoison had thought that Aristotle’s ekdosis 

37 ALZ, 1-2 February 1791; cf. Volkmann, 41-43. 

3 8 Volkmann, 42; cf. Grafton, 117-18. 

39 ALZ, 1 February 1791, col. 246. 

4° Ibid. 
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(recension) of Homer, and those attributed to different cities, were 
more or less like those of the later scholars of the Alexandrian 
Museum: scholarly editions. Wolf by contrast warned that the term 
could have been “something different in the case of the famous 
ekdosis ek ton narthekos than in those of Zenodotus, Aristophanes, 
etc.” 41 

Above all, where Villoison heaped up without structure or order 
texts and data from all periods of Greek literature, Wolf moved 
systematically through the scholia, assembling what he took to be 
characteristic corrections attributed to the ancient readers and crit¬ 
ics: the rash Zenodotus, the thoughtful Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
and the latter’s pupil Aristarchus, who had been superior to his 
teacher in “precise, truly grammatical investigations.” Wolf did not 
argue that one could reconstruct the full Homeric text of Aristar¬ 
chus or Zenodotus from the proposals for emendation recorded 
in the scholia. 42 But he showed that the new material could give 
some body and coherence to the shadowy outline of the history of 
the Homeric text, that it could be used to supply some of the 
knowledge scholars had long wanted and, in greater measure, to 
define for them what could not be known. 

Wolf’s review adumbrated the chief novelty of the Prolegomena : 
the effort to construct a coherent history of the text in antiquity. 
It is Wolf’s ability to do this, already visible in 1791, that needs to 
be explained, rather than the interest in oral poetry that he shared 
with many others. 


6. WOLF’S MODEL: J. G. EICHHORN 

In fact, Wolf’s success can be explained in simple, undramatic 
terms. He had a model for his history; but it came from theology 
rather than from traditional forms of Homeric scholarship. 

Since the Reformation, the textual history of the Bible—espe¬ 
cially that of the Old Testament—had received much attention. 
The Hebrew text of the extant manuscripts and the printed editions 
had undergone radical changes since the days of Moses and David. 
The alphabet in which it was written was not the original one. The 

4 1 Ibid., col. 247. 

4 2 ALZy 2 February 1791, col. 257; cf. cols. 253-55. 
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word divisions, the vowel points, the accents, the marginal appa¬ 
ratus of variant readings had apparently been introduced by the 
Masoretes, the Hebrew grammarians of the Near East, during the 
first millennium a.d. Some Protestants inferred from these facts 
that the Septuagint was more reliable than the Hebrew. After all, 
it had been translated with divine help from good manuscripts. 
The Greek and Hebrew texts disagreed because perfidious Jews 
had deliberately altered their manuscripts. Others denied patristic 
and Jewish evidence alike and claimed that the extant Masoretic 
text of the Pentateuch went back to Moses, vowel points, variants, 
and all. Catholics, on the other hand, tended to claim that the Latin 
vulgate surpassed both the Hebrew and the Septuagint. 

Fueled by odium theologicum as well as philologicum , the debate ran 
long and hot. By 1678 the Oratorian Richard Simon had produced 
a Critical History of the Old Testament , which used the patristic evi¬ 
dence, the Talmud, and the Jewish scholarly apparatus and com¬ 
mentaries to reconstruct the state of the Biblical text century by 
century from its origins to his own time. His object was to show 
that no version was complete and reliable. Hence one had to rely 
on Mother Church, which was guided by infallible Tradition, to 
compensate for faulty Scripture. 43 

This tradition of Biblical research and controversy was still active 
in the eighteenth century; and Wolf had it in mind as he worked 
on Homer. His review of Villoison explicitly compared the Alex¬ 
andrian scholars to the Masoretes. 44 In the Prolegomena, he likened 
the Venice scholia to the apparatus of the Masoretic Bible. “Let the 
masters of Oriental literature, proud of their Masorah, cease at last 
to deplore the ill fortune that makes us rely [on such late manu¬ 
scripts for the text of Homer]. . . . We too now have a sort of Greek 
Masorah” (ch. 4). And he made clear that his efforts to reconstruct 
the methods of Alexandrian scholars were exactly similar to what 
the Orientalists had already done for ancient Jewish scholars 
(though they had been hindered by the comparative poverty of 


43 See in general D. C. Allen, The Legend of Noah (Urbana, 1963); Paul Hazard, 
The European Mind, tr. J. Lewis May (New York, 1963). The Massoreth Ha-Massoreth 
of Elias Levita, ed. C. D. Ginsburg (London, 1867) remains fundamental. 

44 ALZ, 1 February 1791, col. 246: “To that extent Homeric criticism seems to 
have had the same sort of beginning as Masoretic criticism. Only the former was 
incomparably more rash, to a degree that we would find unbelievable without the 
evidence we have now obtained.” 
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their sources): “The Orientalists would rejoice, I believe, if it were 
certain in even three places what Gamaliel or another Jewish 
teacher of the early period read in Moses and the Prophets: in 
Homer we know what Zenodotus read in some four hundred pas¬ 
sages, what Aristophanes read in two hundred and what Aristar¬ 
chus read in over a thousand” (ch. 42). 

As these statements suggest, the Prolegomena was directly mod¬ 
eled on one of the most controversial products of the German 
Biblical scholarship of Wolf’s time: J. G. Eichhorn’s Einleitung ins 
Alte Testament , which began to appear in 1780. Like Wolf, Eichhorn 
studied at Gottingen under Heyne and Michaelis. He returned 
there as professor in 1788. 45 His works on the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments fascinated literati of widely different stripe. Coleridge filled 
the margins of his copies with approving, detailed notes . 46 Wolf 
thought the volumes on the New Testament exemplary. He cited 
those on the Old Testament in passing in the Prolegomena , and 
recommended them to his friends and students. 47 But the connec¬ 
tion between his work and Eichhorn’s is far closer even than his 
explicit remarks suggest. 

Like Wolf, Eichhorn treated his text as a historical and an an¬ 
thropological document, the much-altered remnant of an early 
stage in the development of human culture. 48 Like Wolf, he held 
that the original work had undergone radical changes, so that the 
serious Biblical scholar must reconstruct “the history of the text .” 4 9 
Like Wolf too, he saw the true history of the text as its ancient 
history, before the standardized manuscripts now extant had been 
prepared. With the work of the Masoretes, he wrote, “properly 
ends the history of the written text; for the chief work was accom¬ 
plished, and the Hebrew text continued now, some insignificant 


45 E. Sehmsdorf, Die Prophetenauslegung bei J. G. Eichhorn (Gottingen, 1971), is the 
best treatment of Eichhorn’s formation. 

46 See E. S. Schaffer, “Kubla Khan” and the Fall of Jerusalem (Cambridge, 1975). 

47 See Prolegomena, ch. 15, n. 25; F. A. Wolf, Vorlesungen iiber die Alterthumswissen- 
schaft, ed. J. Giirtler and S. Hoffman (Leipzig, 1839), 1:305; H.K.A. Eichstadt, 
Opuscula Oratoria , 2d ed. (Jena, 1850), 607 and 634-35, n. 13. 

48 J. G. Eichhorn, Einleitung ins Alte Testament (1st ed., 1780-83; English translation 
of chs. 1-147 by G. T. Gollop, which we cite where possible, privately printed, 
London, 1888), ch. 2. 

4 9 Eichhorn, Einleitung, ch. 2, is entitled “History of the Texts of the Books of the 
Old Testament.” 
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changes excepted, true in all its copies, to its once-for-all established 
pattern, as is clear from Kennicott’s ‘Collection of Variations.’ ” 5 ° 
Like Wolf, Eichhorn paid much attention to the development of 
the literary language in which his texts were couched, the history 
of the alphabet and writing implements by which they were re¬ 
corded, and the growth of a canon of books accepted as genuine. 
Like Wolf, though from the opposite standpoint, he compared the 
Bible’s growth and fate with Homer’s. 51 

Eichhorn’s and Wolf’s conclusions about the early formation of 
their texts had almost as much in common as their methods. True, 
they differed on many points of detail. 52 Yet each found errors and 
inconsistencies of thought and language everywhere in his mas¬ 
terpiece, and each saw these as the clues that could enable one to 
identify the original substrates that Moses on the one hand, Pi- 
sistratus on the other, had reworked. In Prolegomena, chs. 30-31, 
Wolf shows how to use literary and linguistic evidence (“unusual¬ 
ness and ambiguity of their diction,” “unusualness in words and 
phrases,” “a disparate color in thought and expression,” “the sinews 
and the Homeric spirit are lacking”) to challenge the authenticity 
of passages and whole books. In the Einleitung Eichhorn had shown 
how to use literary and linguistic tests (differences in preferred 
subject matter, different names for God) to cut Genesis up into the 
original narrative sources that Moses had conflated. 55 Wolf’s history 
of the conditions under which his text was passed down was more 
richly imagined than Eichhorn’s had been; Eichhorn’s efforts to 


5 ° Ibid., ch. 134 (2d ed., Leipzig, 1787), 1:260-61. This was the conclusion most 
scholars of the late eighteenth century drew from the vast apparatus of variants 
assembled by Kennicott and de Rossi, Virtually all of these were merely “secondary 
scribal changes, parallelisms, normalizations, harmonizations, or free associations”; 
see M. H. Goshen-Gottstein, “Hebrew Biblical Manuscripts ...” Biblica 48 (1967), 
243-90, at 250-55. It seemed reasonable to infer, then, that all extant manuscripts 
of the Hebrew Bible derived from a single tradition of editorial work that reached 
final form in the Masoretic Text. 

51 Eichhorn, Einleitung, chs. 11, 12, 14. 

5 2 Wolf thought alphabetic writing to be a late invention in both Greece and the 
Near East, Eichhorn thought it to be an early one—and stuck to his view in the 
editions of the Einleitung that came out after the Prolegomena, even though he 
admitted the brilliance of Wolf’s arguments. See Eichhorn’s note to ch. 405 of the 
Einleitung (vol. 2, 3d ed., 1803), 237. Wolf thought Homer and the Bible were 
formed by learned collectors from oral sources, Eichhorn that they were formed 
from written ones. 

53 See the subsidia below. 
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reconstruct the submerged originals were more ambitious than 
Wolf’s. 54 But the general similarities are clear. 

Even clearer are the similarities between what Wolf and Eichhorn 
made of the early histories of textual scholarship in the Greek and 
Jewish worlds. Eichhorn ransacked the Masorah for evidence about 
the methods of its creators as ruthlessly as Wolf later attacked the 
Venice scholia. His conclusions, set out point by point in heavily 
documented chapters, resemble Wolf’s far more closely than any¬ 
thing in strictly classical philology. If Wolf showed great resource 
in cataloguing the means by which Alexandrian scholars expressed 
their opinions of the received text of Homer, Eichhorn had already 
done the same for the critical remarks that filled the margins of 
the Masoretic text (and which, like the Alexandrian signs, assumed 
that the received text should be respected). 55 

Moreover, Eichhorn provided both formulations and solutions 
for technical problems that the scholia posed Wolf. We will give 
two examples. First, Wolf argued that the Venice scholia did not 
fully explain the methods Alexandrian scholars had used in col¬ 
lating manuscripts and assessing the worth of variants: “But the 
one thing that must be asked first, what novelty he [Aristarchus] 
brought to the totality of the poems, how conscientiously he dealt 
with ancient manuscripts, how he used the recensions of Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes, and the others I mentioned above;—these and other 
things can not today be perceived by certain or even probable 
arguments” (ch. 47). Wolf explained this gap in the information 
offered by the scholiasts historically, in terms of the cultural situ¬ 
ation of the ancient grammarians. Exact details of a critic’s reason¬ 
ing about variants simply had not interested them: “The ancients 
apparently never worried about our problem.” Eichhorn had al¬ 
ready solved a parallel problem in a parallel way: namely, why the 
Masoretes did not bother to preserve the older, unpunctuated man¬ 
uscripts of the Bible from which they copied their own more usable 
texts: 

Truly the manuscripts of the ancient pattern were worthy of 

preservation for the sake of their critical value. But at that time 

54 Eichhorn’s internal analysis of the books of the Bible appears after his general 
history of the text; similarly, Wolf meant to attempt a fuller internal analysis of 
Homer in a second and separate volume of Prolegomena. 

55 See the subsidia below. 
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criticism was regarded in a different point of view from that 
of our days. The Jews believed themselves to have furnished 
manuscripts better, and containing more information, than 
those of their ancestors, and to have imparted to the former 
all that was valuable in the latter; they were flattered also at 
beholding the manuscripts of their creation adopted and pre¬ 
ferred. How probable then, under such circumstances, is the 
disuse and neglect of the older manuscripts. 56 

Second, Wolf argued that in the Venice scholia the opinions of 
individual scholars were irretrievably mingled and confused, since 
the Alexandrians had not considered it worthwhile to keep them 
separate: “From the time when the Aristarchean reading became 
the transmitted text . . . new emendations and annotations were 
composed and attached to it in particular, with the omission, in 
general, of the first authors of the readings, except perhaps when 
they disagreed among themselves” (ch. 47). Hence no single re¬ 
cension—even the best-attested, that of Aristarchus himself—could 
be reconstructed line by line or word for word. Eichhorn had made 
exactly the same point about the Masorah: “We must regret that 
in the Masorah the earlier and later recensions of the Jews are 
mixed together, that each Jew did not publish the results of his 
critical work separately or designate his own contribution more 
precisely—in short, that we can no longer distinguish the old Ma- 
soretic recension from the new one.” 57 

In each of these cases, moreover, Eichhorn must have been Wolf’s 
model; for each of his solutions combined existing methods and 
traditional materials in a novel way. Michaelis had given Eichhorn 
the techniques for studying Masoretic scholarship and the convic¬ 
tion that the Masoretes had made changes in the text. But Mi- 
chaelis’s view of the Jewish scholars’ work lacked sophistication and 
consistency. As a translator, Michaelis had freed himself from the 
established Lutheran view that the Masoretic text was perfect, at 
the cost of refusing any sympathy to the Masoretes, “whose names 
we do not even know” and whose arguments were often “Jewish 
whimsies.” 58 As a teacher, however, he had assured his students 

s 6 Eichhorn, Einleitung , ch. 133, 1:260. 

57 Ibid., ch. 158, 1:309. 

5 8 J. D. Michaelis, Vorrede, in his Deutsche Uebersetzung des Alten Testaments , vol. 1 
(Gottingen and Gotha, 1769), sigs. b v , b3 v . 
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that the Masoretic text was fundamentally sound, at the cost of 
pretending that the Masoretes had not differed very much in prin¬ 
ciple from modern Biblical critics: 

What did the Masoretes do that is any different from what the 
[modern] critics who abuse them do? Both record variant read¬ 
ings, with this difference: modern critics record many, they 
recorded few; modern critics sometimes add the name of the 
manuscripts, they record from manuscripts that are not 
named; modern critics do so from manuscripts, the oldest of 
which is newer than their newest ones; for none of our man¬ 
uscripts were written in the eighth century, but the Masoretes 
took their notes in the sixth, seventh, perhaps, and eighth 
centuries, from manuscripts that were already old. Therefore 
as modern critics are superior in two respects to the Masoretes, 
who were too sparing with their marginal readings, so the 
Masoretes are superior to modern critics in one respect.59 

This formulation was undoubtedly more balanced than the hy¬ 
percritical one of Michaelis’s preface to Job. But it was no more 
historical and could not have served any better than the other to 
shape Eichhorn’s thinking. 

Eichhorn’s approach came, in fact, from his other teacher, 
Heyne. Heyne held in theory that one must bring imaginative sym¬ 
pathy to every past person and phenomenon—even to past scholars. 
Though he did not apply this sterling principle in his dealings with 

59 Gottingen, Niedersachsische Staats- und Universitatsbibiiothek, Ms Michaelis 
39, caput iv (separately paginated), 14-16: “Keri et Kthib cum variae sint lectionis 
a sexto inde seculo usque ad octavum (ut suspicor) a Masorethis ex bonis codicibus, 
et vetustioribus [ms: ex bonis et codicibus, vetustioribus . . .] certe, quam omnes, 
quos nos habemus possumusque consulere, excerptae, male illi agunt critici, qui 
infesto in Keri sunt animo. Quid enim factum aliud a Masorethis, quam quod ipsi, 
qui illos reprehendunt, critici faciunt; utrique lectiones varias notant, hoc discrimine, 
nostri multas, illi paucas; nostri nonnunquam addito codicum nomine, illi ex co¬ 
dicibus non nominatis; nostri ex codicibus, quorum vetustissimus recentior est il- 
lorum recentissimis, nostrorum enim codicum nullus seculo VIII scriptus, Maso- 
rethae seculo jam VI. VII. forte et octavo, ex codicibus, qui jam turn antiqui, 
enotarunt. Ergo, ut duabus in rebus nostri masorethis, lectionum marginalium nimis 
parcis, ita una in re masorethae nostris praestant.” Michaelis also insisted that rep¬ 
etitions in both Moses and Homer were natural features of early narrative writing 
rather than signs that two or more pre-existing sources had been conflated. See his 
Einleitung in die gottlichen Schriften des Alten Bundes , vol. 1, pt. 1 (Hamburg, 1787), 
300-301—a rebuttal of Eichhorn’s chief predecessor, Jean Astruc. Cf. in general 
J. C. O’Flaherty, “J. D. Michaelis: Rational Biblicist "Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 49 (1950), 172-81. 
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the Homeric scholiasts, he did so with aplomb in the prefaces to 
his editions of Tibullus and Pindar. Here he argued that one could 
appreciate the talents and achievements of early textual critics only 
“if one considers the times in which [they] lived.” 60 What Eichhorn 
did was to apply Heyne’s method, more consistently than Heyne 
himself, to the material Michaelis had made available. Only in the 
Einleitung could Wolf have found so full an application of the prin¬ 
ciples in which he had been trained to material and problems anal¬ 
ogous to those he faced. 

The thesis that Wolf imitated Eichhorn explains why one of the 
chapters he sketched for part 2 of the Prolegomena compared at 
length the textual histories of the Old Testament and Homer, and 
the origins of the Masorah and the Venice scholia: 

Our Hebrew text derived from a paradosis: so, clearly, did our 
Homeric vulgate. In each paradosis a choice was made among 
readings, which we may none the less rework. In each text the 
paradosis itself has undergone some mutilation and corrup¬ 
tion. . . . The Masorah is full of all sorts of absurdities and 
feeble, superstitious inventions; this mass of scholia has no lack 
of similar contents. True, Greeks rave in one way, Jews in 
another . . . 

It explains why Wolf advised his students, if they hoped to under¬ 
stand Greek textual criticism, to approach it through that of the 
Jews: 

One who wants to penetrate more deeply must concern himself 
with the history of the Masoretic manuscripts. True, these came 
into being much later than Greek criticism. But there is much 
similarity with the earliest Greek criticism. It is at least clear 
that they were much less bold than the Greek scholars. Yet one 
must not think that we have the Old Testament in its original 
form. 61 

It explains why Heyne, in claiming for himself the chief arguments 
of the Prolegomena , remarked that “Much [of his teaching] has al- 

60 Albi Tibulli Carmina, ed. Chr. G. Heyne, 3d ed. (Leipzig, 1798), xlvi-xlvii; cf. 
Grafton, 124 and n. 141. 

61 Wolf, Vorlesungen uber die Alterthumswissenschaft , 1:311. 
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ready been applied to the oldest Hebrew writers”; 62 for surely this 
was a reference to the analogies of structure and substance that 
run between Prolegomena and Einleitung. And most importantly it 
illustrates how a poorly paid, ill-populated, and culturally marginal 
field (like classical scholarship in eighteenth-century Germany) can 
draw on the achievements of a more central and prestigious one 
(in this case, theology). Wolf’s main achievement, then, was the 
annexation for classical studies of a sophisticated set of methods 
formed by a contemporary in another field of work. And this too 
is a normal pattern in the history of both science and scholarship. 6 ^ 


7 . THE IMPACT OF THE PROLEGOMENA 

Nevertheless, from the very beginning the Prolegomena was taken 
to be a work of great importance and high originality. By 1816 it 
seemed clear to one observer that the book had effected a “revo¬ 
lution in philology” and had “become a canon” in its own right. 64 
For almost a century thereafter it was the book that any aspiring 
classicist had to master. 

Wolf himself had expected to make a stir. “The die is cast,” he 
wrote at the start of one arrogant and defensive footnote: “I have 
certainly not come to it unprepared” (ch. 26, n. 84). But perhaps 
even he did not anticipate the vehemence and variety of the re¬ 
sponses he evoked. Nay-sayers abounded. J. H. Voss, who had made 
Homer come alive in modern German, denounced the Prolegomena 
as impious. 65 Melchior Cesarotti, who had rendered Homer in Ital¬ 
ian blank verse and interpreted him in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples of Vico, dismissed Wolf’s work as derivative. 66 J. L. Hug, 
who rendered due tribute to Wolf’s learning and acuity, nonethe¬ 
less set out to show that he had dated the origins of writing in 
Greece far too late. 67 And some of those who accepted Wolf’s ar- 

62 GGA , 19 December 1795 = Wolf, Briefe, 262. 

6 3 For an exemplary analysis of a case that offers many parallels to this one, see 
Timpanaro, La genesi. 

6 4 George Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journals (Boston, 1876) 1:105-6. 

Volkmann, 75-77. 

66 See M. Cesarotti, Prose edite e inedite, ed. G. Mazzoni (Bologna, 1882), 183-98, 

396- 

6 ?J. L. Hug, Die Erfndung der Buchstabenschrift . . . (Ulm, 1801); cf. Volkmann, 
110-15. 
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guments did so in ways more irritating than any direct attack. If 
Herder liked seeing Homer portrayed as a poet of the people, he 
angered Wolf by claiming that view as his own childhood discov¬ 
ery. 68 And if Wolf’s Gottingen teacher Heyne praised his old pupil’s 
erudition unreservedly, he angered Wolf even more than Herder 
did by implying that the doctrines of the Prolegomena had been 
learned from Heyne’s lectures. 69 Wolf always insisted that his work 
had not had a fair hearing.? 0 

On the whole, however, Wolf had more supporters than oppo¬ 
nents. Schiitz lavished praise on the Prolegomena in the Jena Li - 
teratur-Zeitung . 11 Bottiger praised Wolf’s thesis to the literati and 
wrote essays in support of its main arguments. 72 Wieland greeted 
the book enthusiastically, as a fusion of the learning of the sev¬ 
enteenth-century polyhistors with the subtlety and good taste of 
the philosophes: “I have always wanted to see the vast learning of 
Salmasius, which I know from his Exercitationes Plinianae , united in 
one mind with the elegance of my idol Hemsterhuys. I have now 
found them truly united in Wolf.” 73 Friedrich Schlegel took it as 
the model for his own studies in Greek poetry, and his brother 
August Wilhelm popularized it in his lectures and in a famous 
review of Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea . 74 Schelling went even 
further, rightly suggesting that Wolf’s work would stand as the 
model for future workers in the natural sciences as well as in phil¬ 
ology: “The earth is a book made up of miscellaneous fragments 
dating from very different ages. Each mineral is a real philological 
problem. In geology we still await the genius who will analyze the 
earth and show its composition as Wolf analyzed Homer.” 73 And 
Goethe took it as an invitation to carry on with an epic of his own. 76 

More important still, the young scholars who would dominate 
the new profession of philology in the Humboldtian universities 

68 In his essay “Homer ein Giinstling der Zeit”; for Wolf’s reaction to it see esp. 
Goethes Briefe an Friedrich August Wolf, ed. Michael Bernays (Berlin, 1868). 

6 9 GGA, 21 November 1795, 1857-64 = Wolf , Briefe, 240-45. 

7 ° Wolf, Kl. Schr., 1:237-39. 

7 1 ALZ, 29 and 30 January 1796, cols. 257-72. 

7 2 Volkmann, 101-2; cf. Peters. 

73 Peters, 36. 

74 Volkmann, 77-79. 

75 F.W.J. Schelling, On University Studies, tr. E. S. Morgan, ed. N. Guterman (Ath¬ 
ens, Ohio, 1966), 40. 

7 6 See Goethes Briefe an Wolf, ed. Bernays; Humphry Trevelyan, Goethe fcf the Greeks 
(Cambridge, 1941), esp. 225-39. 
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took Wolf’s side. K. F. Heinrich, who had studied with Heyne at 
Gottingen and always viewed him with respect and affection, took 
Wolf’s Prolegomena as the model for his own efforts to trace the 
history of the text of Hesiod’s Shield of Hercules (1802). And he 
treated Wolf as an exponent of a new form of higher criticism, one 
that could reveal “the lack of historical and critical sense in ancient 
times.” Wolf’s discoveries gave proof that “in our time the human¬ 
ities too have begun to be illuminated with a more brilliant light.” 77 
Gottfried Hermann went even further. Wolf had “restored Homer 
to us, in more than one sense.” Where Ruhnken and his followers 
had hunted for interpolations in the texts of Homer and Hesiod, 
Wolf had reconstructed the “art and method” of the rhapsodes who 
recited and thus preserved the earliest Greek poetry. He offered 
critics a fundamental tool, the need for which Ruhnken had not 
even envisaged: a systematic, historical explanation of “how it was 
possible for these [Homeric] hymns to be disfigured by so many 
large additions.” 78 B. G. Niebuhr described the Prolegomena in 1827 
as “those wonderworthy investigations in which the higher branch 
of criticism reacht its perfection.” By the time this statement ap¬ 
peared, in a programmatic article in the first volume of the Rhein- 
isches Museum fur Philologie , the Prolegomena had obtained a firm 
place in the philological curriculum and Wolf himself, now dead, 
an even firmer one in the philological pantheon, as “the hero and 
eponymus of the race of German philologers ” 7 9 

True, Wolf’s arguments underwent hundreds of minor revisions. 
Boeckh remarked in 1834 that “younger scholars everywhere are 
now trying to undo that great reform of philology, which the Pro¬ 
legomena seemed to effect”—and proceeded to use recent findings 
on Greek social history both to qualify and to defend Wolf’s views. 80 
Some attacked Wolf’s achievement as a whole. Wilamowitz and 

77 Hesiodi Scutum Herculis cum grammaticorum scholiis Graecis, ed. K. F. Heinrich 
(Breslau, 1802), Prolegomena, xxxx. Heinrich uses Wolf’s favorite terms to denote 
the ancients’ lack of scholarship: avujTop'qcrLa, aKpicrCa. 

7 8 Homeri Hymni et Epigrammata, ed. G. Hermann (Leipzig, 1806), v-vi; Volkmann, 
103-6. Cf. Friedrich Creuzer’s exclamation “Welch ein Buch!”—the only words he 
could find to describe the impact of the Prolegomena on his teaching of Greek 
literature in 1801 (quoted by Gisela Wirth, Die Entwicklung der Alten Geschichte an 
der Philipps-Universitat Marburg [Marburg, 1977], 247, n. 313). 

79 B. G. Niebuhr, “Die Sikeler in der Odyssee,” Rheinisches Museum 1 (1827), 257 
= “On the Sicelians in the Odyssey,” The Philological Museum 1 (1832), 176. 

80 A. Boeckh, “De virofiokw Homerica,” Gesammelte kleine Schriften (Leipzig, 1874), 
4:386. 
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Pasquali tried to show that he had learned everything of interest 
from Heyne; Berard tried to convict him of simple plagiarism from 
Merian and Villoison. 81 But most scholars have continued to see 
him as the man who “opened the eyes of his contemporaries and 
of posterity to the unique historical position of the Homeric 
poetry” 8 *—and thus opened a new age in the history of classical 
scholarship. 

But if, as we have seen, Wolf was in essence merely transferring 
results from theology to classical philology, further questions im¬ 
mediately arise. Why did his book become the manifesto of the 
German historical spirit, the charter of classical scholarship as an 
independent discipline, the model for historical investigations in 
other fields from medieval German to theology itself? Why did 
contemporaries—and even Wolf himself—come to see the Prole¬ 
gomena as the source rather than the tributary of theological re¬ 
search, the fountainhead of Tubingen rather than an offshoot of 
Gottingen? 8 3 

Part of the answer no doubt lies in what historians of science like 
to call “external and institutional factors.” In the first decades of 
the nineteenth century, the German universities were radically re¬ 
formed. Some of the most powerful reformers, Humboldt above 
all, wanted to have a reason to make classical philology, the field 
that French philosophes had scorned, a central area in the arts 
faculty and in secondary education. All the disciplines in the arts 
faculties had to define their goals and methods and prove their 
utility. The Prolegomena made the decision to concentrate on classics 
look intellectually respectable. It offered classicists the right to claim 
for their field a new intellectual weight and legitimacy. If Wolf had 
not written such a book, it would no doubt have been necessary to 
invent it—and to create much ballyhoo about it. 8 * 

81 See esp. Pasquali’s articles on Homer and on Wolf in the Enciclopedia Italiana; 
for a recent summary and extension of such views see G. Broccia, La questione Omerica 
(Florence, 1979). 

82 Pfeiffer, History, 214 = Geschichte, 263. 

8 3 For such views on Wolf’s part see John Russell, A Tour in Germany ... in the 
Years 1820, 1821, 1822 (Boston, 1825), 286; for a contemporary who shared them 
see K. A. Varnhagen von Ense, Tagebucher (Leipzig, 1861 = Bern, 1972), 1:106; 
2:68. For Wolf’s impact on the study of early German epic see M. Thorp, The Study 
of the Nibelungenlied (Oxford, 1940), esp. 13-30. 

84 See R. Steven Turner, “The Prussian Universities and the Concept of Research,” 
Internationales Archiv fur Sozialgeschichte der deutschen Literatur 5 (1980), 68-93. 
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But factors like these cannot explain why Wolf's book and no 
other was chosen to play the important institutional role that fell 
to it—or why its originality came to be so much exaggerated by its 
admirers. To answer these questions one must identify those qual¬ 
ities of the Prolegomena itself that enabled it to be seized upon and 
exploited. 

Form and style were clearly vital to the role the book played. 
Wolf and his readers agreed that he was a wonderful writer, concise, 
polished, and witty. “Of his style in Latin,” George Bancroft re¬ 
called, “no praise could seem to him excessive.” 8 ^ The Prolegomena 
was his masterpiece in prose composition. Wieland could not find 
enough adjectives to express his delight: “Every word is weighed 
on the jeweler’s scale, and is absolutely precise and very Roman. I 
feel that I am not reading an Ernesti-style Ciceronian Latin. It is 
more solid, richer in content and fact. This is how a Varro might 
write. One sees even in the Latin the man of genius, who thinks 
for himself, who knew how to create for himself a style that was 
peculiar to him but still genuinely Roman.” 86 More than thirty years 
later Wolf’s chief reviser, Karl Lehrs, was still fascinated by “the 
unsurpassably beautiful form of the book, the Geist that breathes 
through every word.” 8 ? 

Much that Wolf said was novel only in form. But novelties in 
form can of course make an idea take on new relevance. The 
account of the rules of textual criticism which occupies the begin¬ 
ning of the Prolegomena merely summed up the results of the most 
original eighteenth-century New Testament scholars. They had 
known perfectly well the rule recentior non deterior (the later man¬ 
uscript is not necessarily the worse one). But they had not crystal¬ 
lized it in the striking, if slightly illogical, image that Wolf devised: 
“Newness in manuscripts is no more a vice than youth in men. In 
this case too, age does not always bring wisdom. Insofar as each 
follows an old and good authority well, it is a good witness” (ch. 
2). That is why Wolf, not Bengel or Griesbach, came to be seen as 
the one who revolutionized textual criticism. It was in his formu¬ 
lations that the new ideas of what an editor should be and do caught 
the attention and won the assent of Lachmann. 88 

85 George Bancroft, Literary and Historical Miscellanies (New York, 1855), 165. 

86 Peters, 40. 

87 Karl Lehrs, Kleine Schriften (Konigsberg, 1902), 25. 

88 See Timpanaro, La genesi del metodo del Lachmann. 
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Wolf, in short, had something of the same quality that made 
Francis Bacon the great prophet of seventeenth-century science: 
the ability to coin sharp metaphors and striking similes, to put his 
own stamp and perspective on concepts that he was hardly the first 
to devise. On a more mundane level, he could write about philology 
without being boring. His arguments soar along in a series of aes¬ 
thetically pleasing intellectual flights above the close-packed ref¬ 
erences in his footnotes, and so have an appeal usually denied to 
technical treatises. 

Contemporaries found more than pretty images in Wolf. Wieland 
was impressed above all by the precision joining that made his 
argumentative cabinetry so solid: “Wolf has made every step for¬ 
ward in his argumentation so cleverly, but also firmly, that one 
follows him confidently despite all his asseveration of merely con¬ 
jectural probability.” 89 And it is true that Wolf makes a great show 
of rigor, elegance, and system, a greater one than his predecessors 
had. 

One example will show Wolf’s dexterity at the delicate task of 
drawing and linking inferences. His friend Merian had argued to 
the Berlin Academy in 1789 that Homer’s failure to mention writ¬ 
ing in the poems was evidence that he had not known it. Here is 
the beginning of his argument: “This is one of the cases where 
negative arguments have much weight; the probability necessarily 
falls on their side when there is no counterweight in the other scale 
of the balance. To know whether the Homeric heroes and Homer 
himself knew and used writing, you can only consult Homer. His 
silence on this point is therefore very meaningful.” 90 He goes on 
to argue that Homer, who described so many other crafts in such 
detail, would have described writing too if he had known it. In 
contrast, Wolf starts by distinguishing between two different sorts 
of argument from silence: “There is doubtless a sort of silence that 
has no decisive weight and is not to be drawn to either side. On 
the other hand there is another sort that is distinct and, so to speak, 
articulate, which has always had the greatest weight with all prudent 
men” (ch. 19). The tone and movement of his argument thereafter 

8 9 Peters, 37. 

9° J. B. Merian, “Examen de la question, si Hom£re a ecrit ses poemes,” Mtmoires 
de VAcademie Royale des sciences et belles-lettres . . . mdcclxxxviu et mdcclxxxix (Ber¬ 
lin, 1793), 517-18. 
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waver artfully where Merian had ignored qualifications and dis¬ 
tinctions. Like Merian, Wolf shows that Homer nowhere describes 
the art of writing in itself; unlike Merian, he admits frankly that 
that is not by itself proof that Homer did not know the art. Like 
Merian, he tries to show that the two passages in the Iliad which 
seemed to mention writing did not do so; unlike Merian, he builds 
up to a coherent argument that the whole culture described in the 
Homeric poems was oral: “The word book is nowhere, writing is 
nowhere, reading is nowhere, letters are nowhere; nothing in so 
many thousands of verses is arranged for reading, everything for 
hearing; there are no pacts or treaties except face to face; there is 
no source of report for old times except memory and rumor and 
monuments without writing” (ch. 20). Only then does he conclude 
by returning to his starting point: “When all these silences are 
gathered and assembled in a single array, does it seem possible that 
they can be accidental? Or is one who is silent in this fashion playing 
the part of one who speaks and bears clear witness? Though I am 
not very credulous, they would be enough in themselves to per¬ 
suade me fully” (ch. 21). In every detail Wolf brought out subtleties 
that Merian had missed or only half-seen. Both pointed out that 
Eustathius took the “deadly message” carried by Bellerophon not 
to be a letter written out in script, like those of his day. 91 But it 
took Wolf to argue that Eustathius normally read Homer anach- 
ronistically, and that his noticing an archaic form of sending a 
message was all the more striking for its uniqueness in his work. 

What made Wolf's arguments so attractive, then, was above all 
the care with which he joined them and stated the amount of weight 
that every link in the chain could bear. To make an argument from 
silence was nothing new; to classify one’s argument as a particular 
and reliable form of that problematic species was new and striking. 
The Prolegomena really was a good model from which to learn the 
niceties of philological argument. That is what Lehrs had in mind 
when he praised Wolf’s “true critical sense, which holds just the 
right boundary between what can and what cannot be known.” 92 

But if these characteristics made Wolf attractive and instructive, 
two others explain why he seemed uniquely so—and how he dis¬ 
placed his predecessors so completely. On the one hand Wolf did 

91 Ibid., 515-16; cf. Prolegomena , ch. 18. 

92 Lehrs, Kleine Schriften, 25. 
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everything to make his theses seem original and bold. He compared 
himself to Caesar crossing the Rubicon and Cappell defying Lu¬ 
theran orthodoxy (ch. 26, n. 84; cf. ch. 3). He insisted that earlier 
generations would have been horrified by his analytical hypothesis 
and his view of Homer. As we have seen, all this was true only in 
part; yet Wolf’s attitudinizing was taken at face value. Wieland 
found his preface to the Iliad “a bold song of triumph”; 93 Goethe 
marveled at his having dared to “dethrone this heathen Moses.” 9 ^ 
Clearly Wolf managed to write himself into his book in the most 
up-to-date and flattering of personae, and a very resonant one in 
the 1790s: that of the typically German revolutionary of the spirit 
tearing down established dogma. 

At the same time Wolf took great care not to write his exact 
results into the book. Wherever possible he stated his meaning by 
negation or approximation. He characterized Homer as neither 
primitive nor civilized, “as different from the singers in their forest 
gatherings as he is from the poets of learned periods” (ch. 12). He 
defined not the spirit in which Homer was to be read but the ones 
in which he was usually misread: “The method of those who read 
Homer and Callimachus and Virgil and Nonnus and Milton in one 
and the same spirit, and do not strive to weigh in reading and work 
out what each author’s age allows, has not yet entirely been done 
away with” (ch. 12). He defined the method of Aristarchus and 
Zenodotus as something not to be confused with that of Valckenaer 
and Bentley (ch. 46). And above all he refused to give definite 
answers to the main Homeric questions, even though he liked at 
times to pretend he had them. These evasive qualities did not escape 
his admirers. But they did not make them cause for censure. Tick- 
nor merely remarked that Wolf’s “rules of criticism, in his Prole¬ 
gomena” were a canon even “though not carried out and exem¬ 
plified.” 95 Lehrs, even less critically, wondered at “the wealth of 
ideas together with such—almost too much—concision, so that he 
reveals himself completely only after repeated readings to one who 
works independently in this field.” 96 


93 Peters, 40. 94 Peters, 34. 

95 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journals, 1:106. 

9 6 Lehrs, Kleine Schriften, 25. Wolf’s compressed, allusive style was as prominent 
in his conversation as in his writing. See Schleiermacher, Hermeneutics, ed. H. Kim- 
merle, tr. J. Duke andj. Forstman (Missoula, Montana, 1977), 182: “Wolf—especially 
Wolf, who was such an artist in conversation, but who said more by intimation than 
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Yet Wolf’s deliberate ambiguities were both more reprehensible 
and more responsible for his success than Ticknor and Lehrs re¬ 
alized. They allowed him to bring off two crucial tours de force. 
In the first place, he was able to sit on both sides of the fence— 
that is, to continue to maintain the beauty, the artistry, the coher¬ 
ence of the poems he was chopping into bits. He did so by a means 
as simple as it was illogical: he wrote his contradictory views of the 
poems into the Prolegomena as a sort of unresolved internal dia¬ 
logue. “The Homer that we hold in our hands is not the one who 
flourished in the mouths of the Greeks of his own day, but one 
variously altered, interpolated, corrected and emended from the 
times of Solon down to those of the Alexandrians. Learned and 
clever men have long felt their way to this conclusion by using 
various scattered bits of evidence; but now the voices of all periods 
joined together bear witness, and history speaks.” So ends chapter 
49; and what could be more dramatic, more decisive? But chapter 
50 begins by recognizing all the force of the internal evidence to 
the contrary: “But the bard himself seems to contradict history, 
and the sense of the reader bears witness against it.” Wolf hints at 
a resolution of the dilemma, suggesting that Aristarchus—or Ar¬ 
istarchus and Aristophanes—was responsible for the poems’ polish 
and coherence. But he does not explain how Alexandrian revisers 
could produce non-Alexandrian poems, of much of which they did 
not themselves approve. Yet just because Wolf is so deft, so artful, 
so compact of sense, his readers tended to go away satisfied, think¬ 
ing he had offered them definite results instead of pretty enigmas. 

In the second place, Wolf’s deliberate ambiguity had a preserv¬ 
ative effect on the bulk of what he wrote. He made clear that he 
was terribly modern; he invited the reader time and again to join 
his revolution; but he did not spell out its exact nature. Wolf’s 
delicate arguments were thus kept from decay like flies in amber, 
tantalizingly half-visible, by the layers of ambivalence in which he 
wrapped them; and they went on seeming modern and relevant 


by explicit statement, and even more by innuendo—would not deny that these were 
being understood by his listeners in an artistic way, so that he could count on the 
audience always knowing what he meant.” Cf. also Milman Parry’s perceptive re¬ 
mark: “Wolf was strong by his very vagueness. He made possible the large number 
of different theories concerning the composition, which appeared in the 1 gth cen¬ 
tury.” Quoted in A. Parry, “Introduction,” The Making of Homeric Verse. The Collected 
Papers of Milman Parry (Oxford, 1971), xvi, n. 2. 
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for a century while more explicit books, like Eichhorn’s, showed 
their age within a single decade. 

In the end, Wolf himself did not provide the grand synthesis his 
work promised. A second part of the Prolegomena was fragmentarily 
outlined (pt. 2, chs. 1-2) but never completed, and he never made 
a detailed internal analysis of the Homeric corpus. The definitive 
Homer edition of 1804-07 bore on the title page the bold words 
Homeri et Homeridarum opera et reliquiae —but as a frontispiece it had 
the traditional bust of Horner.^ This incompleteness, far from 
diminishing Wolf’s achievement, augmented its effectiveness. The 
Prolegomena , a partial and fragmentary treatise demonstrating the 
partial and fragmentary nature of a classical text whose canonical 
unity and perfection have not ceased to dominate our imaginations, 
opened up a discipline that has not yet been entirely closed off in 
our own time: classical philology. 

97 Cf. Wolf, Kl. Schr., 1:211-12. 
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This translation is based on the third edition of the Prolegomena , 
prepared by Rudolf Peppmuller (Halle, 1884 = Hildesheim, 1963), 
for part 1, and on the second edition, prepared by I. Bekker (Berlin, 
1876), for the fragments of part 2. In four passages of the text we 
have corrected errors in Peppmiiller’s edition, in each case ac¬ 
cepting the text of the first edition (Halle, 1795). The correct read¬ 
ings, by chapter, page, and line in Peppmuller, are illo (14.42.21), 
vocabulo (18.56.11), nonnullis plus tribui (35.121.8), and antiquioris 
(48.189.1). We have made a number of equally minor corrections 
of typographical errors in the notes. 

The two chapters of part 2 that we have printed at the end of 
the text were omitted by Peppmuller because of their obviously 
fragmentary state. They are clearly alternate rough drafts for the 
beginning of part 2; we have tried as far as possible to indicate 
similarities and differences of phrasing between them in the trans¬ 
lation. We have not translated the many variant readings and cor¬ 
rections given by Bekker in brackets; and we cannot at all points 
work out Wolf’s literal sense. 

In one significant respect we have diverged from both Wolf and 
Peppmuller. The latter attempted scrupulously to preserve even 
Wolf’s errors and obsolete references. He confined himself to a 
series of bracketed comments and additional notes, correcting some 
references and pointing out some mistakes, and his comments are 
not always either accurate or clear. As our purpose has been to 
make Wolf’s work accessible to the modern reader and not to turn 
it into an introduction to Homer for the present day, we have 
proceeded very differently. In the text, to be sure, we have not 
changed Wolf’s wording, although we have added translations of 
his quotations where they seemed to be needed and have given up- 
to-date references in square brackets to the texts cited. In the foot¬ 
notes, however, we have felt free to make more significant altera- 
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tions. We have substituted for Wolf’s vague references to secondary 
sources the full title and date of publication of all works cited; we 
have changed his obsolete references to primary sources wherever 
possible to their modern equivalents; we have checked and silently 
corrected his references to the Homer scholia; if the passage in 
question is not to be found in Erbse’s edition of the scholia, we 
have added in brackets the correct reference to Dindorf or Por¬ 
phyry (see the note on citations above for the precise form of 
reference used). We have also drawn attention in brackets to places 
where Wolf’s (or Villoison’s) reading of the scholia is dubious. 

On the other hand, it is important to note that we have made 
no effort to rectify Wolf’s sins of omission. In some cases, he omitted 
relevant passages; in many more, others are now known that were 
not available to him. Peppmuller added references to some of these, 
but we have neither repeated Peppmuller’s addenda, which are 
themselves often obsolete, nor included any of our own. The reader 
who wishes to obtain more modern discussions of the topics dis¬ 
cussed by Wolf, particularly in the chapters on the Alexandrian 
critics, will find in the editorial notes (designated by letters) and 
the bibliographical appendices references to the standard modern 
treatments of these subjects, and these in turn will supply supple¬ 
mentary information. 

Wolf’s Latin is both vivid and idiosyncratic. As Wieland casually 
but perceptively remarked, Wolf’s style is not that of a purist Cic¬ 
eronian, but rather something like that of the polymath Varro. Like 
Varro, Wolf had a taste for oddity in expression. He used a number 
of archaic and recondite words (e.g. purum putum in ch. 2, tetricos 
in ch. 3, amussim in ch. 4, cascis in ch. 13, dicterium in ch. 16, n. 28). 
He sprinkled his Latin with Greek words and phrases (e.g. 0:01869 
in ch. 2 and passim; Movcrd'nvevo-Tov in ch. 3, aKptaia in ch. 13). 
At the same time, he wove into his prose a great many allusions to 
classical poets, especially Horace (e.g. ch. 35: “in tarn antiquis et 
occulto crescentibus rebus,” from Horace Odes 1.12.45L “crescit 
occulto velut arbor aevo / fama Marcelli”; ch. 43: “regulas . . . quas 
nunc docti indoctique sequimur,” from Epistles 2.1.117 “scribimus 
indocti doctique poemata passim”). We have pointed out a number 
of these allusions in the notes. What is more, he combined these 
classical and humanistic affectations with his own distinctively mod- 
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ern ones. Time and again, he translated modern ideas and idioms 
directly into Latin (his library included, to George Ticknor’s sur¬ 
prise, a heavily used Latin-German lexicon). And the effect of such 
phrases as diplomatica fides (“diplomatic standards of accuracy,” ch. 
38) or fungorum modo succrescebant (“they sprang up like mush¬ 
rooms,” ch. 41) is distinctly unclassical. Had we tried to capture all 
these peculiarities in English, we would have produced a strange 
and unreadable piece of work. Instead, we have abandoned any 
hope of maintaining the full color of Wolf’s style, in favor of at¬ 
taining some degree of modernity and readability. 

Wolf’s technical vocabulary presents two distinct sets of problems. 
For a number of scholarly activities and concepts, Wolf used stand¬ 
ard Latin and Greek terms. These we have tried to translate as 
consistently as possible, including the original term in brackets 
where it seemed advisable. Emendatio we have translated as “emen¬ 
dation” whether it refers, as is more common in modern usage, to 
the correction of a single passage, or, as is more common in Wolf, 
to the correction of an entire work. Recensio and Siopflaxris have 
both been translated as “recension” here. By the former Wolf usu¬ 
ally means the thorough examination of all witnesses to a text (he 
defines the term and describes the process in chapter 1). But the 
meaning of the latter is much less clear, and Wolf lets it be taken 
as equivalent to either emendation or recension, as the context 
requires. We use “recension” not as a perfect equivalent but as the 
conventional one. For exSocrt?, eKdidovou, edere and the like we have 
used the vague “make public” instead of more precise English 
words like “edit” and “edition,” which evoke inappropriate asso¬ 
ciations. Finally, we translate the word ars (as in ars critica , ars gram- 
matica, ars poetica) as “art,” again for the sake of convenience rather 
than accuracy. Its real meaning lies somewhere between the English 
“technique,” “science,” and “textbook”; it refers to the systematic 
organization of knowledge or instruction in a given field. 

More difficult than these terms are certain others, less standard 
but no less crucial, which Wolf uses in a characteristically slippery 
and ambiguous way (see the Introduction above). He has at least 
three terms for the author of the Iliad and Odyssey: the Greek 
ao 1869, literally “singer,” which we have generally translated as 
“poet” or “bard”; and the Latin votes, “bard” and poeta, “poet.” For 
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the poems themselves he apparently does not use poema , but prefers 
the Greek aoiSr /, “song,” or the Latin carmen, which can apply to 
anything from a magical incantation to a children's song to a written 
lyric poem. We have not tried to preserve this blurring of oral and 
written forms of composition, and have simply translated “poem” 
in all cases. Again, Wolf explicitly takes the Greek rhapsodia as 
referring to the portion of the Homeric corpus that a rhapsode 
could perform at one sitting, not to the modern books of the Iliad 
and Odyssey; but he also uses the term to denote precisely those 
books. We have not kept that ambiguity, but have used “book” 
where that is clearly meant and “section” where it is not. 

* * * 

To prevent confusion, we should point out that two sets of footnotes 
appear in this translation. Those signaled by superscript arabic 
numerals and without lemmata form part of Wolf’s own work. 
Those signaled by superscript roman letters and preceded by lem¬ 
mata from the text in italics contain comments and explanations 
by the present editors. 
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CHAPTER I 


Two principal kinds of emendation are normally applied to the 
books of the ancients, to free them from the many and varied flaws 
and stains that they have contracted on their long journey into 
barbarism, and restore them more nearly to their ancient and orig¬ 
inal form. The one entails more effort and, I might almost say, 
misery; the other, more leisurely delight. Each, if rightly applied, 
is useful; but one is more useful. Take someone, even someone 
poorly equipped with the best aids, who gives us a writer restored 
to a more correct form, either by conjecture or by the use of a few 
manuscripts; even if he removes just thirty warts, and leaves a 
hundred, no one will deny that he has rendered service to literature. 
And this used to be the way of things, especially in the days when 
manuscripts had not long begun to be printed, and it was widely 
expected that new aids would soon appear. Many have imitated 
this custom from then on, down to our own time, even for those 
writers who abounded with critical evidence and aids of all sorts. 
In fact, few authors of new recensions are so diligent and willing 
to work that they collect all the variant readings from what are 
often obscure and scattered sources, and especially from old ex¬ 
emplars, and then compare these with the standard text so that 
they can set about a consistent emendation of it. On the contrary, 
they generally stop short only when a difficult thought or an error 
obvious at first sight presents itself, and then they consult variant 
readings or an old exemplar. But these oracles are usually unre¬ 
sponsive except to those who consult them regularly. A similar 
method is applied by those scholars—sometimes very learned and 
expert—who hold that every emendation should depend on the 
credibility of a selection of manuscripts, or who edit texts, as they 
are called, in accordance with one exemplar, as if those manuscripts 
had been destined by the fates to save their author. 
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A true, continuous, and systematic recension 3 differs greatly 
from this frivolous and desultory method. In the latter we want 
only to cure indiscriminately the wounds that are conspicuous or 
are revealed by some manuscript or other. We pass over more 
[readings] which are good and passable as regards sense, but no 
better than the worst as regards authority. But a true recension, 
attended by the full complement of useful instruments, seeks out 
the author’s true handiwork at every point. It examines in order 
the witnesses for every reading, not only for those that are suspect. 
It changes, only for the most serious reasons, readings that all of 
these approve. It accepts, only when they are supported by wit¬ 
nesses, others that are worthy in themselves of the author and 
accurate and elegant in their form. Not uncommonly, then, when 
the witnesses require it, a true recension replaces attractive readings 
with less attractive ones. It takes off bandages and lays bare the 
sores. Finally, it cures not only manifest ills, as bad doctors do, but 
hidden ones too. This method certainly has a place for natural 
talent and the art of conjecture, but as the credibility of every 
ancient text rests entirely on the purity of its sources, we must strive 
above all—and can hardly do so without talent—to examine the 
properties and individual nature of the sources from which each 
writer’s text is derived; to judge each of the various witnesses, once 
they are set out by classes and families, by its character; and to 
learn to follow their voices, and gestures, so to speak, with cunning, 
but without bias. b Indeed, in many cases both the critic, and anyone 

a A true, continuous and systematic recension: Wolf here gives a classic description of 
the duties of the editor of any classical text. He himself never carried out a recensio 
of the sort he called for; and the manuscript tradition of Homer would not have 
allowed him to employ the ideas and techniques brilliantly sketched here. Wolf’s 
formulation nonetheless had a great impact on later editors, notably Lachmann. 
On all these points see the study—itself classic—of S. Timpanaro, La genesi del metodo 
del Lachmann , new ed. (Padua, 1981), 30-34. 

b With cunning, but without bias: Assessing the ftdes (credibility) of different sources 
and types of sources had long been a problem of interest to German scholars; see 
A. D. Momigliano, Contributo alia storia degli studi classici (Rome, 1955), 84-91. For 
a work comparable to the Prolegomena that starts from a similar standpoint cf. 
Griesbach’s famous Commentatio on the Gospel of Mark, first published in 1789-90 
and reprinted in 1794: “It is above all important to know the sources from which 
historical writers have drawn the things which they have put into their own com¬ 
mentaries, in order to interpret correctly their books, to evaluate justly the trust¬ 
worthiness of the authors, and to perceive and judge skilfully the true nature of 
the events that they have recorded” (tr. B. Orchard in J, J. Gnesbach: Synoptic and 
Text-Critical Studies, ijj6-igj6, ed. B. Orchard and T.R.W. Longstaff [Cambridge, 
1978] 103; original text ibid., 74). 
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who would undertake a historical investigation, must emulate the 
prudent custom of a good judge, who slowly examines the testi¬ 
mony of the witnesses, and gathers all the evidence for their truth¬ 
fulness, before he ventures to put forward his own conjecture about 
the case. And indeed, it is impossible that one who relies on a few 
codices of the common sort and practices conjecture, however clev¬ 
erly, can often arrive at the genuine text. In resolving questions of 
law, no amount of talent can make up for a want of wills and 
documents. Similarly, the acutest talent labors in vain on historical 
and critical questions, unless it is tempered and controlled by dil¬ 
igent use of manuscripts. In fact these two activities differ more in 
name than in kind, and they are bound by the same rules of judg¬ 
ment. It is proper that you should attach more weight to talent 
than to costly parchments. 0 But even genius badly needs to have 
access to as many codices as possible, so that its judgment about 
the true reading may rely on their testimony and its divination may 
find aid of many kinds. The more often, then, that the manuscripts 
of any author undergo collation, the more a true and consistent 
recension takes place. For those authors who still suffer from the 
lack of useful materials, I am inclined to think that the multipli¬ 
cation of forms of their texts harms rather than helps these studies, 
which are more than tedious enough in themselves. Such authors 
can presumably be given a sort of review ( recognitio ), not what is 
truly called a recension ( recensio ). 


CHAPTER II 

But in general no one disputes any of these points. In Homer, 
however, the oldest poet, doubts clearly exist as to whether so much 
weight should be given to the authority of such recent manuscripts. 
For none of them is even so old as the latest Latin writers. Those 
that date before the twelfth or eleventh century are few and far 
between. This doubt may carry the implication that these sources 
cannot enable us to restore Homer’s work to the genuine, pure 

c It is proper that you should attach more weight to talent than to costly parchments: An 
echo of Richard Bentley’s famous declaration (in his commentary on Horace Odes 
3.27.15) that “We attach more weight to reason and to the nature of the case {ratio 
et res ipsa) than to a hundred manuscripts”; see Timpanaro, La genesi, 31-32, nn. 
40 and 41. 
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form which first poured from his divine lips. If so, I shall say later 
how willingly I follow this school of thought and line of reasoning. 
But when I consider the fates of ancient books , 3 sometimes un¬ 
expectedly favorable, and see that we have Herodotus, Plato, Xen¬ 
ophon, others of the same period, whom we have received from 
the hands of the same scribes, restored so nearly to their original 
luster—then I can find no reason, unless perhaps the texts of the 
ancient bards that have come down to us are worse than the rest, 
why we should trust the latter so much less than the former. More¬ 
over, thanks to the Alexandrian critics, who flourished after [He¬ 
rodotus, Plato, and Xenophon], we doubtless read a Homeric text 
more correct in many passages than the one that they themselves 
could read. Finally, it is surprising how many of the variant readings 
found in authors who quote Homer—variants of any significance, 
and which are not simply errors resulting from a faulty recollection 
[of the passage]—are found in almost identical form in those man¬ 
uscripts. For newness in manuscripts is no more a vice than youth 
in men. In this case, too, age does not always bring wisdom. b Insofar 
as each follows an old and good authority well, it is a good witness. 
True, I attach somewhat more weight to the apparatus of scholia 
and glossaries than to bare parchments. But I have learned from 
many cases in point that only by using both sets of material together 
can we restore these poems to a form that is neither unworthy of 
them nor inconsistent with the canons of learned antiquity. And 
at this point we will have to stop. If we demand the bard in simon- 
pure condition, and are not content with what contented Plutarch, 
Longinus, or Proclus, we will have to take refuge either in empty 
prayers or in unrestrained license in divination. 

a But when I consider the fates of ancient books: Wolf had long been interested in the 
peculiar fact that some of the oldest Greek texts seemed better preserved than 
considerably later ones. See his edition of Platons Gastmahl: Ein Dialog (1782), xv = 
Kl. Schr., 1:142. 

b age does not always bring wisdom: Wolf did not devise this principle, now summed 
up by the formula recentior non deterior. It had been clearly formulated by the German 
New Testament scholars of the eighteenth century, including Wolf’s close friend 
J. S. Semler, and was given currency in the lucid work of J. J. Griesbach. For Wolf’s 
debt to this tradition, see Timpanaro, La genesi. 
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CHAPTER III 

Once I gave up hope, then, that the original form of the Homeric 
Poems could ever be laid out save in our minds, and even there 
only in rough outlines, it seemed appropriate to investigate how 
far the ancient evidence would take us in polishing these eternal 
and unique remains of the Greek genius. I thought this study the 
first and most necessary of the many tasks that their better illus¬ 
tration requires. Hence in this edition I set out to give a sample of 
that more accurate sort of recension the nature of which I sketched 
above. Scholars agree that this has not yet been done for Homer. 
For the previous editors, who did not have enough aids to work 
with, could not have formed such a plan even if they had wanted 
to. Hence for the most part, unless some rag of a scholium or a 
variant from Eustathius or a manuscript aroused them, they rested, 
sleeping peacefully, on the apparent clarity of his thoughts. So 
Homer’s extraordinary reputation has brought him poverty and 
emaciation, while others have waxed fat on their faults. Had he 
presented the obscurities of Lycophron, it would be astonishing if 
troops of porters had not brought him light long since from all 
sides. I will not reproach any of those who edited the poet in the 
past for having made so little effort to collect the manuscripts and 
remains of scholia from libraries. That is more a matter of luck 
than of talent or industry. Yet some, like Bergler, spurned even 
the riches of that sort that they were offered. Others, like the Italian 
editors , 2 had the opportunity to use them in their vicinity. In these 
affairs, as I said, chance rules. But as to the fact that none of them 
collected the materials readily available in common authors, gram¬ 
marians and lexicographers, or used them to establish the text— 
that, perhaps, can be imputed only to negligence and frivolity. For 
who can begin to study, for example, Apollonius Dyscolus, the 
Etymologicum Magnum, Hesychius, without seeing at once that 
they conceal many readings and dittographies? No one would need 
to have this pointed out to him. But it is less trouble to trust the 
suggestions offered, as it were, by one’s divining rod in the course 

a the Italian editors: Demetrius Chalcondyles published the editio princeps (Florence, 
1488); Aldo Manuzio issued editions in 1504 and 1517. 
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of editing, than to work consistently at one task with so many texts 
from so rebarbative a branch of learning. What is worse, every 
book of Homer reveals that the editors have not even worked 
continuously through Eustathius—who is universally acknowl¬ 
edged to be the best interpreter of Homer—or collected the useful 
things that he includes. 

Barnes accuses Henricus Stephanus, not unjustly, of having used 
Eustathius in a slapdash way. b True, that most laborious of men 
was perhaps unwilling to cite what he had not used in correcting 
the text when he wrote his hasty notes. For in those days one’s 
labors could safely be concealed; now, as customs have changed, 
we are compelled to reveal them. Thus from the second Aldine 
edition on, I believe, several of the early editors did not completely 
neglect this grammarian, though they did not mention him. For I 
see that they, too, accepted some readings which they could hardly 
have found anywhere else. But I do not find consistency in the 
collation. Not even the Roman edition—the one that contains the 
text along with Eustathius’ commentary—clearly shows that. Ad¬ 
mittedly, Barnes boasts that he has “plundered Eustathius’ inmost 
treasures.” But both other scholars and Valckenaer, c one of the few 
who had read Eustathius through with real care, have pointed out 
how unreliable he is in these and other claims. Yet even Barnes— 
in other respects an incompetent man, and one without rigorous 
training—should not be deprived of his title to praise: that he was 
the first to derive anything from ancient writers which his successors 
could use, and that he also drew some good corrections from these 
sources. Clarke, who later expunged Barnes’s many rash correc¬ 
tions, was an expert grammarian, but he consistently reveals a ge¬ 
nius ill-adapted to work of this kind and to any sort of serious 
critical work. He disregarded the authorities for readings, which 
should of course be sought in old manuscripts, and contented him¬ 
self for the most part with the small collection of variants given in 
the Appendix of the former vulgate editions and by Stephanus and 

b in a slapdash way: For an account of the manuscript evidence used by Eustathius 
and the editors from Chalcondyies down to Alter, see T. W. Allen, ed., Homeri I lias 
I: Prolegomena (Oxford, 1931), 248-66. 

c Valckenaer: Valckenaer published an edition of Iliad 22 with important scholia 
from MS Leiden Voss. gr. fol. 64 in 1747 (reprinted in his Opuscula Philologica), 
under the title Hectoris interitus. Carmen XXII Homeri ; his criticisms of Barnes appear 
there in the preface, 10. 
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Barnes. He rarely turned aside to Eustathius or the scholia where 
others had run into problems, or he himself needed support for 
his opinion. He [treated] the rest of the text lightly, and gently, 
and with astonishing moderation—sometimes even in Barnes’s pur¬ 
est nonsense he finds nothing wanting but “a sufficient reason.” 
Ernesti d set out to reprint Clarke’s edition in quite a different spirit 
and with a different store of learning, though he did so not on his 
own initiative but at the request of his publisher. I consider him 
more admirable for the work he did on this project, which was not 
his own, than for what he did on some of his own projects, which 
he was more eager to bring to completion. In it he did signal service 
to the text of Homer both by collating many manuscripts and by 
deciding what was the correct reading, which he did most acutely 
at many points. But he also saw, and pointed out in his preface to 
vol. 5, how much work would have to be done before the poet 
could be published in a perfectly pure and correct form. He thus 
did not hold anything remotely like the wrong-headed view of those 
who even today seem to consider the text, which took its present 
shape little by little and as chance determined, as genuine and, 
almost, as literally inspired by the Muses. They follow the example 
of the Buxtorfs, who used to claim the same thing for their Hebrew 
text. They prohibited the application of any conjecture, almost of 
any human reason, to it, revering as literally inspired by God even 
those passages that scholars now consider entirely corrupt. 


CHAPTER IV 

Ernesti, too, would have been completely astonished that such ex¬ 
cellent and extensive materials survived for editing Homer as have 
appeared in the last seven years. At this point, we must devote a 
few words to the appreciation of Villoison’s outstanding service. 
He was the first to publish the two Venetian manuscripts of the 
Iliad , with a mass of scholia that provides a far greater supply of 
material both old and relevant to determining the fate and textual 

d Ernesti: In the preface to vol. 5 of his Homer (1759-64) Ernesti remarked that 
“there is still much concealed in manuscripts that could be of value to the Poems 
of Homer,” and urged scholars to collate more manuscripts and print their results. 
He admitted that his own edition did not rest on an adequate foundation of man¬ 
uscript evidence. 
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condition of these poems than all the rest of the manuscripts put 
together, and which surpasses in its critical and grammatical riches 
not only Eustathius but all the scholiasts of all the poets. A certain 
partiality in praising the book may perhaps be forgiven in one to 
whom a long and laborious course of study has endeared it. But 
even a superficial comparison between it and the similar materials 
that had previously been published will make anyone form the same 
opinion of it. Some of those who felt differently had not read 
scholiasts recently; others, encouraged to expect too much by the 
editor’s first claims 3 , resented the fact that they received less than 
they had hoped for. Some, apparently, since they had heard that 
the names of Zenodotus, Aristarchus, Crates, Alexion, and many 
other Alexandrians were often mentioned there, and that the read¬ 
ings of editions of which only the faintest record had come down 
to us as well as many scholars’ individual works were cited, thought 
that it would provide us with their very commentaries and dior- 
thoseis , assembled into a single work. At last the book appeared, 
famous because scholars had waited so long for it, less than half 
as long as Eustathius. And it provided only excerpts from the works 
of critics and commentators. They were not made with the method 
that one of us would now use when taking notes: sometimes they 
were rather full, sometimes rather short. They were stuffed with 
readings, but these were not taken from the earliest sources, and 
were not adequately equipped with explanations of the arguments 
in their support. They contained much that related to Homeric 
learning and literature; little that helps to form a sense of poetic 
qualities; nothing at all that depicts the poet’s age in terms of its 
own opinions, customs, and general tenor of feeling and thinking— 
not to mention the further stock of learned and unlearned trivia, 
with which these scholia too reveal the date of their origins. 

Therefore, now that knowledge of Greek and Latin literature 
has begun to be constricted to fit popular taste, b it is greatly to be 

a Encouraged by the editor’s first claims: Villoison promised in his Anecdota Graeca 2 
(1781) to publish an edition of the Iliad “with the critical signs and the golden scholia 
from both manuscripts [i.e. Veneti A and B].” 

b Therefore , now that knowledge of Greek and Latin literature has begun: This is an 
implicit criticism of Heyne’s review of Villoison in GGA , 4 April 1789, 553-67. Heyne 
had remarked there that Villoison’s work had “unfortunately come too late for our 
times, since the hands that should work on it are becoming fewer and fewer (and 
even of those who devote themselves to Greek literature, most prefer to stick to 
subjects that edify the mind and heart).” 
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feared that a work which completely lacks the things we normally 
look for most eagerly will find only a few distant admirers and a 
bare handful of readers. Nor can it, as they say nowadays, be read. 
It demands to be worked over with diligence, to be scrutinized, to 
be collated attentively with all the other aids that time has spared. 
The more carefully one does this, the more clearly one understands 
the extent of the damage that this sphere of learning has suffered, 
and how few fragments have slipped through to our time, like a 
few bookshelves from a great library. I shall say more about this 
matter later, if I discuss the sources of the Homeric text. True, we 
will not obtain the complete annotations or recension of even one 
of the famous ancient critics; for various reasons, I think it unlikely 
that these survived in their true form to the fifth and sixth centuries. 
And everywhere in the vulgate text there are readings rightly sus¬ 
pect, which no annotation attacks on our behalf. Others are com¬ 
pletely bare [of notes], though we may learn or suspect from other 
sources that they were explicated in different ways by the ancients. 
Others, on the other hand, are overwhelmed by a mass of com¬ 
mentaries even though they needed no explica tor. But even if you 
find these and worse faults, there remains a great supply of learned, 
acute, clever annotations, either the results of sensible study or the 
relics of a very ancient time. Hence anyone can see that once this 
treasury is opened, it brings a greater aid for the accurate inter¬ 
pretation of Homer, both critical and historical, than we have for 
any of the other poets on whom the same Alexandrians worked. 
Therefore let the masters of Oriental literature, proud of their 
Masorah, cease at last to deplore the ill fortune that makes us rely 
for the authority of the Homeric text on such recent manuscripts 
and that, since most evidence of the ancient recensions has been 
damaged or destroyed, makes the process by which our text was 
formed almost completely obscure. If we put together all our ex¬ 
cerpts from all sources, we too now have a sort of Greek Masorah, 
one far superior to the other in both age and variety of learning, 
and far better preserved. And by comparing both of these farra- 
goes, the Greek and the Hebrew, we will finally be able to gain a 
more profound knowledge of the beginnings from which the emen¬ 
dation of manuscripts and the art of criticism developed, as well 
as of many other things critical to an understanding of ancient 
literary scholarship. This study also often helps us more in under- 
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standing the poet than I can show here. What is especially re¬ 
markable, and adds extraordinary value to the Venetian manu¬ 
scripts, is that we have received in them a norm and, as it were, a 
rule, by which we can determine definitively the quality and con¬ 
dition of our manuscripts and of those that will be collated 
hereafter. 

This I have now learned by using the variants that Alter, a most 
learned man and one of unwearied industry, published from five 
Viennese manuscripts. But these readings, when compared with 
the Venetian and other materials, leave me little hope that the Iliad , 
at any rate, will ever receive much that is new and remarkable from 
manuscripts. For even the better Viennese manuscripts do little 
save confirm what was already known from other sources. For they 
make clear which readings seemed preferable to some grammarian 
or scribe of later days. Authorities of this kind have little weight 
in themselves, nor does a large number, especially if they are not 
specifically named. Hence I think that this apparatus of readings 
will be enlarged a good bit more if scholars work through more 
unpublished glossaries and scholia than if they enrich us with the 
readings of ten or twenty new manuscripts. But why would that 
too not be worthwhile for Homer’s benefit? The critical illustration 
of other ancient books—sacred ones to be sure—has recently called 
forth such efforts, has reached so far beyond the borders of Europe, 
has cost so much money, that poor Homer would have been content 
with a third as much. Now he too awaits his Kennicott, to make 
clear at last what is definitely lost and what we may still hope to 
scrape together, as it were, from the rubbish. c 


CHAPTER V 

I shall be delighted if I prove to be wrong. But even when I thought 
I should content myself with the materials already prepared, when 
I looked only for printed texts of the Odyssey, at the very time when 
the poet was first being fitted out for the use of students in this 


c For the critical illustration . . Wolf refers to the vast sums solicited and spent on 
procuring collations of the manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible, to little clear effect, 
by Kennicott. See W. McKane, “Benjamin Kennicott, an Eighteenth-Century Re¬ 
searcher,” Journal of Theological Studies , n.s. 28 (1977), 445-64. 
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city, the very haste with which I worked in a sense forced me to 
adopt this plan: that by gathering whatever seemed likely to be of 
any use in founding the text, I would actively prepare myself for 
the task of recension. Whatever I have done in the meantime, 
though some tasks kept me quite busy, was spare-time work. I never 
let Homer escape my thought for long. For I saw that I would not 
only have to gather a vast amount of material, but also master it 
and work through it from the beginning; for when I first edited 
Homer I had hardly encountered learned interpretation. There¬ 
fore, starting with Eustathius, I worked carefully through his gram¬ 
matical content. Then I extracted the readings which he revealed 
that he had found either in his vulgate texts, or in their margins, 
or elsewhere. I then added, beyond the other scholia then pub¬ 
lished, a substantial number of variants and critical notes which 
two late friends of mine had copied down from the Pauline man¬ 
uscript 3 of Leipzig, and which Ernesti had omitted from his recen¬ 
sion. A little later I made a direct study of the lexicographers, 
scholiasts, and other ancient grammarians; then, as my time al¬ 
lowed, all the rest of the writers who might conceivably preserve 
any vestige of the Homeric text. Meanwhile, I did not ignore the 
Greek poets, especially the Alexandrians. I was hunting for imi¬ 
tations of Homer, not in order to learn how flowers smell when 
transplanted into foreign soil—though I do not look down on that 
elegant study, in its proper place—but to learn where they showed, 
by a choice of words or a turn of style modeled on the prince of 
their art, what they had read in the best manuscripts of him, or 
what they thought should be the reading. This investigation was 
by no means farfetched; I found it extremely profitable, especially 
in the case of those poets who could be called poets or schoolmasters 
with equal justice. Then, after exploring all the recesses of Greek 
and Latin letters that revealed anything of use for the task I had 
undertaken, and after assembling a large apparatus of readings 
and critical notes, I was enriched by the Venetian and Viennese 
materials. The opening of this new field required new efforts from 
me even in the areas that I had considered complete. For I saw 
that I had to repeat a good part of the journey I had made, in 
order to compare the first harvest with my new riches, and, if by 


a Pauline manuscript: Allen’s Li. 
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chance I had wrongly rejected as chaff something useful in the 
past, to evaluate it more correctly by comparison and retrieve it. 
The farther I went in this work, the more extraordinary I began 
to find the pre-eminence of the Venetian scholia. Without them we 
would be quite unable to know the authority for many readings 
and verses. Nor was this a problem only for those of us who are 
engaging in these studies at so late a date. For when I then reviewed 
Eustathius for a second and a third time, b I saw that since he had 
no knowledge of the ancient manuscript Ven. 453 [B], he was little 
better off than any of the recent editors with their commonplace 
manuscripts. But he admired in Homer only the beauty of the 
poetry, taking little interest in the early portion of his afterlife and 
following rhetorical rather than critical commentators. On this side 
of things he deserves less praise than he commonly enjoys, and 
owes a vast amount [of what praise he gets] to the loss of the more 
learned scholia. 

Finally, I set myself to find everything of any use that the man¬ 
uscript exemplars could supply, and I continued the work, begun 
by Ernesti, of collating the early editions down to that of Ste- 
phanus—a job far more laborious than fruitful. For these printed 
texts have few distinctive readings, and even those which are good 
and deserve to be in the text cannot carry a great deal of weight, 
insofar as we do not know their sources. Some manuscripts, on the 
other hand, especially the Venetian, often deserve credit because 
of the testimony of the scholia even where the other texts do not 
agree. I often ended up reaching by a roundabout path the cor¬ 
rections which that excellent book had offered me in vain at first 
sight. For the general harmony between my text and the Venetian 
came about spontaneously; I did not seek it. I constantly resorted 
to clearly attested ancient authority, seeing no value in the common, 
frivolous method which assesses the truth of the text by its elegance 
or similar surface qualities, and embraces new and old readings 
with little distinction. I decided that the early editions rarely de¬ 
served attention, and that even the Venetian manuscript or Eus¬ 
tathius did not deserve it except where they mention their sources. 
Therefore, if I had searched for nothing but variant readings in 
the work of this very wordy man, from whom I accepted only a 

b For when I then reviewed Eustathius . . . : Cf. Wolf’s review of Villoison, ALZ , 2 
February 1791, col. 251. 
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very few of those which are peculiar to him, the smallest part of 
my emendation would have cost me the most tedium and the great¬ 
est expense of time. 


CHAPTER VI 

But I do not regret at all a the effort that I expended on the study 
of the old grammarians. On the contrary, I feel that it aided me 
enormously both for this work and for general mastery of the Greek 
language, and that no one can do useful work on editing any Greek 
writer unless he has collected the grammarians’ rules through a 
similar course of reading and tested them against correct principles. 
One who is used to spending the time needed for his tasks, working 
without pause and in an eager frame of mind, will not find the 
effort unpleasant. Certainly, I believe that one who ridicules b the 
grammarians’ minutiae can argue more easily about the barbarism 
of Homeric times and their savage—or learned—style of speech, 
about fabulous history and mythical folly, or about the qualities of 
epic poetry, in the manner of a philosophical investigation, on the 
basis of Aristotle’s rules. Of course those learned in that sort of 
reading are wearied by ignorant and trifling hair-splitting. But first 
of all, modesty forbids you to despise anything before you know it 
very well. And—not to mention how many things they alone have 
preserved for us from ancient memory—those same triflers often 
explain the literal sense of passages quite well. For native knowledge 
of the language, which they had not yet entirely lost, saved them 
from many errors which nowadays we wrongly shield with the 
pleasures afforded by novelty in interpretation. In Homer, more¬ 
over, work of that sort possesses a unique pleasure and value. For 
by mastering and criticizing c the variant readings and technical 


a But I do not regret at all: A deliberate understatement. Wolf boasted more brashly 
about the work of this kind he had done in his announcement of his edition of 
Homer, in the Intelligenzblatt der Allgem. Literatur-Zeitung , 22 February 1794 = Kl. 
Schr., 1:588-89. 

b Certainly, I believe that one who ridicules: This seems to be a swipe at Heyne (see 
introduction, p. i3f.). 

c For by mastering and criticizing: The importance of mastering the Greek lexicog¬ 
raphers, grammarians, and scholiasts had long been stressed by Dutch and German 
scholars; see the Introduction above. Wolf characteristically emphasizes the insight 
that such work can give into the cultural history of the ancient world. 
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rules offered by the grammatical books and scholia, we are sum¬ 
moned into old times, times more ancient than those of many 
ancient writers, and, as it were, into the company of those learned 
critics, whose judgments and teachings once nourished the young 
Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. 1 We barbarians, who have been so slow 
to learn, can, so it seems, thoroughly rework those [judgments and 
teachings] without absurdity even though they were written about 
the Greek—that is, their native—language. There is no ancient 
prose writer or poet who offers us critical work at the level offered 
by our friend Homer. But since a great many things from the 
writings of those critics have been passed down, as it were, from 
hand to hand, different ones arriving in different times, and the 
oldest of all arriving in part in the most recent times, anyone who 
wanted a more correct text clearly had to collect all the remains of 
that kind. If I have done that diligently, and ignored no passage 
that could help me give this recension a higher polish, I feel that 
I did no work beyond what the job itself required. By no means, 
then, will I complain about the vast amount of trouble I endured 
in preparing such a varied stock of equipment, in reading through 
so many writers, in reading and, in part, repairing the scholia, and 
in collecting and studying so great and, in so many cases, so useless 
a farrago of glosses and readings. What I did, whatever its value, I 
did willingly, and for my own use. And I would not even say this 
about my studies by way of preface if I did not have to render 
account of a project in which I could not use the work of others. 
I am far from boasting of my industry; I do not wish to be praised, 
if I have not shirked the necessary effort, but to be blamed, if I 
have either worked at it in an inappropriate way, or omitted any¬ 
thing that could have helped toward a true emendation. 


CHAPTER VII 

And indeed, my single primary intention was to correct the text of 
Homer by the standard of learned antiquity, and to display him in 
a text the wording, punctuation, and accentuation of which, remade 
from the recensions that were once considered best, might—if one 

1 Many passages in Cicero, Seneca, and others, together with the whole method 
of grammatical and liberal education among the Romans, show that this is not an 
overstatement. 
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may properly hope for so much—satisfy some Longinus or other 
ancient critic who knew how to use the materials of the Alexan¬ 
drians with skill and tact. As to what sort of task and project this 
is, and what methods I followed in it, that is matter for a com¬ 
mentary, not a preface. 3 For I wish not only to repel the slanders 
of the ignorant, but also to make absolutely clear the reasoning 
behind my plan. Hence many things now entangled in vulgar errors 
must be restored to the truth; others, obscured by the loss of so 
many books, must be illuminated by historical conjectures drawn 
from afar; and everything must be confirmed by examples chosen 
in accordance with the common understanding. But to make clear 
the main rules by which the emendation of Homer is governed, it 
is necessary to investigate with the greatest application the changes 
in the transmitted text, by examining those sources and currents 
of them that either flowed forth in the past or are visible even 
today. Given the infinite supply of matter, I shall use due propor¬ 
tion, as follows: I shall briefly cover the most important and useful 
points, and shall not display the entire path that I have entered 
on, but only its outermost limits and its general plan. Hence, when 
I have dealt with the condition of the vulgate text and the need to 
reform it, I shall give the outlines of an inquiry, by which the 
internal critical history of these poems may be brought down to 
our own time through six ages of uneven length and character. 15 We 
set the first age from their origins , that is, from the time of the refined 
poetry of the Ionians (around 950 b.c.) to Pisistratus , the Athenian 
tyrant, to whom the ancients ascribe the arrangement of the two 
corpora that now prevails; II. from Pisistratus to Zenodotus , who was 
the first of the grammarians to open one of the more frequented paths 
of Homeric criticism; III. from Zenodotus to Apion , who—according 
to Seneca—was celebrated throughout all of Greece because of his 
art of interpreting the poet; IV. from him down to Longinus and 

a As to what sort of task and project this is . . .: Wolf never produced a commentary 
on Homer. The preface to his final edition of 1804 gives his most detailed account 
of his methods as an editor (KL Schr ., 1:236-78). 

b Through six ages of uneven length and character; The Prolegomena as Wolf left them 
end with Crates, in the midst of the third of his six ages. It has been suggested, not 
implausibly, that he stopped here because he had reached the end of the material 
on ancient grammarians systematically collected in Harles’s new edition of volume 
1 of Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Graeca, the major relevant reference work (1790). See 
V. Berard, Un mensonge de la science allemande (Paris, 1917), 255-59. Here, as else¬ 
where, Berard attaches an unnecessarily cynical interpretation to Wolf’s conduct. 
He was rightly rebuked for doing so by F. Nicolini and M. Pohlenz. 
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his pupil Porphyry , both of whom contributed in some respects to 
the text and interpretation of Homer; V. from Porphyry down to 
the man responsible for the first edition, Demetrius Chalcondyles of 
Athens; VI. in these last three centuries, during which Homer has 
occupied in diverse ways the wits of scholars and the workshops of 
printers. 2 This will be the first part of the Preface. The second will 
deal with the principles on which the emendation of Homer rests, 
and with its most important and peculiar rules, and with giving an 
account of our project. 

2 This one final age—from which literary history rarely departs in other writers— 
offers so great a crop of books of every kind that it is an enormous task to survey 
their titles. The new editor [G. C. Harles] of Fabricius’ Bibliotheca Graeca [ed. 4, vol. 
1, 1790] recently did a full and accurate job. But even he left something for others 
to change and add to in evaluating the tools of criticism and the list of editions. 
But we must warn our readers again not to expect anything more than a sketch for 
a more elaborate treatise, and at that one dealing more with the technical uses of 
critical material than with literary matters. Therefore we shall inquire into the oldest 
sources above all, not these recent ones of printed books. The changes that the 
latter have wrought in the text, if compared with those wrought by the former, 
hardly deserve investigation from a busy man. Certainly this area of ancient letters 
includes a great deal of which you must carefully see to it that you are aware—but 
in such a way that you are happy to forget it as soon as you know it or have committed 
it to paper; at least so that you conceal whatever you have collected to no end. But 
if I repeat anything that others have already collected, I shall use our common 
matter in a new way. In this respect the narrow limits of this short book worry me 
greatly, for their result is a brevity which is inappropriate to such subjects and will 
at some points have the appearance of immodesty. But I have had to obey necessity 
even at the cost of some inconvenience. 



PART I 


CHAPTER VIII 

Now it may at first seem surprising that I maintain that so much 
work must be spent on correcting Homer, when serious faults occur 
so rarely in him. Compare Apollonius Rhodius, as he was read 
before Brunck, or the texts of Quintus Smyrnaeus, which even now 
are very corrupt; clearly, the poet who is older by so many centuries 
must seem remarkably pure and correct. But what sort of book do 
we call “pure” in the critical sense of the word? Clearly not one 
which can be read without displeasure, and in which nothing vi¬ 
olates elegant usage and the other laws of correct writing. Granted 
that there is nothing of that sort in the vulgate text, it should not 
on that account be considered pure and correct throughout. On 
the contrary, sometimes the very fact that it contains nothing of 
that sort may make it appear all the more devoid of genuine purity. 
No doubt some will consider this statement ridiculous. But if above 
I properly related the text of ancient writers to the consideration 
of historical facts , then in establishing the text no appearance of 
plausibility drawn from one’s sense of elegance, but pure and suf¬ 
ficiently old exemplars must take the first place. It is one thing to 
combine the laws of history with usage, learning, and taste when 
examining the credibility of the best witnesses; a very different 
thing to be propelled by this volatile sense [of taste] as by a gust of 
wind, so that we believe that any pretty and appropriate reading 
which crops up is also the true one. A more severe judgment, which 
must be made on the basis of the collation of the oldest authorities, 
often has the clear result that the most offensive readings have all 
the marks of truth, while others with a distinctively plausible and 
witty sense have little or no credibility. 

But what is to be done if [passages in] the vulgate texts, which 
go against the agreement of the older manuscripts, are not even 
attractive? But I do not wish immediately to produce examples of 
that sort, some of which I have previously expelled from the text 
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for sufficient reasons: for example II. 2.451 ekclcttov, 7.337 ev 
7reSt(p, 8.563 creXas, 10.328 / 3 a:Xe, 12.343 AIqlvte , 13.346 tetevxol- 
tov , 14.168 top, 16.463 fjLEv inserted before ayaKkEtrov , etc. In 
these cases the Venetian and other manuscripts that have since 
been collated confirm the correction. Rather, I shall support my 
case at first with examples where the errors are revealed not by 
deformity of speech or thought, but only by the testimonies and 
authority of manuscripts. Who, for example, would dare to change 
II. 1.91 kvl (TTparq) to 'Axollwv, 2.865 IIi/Xaip, 8 P 605 to T akcafjLE- 

P805 , 3.220 £ OLKOTOV TLVQL EfA/LEVOU tO £ OLKOTOV TE TLV* E/JLjJLEVai , 

4.435 aKova-aorai to aKovovcrat , 5.159 vtovs to via?, 6.380 and 385 
EvrrkoKafioL to EV 7 rkoKapiov , 7.284 "Ektopcl to e E Kropi (a verse which 
Ernesti corrupted by a double error), 8.4 ap,a to vi ro, 9.680 ap 
5 ApyELOLcnv to ev Apy., 10.256 vrjvo-L to vr)t , 11.466 avTiff to 
<^)Ct)P17, 12.9 TO) k" OVTL to TO KOLL OVTt, I3.79I HokV^OLTiqV tO IIo- 
Xv</>7)tt7P, 14.506 V7rb xXcopop Seo? siks to vi to Tpopios EkkafiE yvla, 
15.510 avTocrx^iiqv to avToo^eSt^, 16.510 alv 6 t)$ to avrov, 
17.266 Tocrcrr} apa Tpcbcov iaxv ysvETo to joaarj apa Tpo>85 ictXV 
tcrap, 18.63 18(0 te to tSotpt, 19.393 £ei)ypvorap to {.svyvv op, 
20.308 7 ratS 85 7 rat 8 a>p to 7 Tatdcov 7 ra! 865 , 21.33 KaraKTapusvaL to 
dait'EpLEva t, 22.59 eXecupe to eXe^o top, 23.362 Imroicnv to 
t7T7roup, 24.526 axvvpLEvovs to axvvpLevoL 5? Who, I say, could 
dare to change these passages and many like them so radically, 
given that it is scarcely clear on internal grounds which readings 
are better than which, unless either Eustathius and the scholiasts, 
or Greek writers who cite part of those verses, or many excellent 
manuscripts commanded that these changes be made? If you deny 
that this law holds, we deny in turn that there is any writer, of any 
nation or period, whom we cannot correct and interpolate elegantly 
by plausible conjecture. 

Here I shall give only four examples of interpolated verses: II. 
1.265, 2.168, 21.480, Od. 2.191. The first two of these are clearly 
good and appropriate to their passages. The second, indeed, is 
clearly Homeric, [since it is] doubtless repeated from the beginning 
of the book [2.17]. The third is no less Homeric, and fits the general 
order so well that one might almost be sorry to see it expelled. The 
fourth, finally, is bad neither in meter nor in meaning, so long as 
you read SwriasraL with Clarke. But even if all these verses seem 
quite Homeric, nevertheless they do not belong to Homer—unless, 
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perhaps, whatever the testimony of manuscripts reveals to have 
been made up a thousand years later, perhaps in a spirit of rivalry, 
or whatever quasi-Homeric verses Rhodoman made in his Palaestina 
belong to Homer. For the first of them is not to be found in most 
of the best manuscripts, nor does any scholiast nor Eustathius any¬ 
where acknowledge it; hence you may think that it was a late ad¬ 
dition from the Scutum Herculis 182. The second has no greater 
authority from the best scholia and codices. For they call for the 
sharpest possible punctuation between 167 and i69. a If the ancient 
critics had found this asyndeton—which now, with the middle verse 
removed, offends the ignorant—to be harsh, they could easily have 
softened it thus: evpe 8 5 eneira [instead of svpev cTreira]. Others 
have already expunged the third, which both Eustathius and several 
good codices reject, along with the first edition and the Roman. 
Nor does the fourth verse find support in Eustathius and other 
manuscripts, in which there appear a variety of versions of the 
ending, which obviously could not be brought along with the rest 
from II. 1.562. Anyone would certainly find these verses and some 
others worthless, though by no means ridiculous, if Rhodoman had 
recently made them, or Barnes (for he now and then produces 
something de menage , as he says). But if they are the work of wits 
buried centuries ago, will we not be permitted to reject them? I 
should like to learn by what right we may keep the rest. 


CHAPTER IX 

There is another, much more common variety of vulgate reading. 
These certainly do not lack the support of old manuscripts and 
recensions, and yet, either because of the poet’s usage, or the sym¬ 
metry and coherence of thought, or some other, similar reason, 
they must evidently be expunged and [the readings of] better man¬ 
uscripts put in their place. But in this variety, as in the previous 
one, the lack of good sources sometimes makes it uncertain to what 
each reading should be attributed—whether to the negligence of 
the editors or to the authority of the codices that they used—and 
thus to the authority of the ancients themselves. Thus I do not 

a For they call for the sharpest possible punctuation between 16 7 and i6g . . Schol. 2. 
167b Erbse. 
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know the origin of the vulgate UtEpir} at 2.766, which has come 
into our editions; but I cannot defend it either on the basis of 
Hymn to Mercury 7off. or that of any other passage. For what is 
mentioned there is not the “shepherd from Amphrysus” [Virgil, 
Georgies 3.2], but the herds sacred to the gods. However, several 
good codices^ along with Eustathius 3 preserve a name almost un¬ 
known to geography, but for this very reason liable to corruption— 
<J>i 7 pet 7 / or Iir\psir\. And Stephanus of Byzantium and Hesychius, b 
doubtless on the basis of this passage, represent it as a region near 
Pherae in Thessalia. But for many more other readings witnesses 
exist, by no means obscure ones, whose number and quality, proven 
in other cases, still cannot give credibility to readings that have lost 
it for one of these reasons. The following examples from this class 
will show anyone with a thorough knowledge of Homer's genius 
and idiom what I mean at a glance: II. 1.20 XveranE (piXr)v ra 8’ 
ovnoiva Sexecrfle changed to Xvaai re </>. rot t 5 arroiva 8 ex&vQoli, 
2.293 rjv to op, 3.42 sitoiIjlov to virotpiov, 4.24 er Hpr) to Up#, 5.227 
airo^eropai to Bmfifjorop at, 6.51 ettelOe to opive, 7.277 pEorcra) to 
pscrao), 8.454 to 8k Kal rereXecrpevov eorai to to 8 e kev tet. tjev, 
9.632 4>ovoio to </> optjos, 10.88 EifTEOti to yvcoaEat , 11.51 psO' i7nrr)(ov 
to psy' i7Tirr}(t)v , 12.382 x e W E(Jlv otp4>oTEpris (or x sL pt 7 e T V ETE PV) 
(f)EpOL to X e ^P G(r(T Oip<t>OTEpr )<? 6X01, 13.485 kvl dvpco to 8771 Ovpq), 
14.414 pl7T7)<; to 77 X 177 ^ 5 , 15.379 voov to KTVTTOV , 16.732 8778X6 tO 

808778 , 17.365 7TOVOV tO 0 OPOP, 18.53I ip&COV tO sipOiCOV, I9.I9 ETQtp- 
77870 tO TSTOLpTTETO) 20 .35 KEKGtCTTO tO KSKCtCTTaL , 21-493 8778170! tO 

V7rcada, 22.326 pspaa)(; to pspacora , 23.280 arOsvos to kXeos , 24.793 
KaorcypTjTOt krapoi te to KaaiyviqTOL 0’ erapoL te. 

Some of the readings that I have now rejected have quite old 
and qualified witnesses, in some cases ones mentioned by name in 

3 Some of them, like the Venetian, have a beginning and, as it were, a sort of 
augury of the corruption, Ihqepij). In the scholia there is nothing on this verse, nor 
does the vulgate form appear in them except at one point, 23.383 [A Dindorf]. But 
I think that Valckenaer would not have held this authority weightier than that of 
Macrobius [Saturnalia 1.17.44]. See him on Ammonius, [Animadversiones] 3.12. 


a However, several good codices . . .; Eustathius quotes Urjpei'p as a reading found 
“in other manuscripts” and IhepLj) as that of “some of the manuscripts.” Cf. Allen, 
apparatus ad loc. 

b And Stephanus of Byzantium and Hesychius: Stephanus s.v. Il^peta; Hesychius s.v. 
Ih)pir). 
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the scholia. But—not to mention that the very selection of different 
readings which we are offered forces us to use our own judgment— 
what compels us to swear by the words of the ancient critics, when 
we find that they have sometimes preferred readings inappropriate 
to Homer to better ones already accepted, or introduced them on 
the basis of an unsuitable conjecture? “The heart of Zenodotus” 
and “the liver of Crates” are objects of ridicule; 0 was Aristarchus 
so penetrating in mind and judgment that it is improper to disagree 
with him? Clearly, great names do not confer authority. If the poet’s 
own genius and usage, established by other passages, contradict 
them, then it seems that there is no reason to ask or even to wonder 
which—he, or critics many centuries later—has the greater au¬ 
thority. One wishes only that we knew for certain in individual 
passages what each of the critics was the first to introduce into the 
text, and in what state he received that from his predecessors. 

Also relevant here are some entire verses, which even the unan¬ 
imous agreement of the best texts cannot protect from the suspicion 
that they are interpolated. From this group I shall produce several 
below, and one particularly remarkable verse here: II. 13.731, which 
appears in all the codices yet collated save Vienna cxvii and — a 
point that may surprise you greatly—appears in the Venice codex 
itself without an obelus. d For it is easy to see that the sentence in 
which Polydamas compares himself with Hector is awkwardly ex¬ 
tended beyond the point by that verse. But Homer sometimes goes 
into a bit more detail than a given thought requires, and he is not 
to be judged by the cold rules of a correct eloquence. What need 
of further argument? Eustathius omits the verse from its place. 
And shortly afterwards he reports from the commentaries of the 
ancients that it was forged by Zenodotus of Mallos. e Why, then, 
should we accord this verse more authority than the verse of the 
Isocratean Dioscorides, which Athenaeus cites at 1. 11a, which is 
unsuitable and awkward after 9.119, or wherever else you stick 
it on, 

c “The heart of Zenodotus ” and “the liver of Crates” . . Wolf refers to the second 
passage by M. Furius Bibaculus ap. Suet. De grammaticis etrhetoribus 11.4 = Bibaculus 
2.7 Morel. 

d II. I 3 73 1 • • • appears in the Venice codex itself without an obelus: In fact the verse 
does not occur there. 

e Eustathius omits the verse . . . . And shortly afterwards he reports . . .: 957.1 iff. 
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”H oiVo) fxsdvoyv, 7 ) fi 9 sfiXai/jav Osoi avrot 
[“Either (I was) drunk with wine, or the gods themselves 
harmed me”], 

or this verse of Crates, in Plutarch, De Facie in orbe lunae 938D, 
added after 14.246, 

’AvSpacriv i) 8 e dsoiv ir\eiarTr)v em yaiav h)criv 
[“For men and gods; for he (Ocean) extends over the most 
land”], 

or the similar ones preserved by others? 


CHAPTER X 

I am not certain if these examples of the worthlessness of the 
vulgate readings will make the vulgate text lose something of its 
favor with men of right judgment. In this field, examples are cer¬ 
tainly more effective than the profound declarations of principle 
that great scholars have often laid down about it. While one reads 
those, one tends to approve of them; when it comes to action, idle 
superstition returns. And in Homer, indeed, that superstition has 
great advocates among the ancients themselves, among whom Lu¬ 
cian stands out for his ingenuity.* He reports that when he asked 
the poet in the underworld about the verses considered counterfeit 
by the critics, Homer answered simply, “they were all his.” True, 
one must take it that by this answer the kindly old gentleman only 
acknowledged the verses that had been admitted into the text be¬ 
fore his conversation with Lucian—for example, that Zenodotean 
one which Lucian clearly accepts in another work.^ Nonetheless, 
we do not see why we may not defend all the other additions and 
jokes and errors from other hands by the same excellent authority. 
The witty storyteller forgot to put this one small question to Homer 
as he departed: which of the many different recensions should one 
accept if one would not take the trouble to read Homer with an 
apparatus of manuscripts or to decide on these matters by oneself? 
For it would be too rash and thoughtless to accept as correct and 
genuine just the text that was by accident the vulgate in circulation 

4 Verae historiae , 2.20. 5 De saltatione 23. 
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in one’s time. Is there any difference between this and agreeing 
with the opinion of the one who is last of a large group to speak? 
Surely one who holds this opinion about the texts would have held 
a different vulgate to be valid had his life fallen in a different 
period. Indeed, if the text had been published at the outset from 
the very manuscripts whose faith he denies that we should follow, 
he would eagerly embrace exactly what he now despises and rejects. 

But neither, finally, will anyone think that the errors of scribes 
or typesetters, which crept into the vulgate text in his own time, 
should be preserved so devoutly—as, for example, in many editions 
at 11.546 dfxikq) has recently begun to be printed in place of opiXov, 
at 12.340 avra in place of avrds, at 17.750 in place of Zcrxet, 
etc. These minor stains, I believe, they are willing to see wiped 
away. We will therefore use this permission when similar errors 
lend themselves to an easy correction, even though they are some 
centuries older. But what shall I say of the cases which reveal that 
that “literal inspiration of the Muses” is spoiled a by human care¬ 
lessness and ignorance, by barbarisms and solecisms, and by cor¬ 
ruptions of thought and language that no one could accept with 
equanimity in any writer, much less in this best of all writers? I 
shall add a few examples of this kind as well—and especially ex¬ 
amples of such a sort that a little stroke of the pen would be enough 
to restore them according to the dictates of the finer manuscripts. 
For at 5.416 ix<*>P , with one letter removed, offers the absolutely 
correct reading i\(o, which, according to Eustathius, was once ac¬ 
cepted by all the best scholars, by analogy to the forms i8pa>, kvks o>, 
and the like. For a great many passages in the medical writers show 
that the word found in the vulgate was never employed by anyone 
in the neuter gender. Nor was that the intention of those from 
whom we received it, in whose opinion an apostrophe was certainly 
to be added. b But Barnes removed this error long ago. In the same 


a that “literal inspiration of the Muses ” is spoiled: Wolf’s term for “literal inspiration 
of the Muses,” Mouowi'eucma, is a play on the traditional Protestant theologians’ 
term for the literal inspiration of the Bible, deoTrvevaTia. For a similar attitude in 
a theological work that stands as a parallel to Wolf’s, see Griesbach’s Commentatio 
on Mark, cited in editorial note b to ch. 1 above: “Those who argue that Mark wrote 
under the influence of divine inspiration [e theopneustia] must surely regard it as 
being a pretty meagre one!” (op. cit., 135; original text ibid., 102). 

b an apostrophe was certainly to be added: Wolf is defending the epic accusative Ixco 
against the vulgate Ixwp. He took this as a corruption of ix&>p\ the normal accusative 
of lx<hp with its final alpha replaced by an apostrophe. 
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book, at 394, the same editor should have corrected the absurd kev 
from his manuscripts. If this is accepted, the sentence wrongly 
imitates the structure of verse 388, although it is rather of the same 
kind as what immediately follows at verse 395ff. For [the thought] 
is this: t\j] "Hprj, ore piv KparEpos irais ’A fjL(f)iTpv(ovo<s oicrrco 
fia\o)v bbvvr)onv e 8 cokev [“Hera endured, when the strong son of 
Amphitryon struck her with an arrow and caused her pain”]. c Else¬ 
where, on the contrary, the deletion of the particle ke had corrupted 
the construction, as at 17.629. A similar error of one small letter 
occurs at the end of 6 [529] in sXccctolvtes, a nominative which has 
nothing to depend on. It would be extremely awkward to take it 
back to apeaoropLeda , or, from the words which follow [that], at ke 
ttoQl Zei>9 8 o)T}, taking only the sense into account, to express some 
verb in the first person. So far I have been unable to find examples 
of such grammatical elegances in Homer, except for those that are 
suspect: as Od. 4.263, where Eustathius cites as from the ancients 
too the excellent reading of some codices, voor^urcrapLEviqv, which 
was changed, I think, by those who were offended by the occur¬ 
rence in the same case of a series of words different in gender, as 
in II. 22.109. For certainly none of the ancients could have accepted 
the vulgate in the vulgar way. At 10.57 they normally read kelvov 
yap ke peakuna irvOoiaro , where they think that 7TvOscrOaL is obey. 
Since not even the compilers of glossaries foist this interpretation 
upon us, it should certainly have been proved by one clear example. 
Eustathius foils anyone seeking the reading of his manuscripts with 
that wretched Kai ££779 [“and so on”]. d In fact, if he had found that 
reading, he would not have omitted so unusual a meaning, or would 
have come back to it elsewhere. This he does not do anywhere. For 
although at p. 1013.55, on 15.224, he remarks on 7 rv$E(TdaL con¬ 
structed with the genitive in such a way as to show that he has 
mentioned the phenomenon elsewhere, that pertains to its meaning 
not obey , but know or hear , about which he had clearly spoken at p. 
655.42. Therefore, Eustathius must also be added to the witnesses 
for our correction. He confirms our reading more clearly at 11.11, 

c “. . . and earned her pain”: The sentence that begins in 5.388 is a contrary-to-fact 
condition; the one that begins in 395 contains a statement with a temporal clause. 
Wolf here rewrites 392-94 by combining 392-93 with the end of 397 to show the 
logical similarity. 

d Eustathius foils anyone . . . : By failing to quote his text of 10.57 (he quotes parts 
of m.53-56). 
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where in the vulgate the verb aveiv was connected with the dative. 

I doubt very much whether that was normal in the similar verbs 
yeywvsiv, KEKkscrOai, KeksvEip, or indeed in that one; and I do not 
see that Homer normally used it so. And a trained sensitivity to 
meter can teach us that this is not the only awkwardness from which 
the verse suffers. The form ysyEPOLfisda at 13.485, which was trans¬ 
ferred from there to the dictionaries of dialects, was from another 
kind of false analogy. We have given the reading of several codices, 
ys yevoifAEda, as both usage and sense required. Evidently we should 
have waited for a greater number of codices so that we could correct 
the worst readings and easiest errors of some scribes, so that at 
16.380 we could change ava to apa, at 18.405 scrap to Icrav, at 
20.409 nacre to naecri. In addition to these, there is the very easy 
and very common confusion of moods, especially the subjunctive 
and optative. The debased Greeks themselves in later centuries did 
not do very well at maintaining the proper distinction between 
them. True, I have remarked about fifteen examples of this con¬ 
fusion which both the meter and all the manuscripts prevent us 
from correcting by the rule. But in a great many more cases there 
is no doubt that the older manuscripts, which agree with the gram¬ 
matical and metrical rules, must be followed. At least no one but 
an ignoramus would wish to see an extension in the very common 
practice of disturbing the succession of moods when symmetrical 
clauses are joined, or of adding a present indicative to the particle 
av or ke —especially when it is so easy to make the change, and that 
has the status of an argument for many people. 


CHAPTER XI 

And these specimens of corrections in the vulgate text, selected 
from a great quantity without special care, and suggested not by 
genius but by better manuscripts, may persuade anyone that by 
consulting purer sources the true form of the Homeric text can be 
reconstructed even today. Nor has the poet’s great age snatched 
this hope from us. For it is a mistake to think that all historical 
credibility is weakened or the integrity of texts corrupted by simple 
length of time, and that whatever has been done or written most 
recently must therefore also be held most true and genuine. I do 
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not speak about events; time itself effectively undeceives the cred¬ 
ulous about the things that they saw done almost before their eyes. a 
But texts suffer no corruption when laid away in chests in a place 
safe from moths and worms. 6 Why, then, if they are copied carefully 
and not too often, can they not last a very long time without serious 
harm, even if the autographs are lost? But for the faults that nor¬ 
mally arise from frequent and careless copying, the remedy is at 
hand in the art of criticism, which compares codices of different 
workmanship with one another. But can we trust that this good 
fortune, which is the lot of almost all texts, is that of the Homeric 
ones? 

We certainly can—unless these [Homeric] texts have undergone 
certain peculiar corruptions and more, and more serious, changes. 
But the very fact that their emendation was begun and practiced 
by the Greeks at a very early period shows that the ancient Greeks 
themselves already lacked exemplars of adequate purity, from 
which those who wished could copy new ones. The very first re¬ 
censions, the products of an art of criticism that was not yet so¬ 
phisticated, disagreed on many points to an extraordinary extent, 
and the vulgate form of the text was finally introduced in a more 
learned phase of Greek history by various grammarians after Ar¬ 
istotle. But we do not even have that pure form of the Aristarchean 
text, the one of which the ancients most approved for a long time, 
but one reedited and reworked according to the views of different 
critics in the generations just after Christ’s birth, and finally 
smirched with new blotches by the barbarous times that soon broke 
in. Must we not gather from these facts, as I boldly asserted long 
ago, 6 that the purity of Homer is very different from that of Lu¬ 
cretius or Virgil? As to the different state of those original editions 
and the Alexandrian ones, it suffices for the present to touch on 
the one fact that in Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, and other writers 
of that time we read not only variant forms of individual words, 

6 On Hesiod Theogony, p. 57 [Theogonia Hesiodea, ed. Wolf (1783), 57 = Kl. Schr., 
1:166]. 


a time itself effectively undeceives . . ..* Wolf echoes the familiar humanist adage that 
“Truth is the daughter of Time.” 

b safe from moths and worms: The phrase comes from Horace Sermones 2.3. 119; it 
was a topos in the Renaissance and after for the perils that awaited manuscripts 
improperly preserved in private collections. 
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but also a number of remarkable lines, of which no trace survives 
either in our text or in Eustathius and the oldest and most learned 
scholia. 7 And so far I feel that I will receive a ready assent from 
all those who have learned to trust their own eyes. But what if the 
suspicion of some scholars is probable—that these and the other 
poems of those times were not consigned to writing, but were first 
made by poets in their memories and made public in song, then 
made more widely available by the singing of the rhapsodes, whose 
peculiar art it was to learn them? c And if, because of this, many 
changes were necessarily made in them, by accident or design, 

7 In the book On Joints which is, if not by Hippocrates, certainly from the period 
of Hippocrates or just after, there is mentioned a long discourse by Homer on cattle, 
and this one verse is quoted: e O? 8’ ottot’ acnracnov sap 7)\v&e fiovalv ekigiv [“As 
when spring has come, welcome to cattle with twisted horns” ch. 8 = 4.98 Littre]. 
We find nothing like this anywhere in him today. Better known are the verses that 
Plato and Aristotle cite from their Homer, not ours. Those, indeed, include some 
for which one cannot now find a suitable place by conjecture. But I take it as 
established that the four verses quoted by Plato in the Alcibiades 2 [149D] found 
their home in II. 8 at the end, and that they were not assembled from several 
passages. Therefore I inserted them there [549-52], but not without brackets, since 
I reckoned that the Alexandrian critics had rejected them, along with the vulgate 
line 548, for good reason. No trace appears in our scholia of those lines and the 
similar ones that Greek writers continually ascribe to Homer. But in general the 
scholia offer almost nothing of the kind that is unknown from other sources. Eu¬ 
stathius has many more, and ones which the writers for their part do not mention. 
One who considers this, however ignorant he may be of the history of the text, can 
hardly suspect that everyone who cited such verses under Homer’s name was suf¬ 
fering a lapse of memory, or that we are wrongly assigning to the Iliad and Odyssey 
lines that perhaps occurred in other works ascribed to the poet. Thus Barnes— 
arbitrarily or, perhaps, by divination—assigned the hemistich found in Aeschines 
Against Timarchus 128, Qypr) 8’ ks crTparov f)\&s [“Rumor came to the army”], to 
the Thebaid , although it is explicitly reported to be in Homer’s Iliad , and even to be 
repeated several times in the Iliad. At one time I thought this meant the Little Iliad. 
Certainly no verse or sentence like this one occurs anywhere in either poem as we 
have it. But neither is there anything in the orator’s words that smells of an error. 
For we must try anything rather than believe either that Aeschines was so forgetful 
or ignorant in letters, or that so great a change took place in many passages in 
Homer. But the fact that none of the old commentators mentions that hemistich, 
not Eustathius, not any of the scholiasts, seems less surprising. They do not have 
the remarkable verses which Plutarch, in two passages [Quomodo adulescens poetas 
audire debeat , p. 26F, and Quomodo adulator ab amico intemoscatur, p. 72B], shows that 
the Alexandrians struck out of Phoenix’s speech, 9.458ff., and that I restored, 
following the example of others and the judgment of Valckenaer, Diatribe inEuripidis 
Perditorum Dramatum Reliquias (1767), p. 264. But all of this makes clear how right 
Giphanius was long ago to feel that the version of the text that Alexander the Great 
used did not survive in ours. That could be gathered from Aristotle alone. 


c But what if the suspicion of some scholars . . .: See below, ch. 26, n. 84; ch. 39, n. 
42. Valckenaer also told his students that the Homeric poems were “farragoes” of 
what had originally been individual songs performed by Homer and the rhapsodes. 
See the Introduction above. 
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before they were fixed, so to speak, in written form? And if for 
this very reason, as soon as they began to be written out, they had 
many differences, and soon acquired new ones from the rash con¬ 
jectures of those who rivaled one another in their efforts to polish 
them up, and to correct them by the best laws of the art of poetry 
and their own usage? And if, finally, it can be shown by probable 
arguments and reasons that this entire connected series of the two 
continuous poems is owed less to the genius of him to whom we 
have normally attributed it, than to the zeal of a more polite age 
and the collective efforts of many, and that therefore the very songs 
from which the Iliad and Odyssey were assembled do not all have 
one common author? d If, I say, one must accept a view different 
from the common one about all these things—what, then, will it 
mean to restore these poems to their original luster and genuine 
beauty? 

I have summarized in a few words the points which I will discuss, 
a little later and more precisely, elsewhere. For since I see that in 
these things I must uproot the solid opinion of almost all antiquity, 
in order that my arguments may be weighed more honestly, I shall 
now treat only their strongest points, briefly and with a light hand. 
If I learn that scholars do not accept them—that is, that they are 
weakened by contrary points and arguments—I shall be the first 
to reconsider them, “but may the Gods make all these things idle.” e 
For I think that in this sort of literature the true student must not 
be afraid of anything that goes against common opinion; and where 
history is silent or mumbles, he must be very willing to allow himself 
to be beaten by those who know how to interpret obscure report 
and uncertain traces of transmitted events with more subdety. For 
in this earliest period, in which the origins of the Homeric text 
must be sought, we have only the faintest illumination. This we 
must use with skill, or we will necessarily misjudge much of what 
happened in later times. 

d And if ’ finally , it can be shown . . .: Here Wolf makes an even more radical claim. 
He was never able to work out its implications in detail, though both Heyne and a 
large number of nineteenth-century scholars did attempt to do so, without lasting 
success. 

e “but may the Gods make all these things idle”: II 4.363. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Our very entrance is blocked by the serious question recently 
raised—or rather revived—about the origins of writing among the 
Greeks. But the brilliant audacity of Wood 8 above all has made it 
possible for me to return to this without causing much offense and, 
if I am able, to dispatch it. For if our forefathers had heard that 
serious doubts were raised as to whether Homer, the greatest of 
writers, used the art of writing, they would have cried out that the 
lovers of paradoxes no longer had any shame. Now we have begun 
to examine the natures of ancient monuments more profoundly 
and to judge each event by the mental and moral habits of its time 
and place, while keeping the strictest law of history—that we do 
not call into doubt things which are true and supported by honest 
witnesses, and that we do not take as established things which are 
passed down in any way whatever or adorned with the name of 
some author or other. Thus these poems, too, when they have been 
studied with some care, reveal a marvelous abundance of nature 
and talent, less art, no recherche and subtle learning at all. To be 
sure, one who feels no art in them would have to have a dull 


8 In his very famous book, An Essay on the Original Genius of Homer , 2d ed., 1775, 
in the chapter on the poet’s language and learning [237-92]. That, like the book as 
a whole, contains many shrewd and fine observations—save only for the almost 
complete lack of that subtlety, without which a historical argument can persuade 
but cannot convince. Hence we have recently seen several scholars criticize that 
chapter above all and support the common opinion: Wiedeburg, in Humanistisches 
Magazin i:i43ff. [apparently a wrong reference copied from the work cited next], 
and Harles in Fabricius’ Bibliotheca Graeca, 1:353, with exceptional zeal. I would not 
prefer to their judgment the levity of those who have simply repeated the brilliant 
Englishman’s opinion—or, as he calls it, his conjecture—or have been brought to it 
by their own errors, like the author [Charles Davy] of the tract Conjectural Observations 
on the Origin and Progress of Alphabetic Writing [1772], 99. Though the latter set out 
to remove the art of writing only from the time of the Homeric heroes, not from 
Homer, the former thought that it only became a truly common practice around 
554 b.c. But the philosophe Merian gave a learned and eloquent account of Wood’s 
arguments, and a fresh, acute defense of them, in a dissertation included last year 
in the French publications of the Berlin Academy [see the translators’ introduction, 
p. 3if.]. My friend opportunely presented me with it just as I was about to send 
this sheet to the printer. A quick reading of it at just the right time induced me to 
compress and shorten my arguments further and to omit entirely several arguments 
that I had made for the same thesis. For this is written for the learned, who will 
read Merian as well, and with whom one gains little advantage in such a case by 
dilating on individual circumstances. 
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sensibility and deaf ears; for their art is such that the most learned 
imitators have not been able to attain it, even in meter. Nonetheless, 
it is clear that all that art is in a sense closer to nature, and derived 
not from the rules of a science set out in books, but from a native 
sense of what is correct and beautiful. In this and other respects 
that poet is as different from the singers in their forest gatherings 
as he is from the poets of learned periods.^ This more accurate 
estimate has, as it were, set him back into his place and stripped 
him of the considerable excess baggage with which scholars had 
loaded him down for his honor’s sake, since they did not want the 
best author of the fairest art to be ignorant of anything that was 
ascribed, in their own period, to the cultivation of the arts and the 
elegance of social life. Hence he has blossomed with a new elegance 
and grace in the eyes of those who are competent and expert. 

“Not in the eyes of all,” some say; and we find it easy to believe 

them. For the method of those who read Homer and Callimachus 
and Virgil and Nonnus and Milton in one and the same spirit, and 
do not strive to weigh in reading and work out what each author’s 
age allows, has not yet entirely been done away with . 3 True, they 
ridicule the follies of the Reimanns; but they take it very ill when 
the god of poets is thought to have been ignorant of the very ABC 
of the sciences, when those who possess almost all of them in our 
day still do not dare to compose Iliads. That so great a genius, 

then, is to be deprived of the alphabet, and, along with it, 

9 This very noun poet , unknown of old to the bards, implies a rather toilsome piece 
of work. As to the common use of the noun we are happy to accept Plato’s explanation 
in the Symposium 205B-C, which is greatly preferable to the one on the basis of 
which certain Frenchmen used in the recent past to teach about the nature of poetics. 
But the word seems even more recent than Hesiod, and was not generally received 
until music began to be commonly distinguished from the art of composing poetry. 
I shall investigate this matter elsewhere. But when I refer to Hesiod, I mean the 
entire period into which falls the composition of the works now attributed to Hesiod. 
For it is clear that they cannot be ascribed to one man; and many more circulated 
under his name among the ancients. In the Works and Days there are many passages 
distinguished by the patina of venerable antiquity. But the Theogony and the Shield 
of Hercules and the great majority of the works that survive in short fragments are 
certainly a full century later than Homer. Proof of this point lies in the fact that 
they contain a good many novel ideas and imitations of Homeric passages, and in 
particular a fuller and more orderly knowledge of lands and peoples. 

a For the method of those who read Homer and Callimachus ... in one and the same spirit 
. . .: This is directed against Heyne, who, in his vastly popular edition of the Aeneid , 
had treated the Homeric poems as the individual, deliberate creations of a single 
author—and thus as directly comparable to the work of later, more sophisticated 
poets. (Wolf did much the same when teaching Virgil.) 
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Of those instruments that boys now sling over their arm 

as they come to school! b 

But I do not wish to make fun of those whom it is irrelevant and 
immodest to undeceive here. For there are expert Latin and Greek 
scholars among them. But I think many grant my view that exact 
knowledge of the Greek language is not sufficient equipment for 
understanding the poems of farthest antiquity in terms of the talent 
and genius of their authors. And I claim the right to reject those 
who lack this form of understanding as judges of all that I shall 
say about the mentality of those times. But they will feel less anger 
against me, I hope, since what I deny to Homer is less knowledge 
of letters than practice and skill with them. Indeed, this entails a 
consequence which they may employ to praise him in a new way. 
We certainly admire the ancient navigators all the more because 
they were able to direct their voyages without a ship’s compass; 
nor, perhaps, would every soldier today be able to believe that 
Alexander or Caesar did such great deeds and took so many well- 
fortified cities before the invention of gunpowder. Yet they had 
something which offered a sufficiently powerful substitute for gun¬ 
powder. How much more remarkable will it be that there was a 
poet who did not think that he should learn or that he needed that 
art, without which it seems impossible to compose a fairly long 
poem, even though it was known? 

And in fact—to attack the problem seriously—in Wood’s argu¬ 
ments many points are weak, many farfetched. He says that of the 
philosophers, too, down to Socrates, the ancients had few written 
works; that in Homer himself memory is treated as the sole cus¬ 
todian of events; that she is the mother of the Muses; that the 
Muses themselves are singers. As if the poet could have reworked 
myths that had once been accepted and established, c or as if one 
of those who used paper and ink could later have introduced into 
the poem a new, paper-bearing goddess in place of Mnemosyne. 

b Of those instruments . , Cf. Horace Sermones 1.6.74. 

c As if the poet could have reworked . . .: This is directed not only at Wood but at 
Heyne. Heyne held that the Greek poets radically reshaped the myths they inherited. 
For his views see e.g. B. Feldman and R. D. Richardson, The Rise of Modern Mythology , 
1680-1860 (Bloomington, 1972), 215-23; A. Horstmann, “Mythologie und Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. Der Mythosbegriff bei Christian Gottlob Heyne,” Archiv fur Be- 
griffsgeschichte , vol. 16, pt. 1 (1972), 60-85. Wolf makes clear that he is attacking 
Heyne in his fourth polemical letter, translated in part in the subsidia below. 
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Such things remain even though objects and customs change—just 
as words remain in languages, while their meanings are changed 
in accordance with the changes of times and things. When Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius uses the verb TrspTra&iv [“count on five fingers”] 
(2.975), no one, obviously, will believe that he counted on his fin¬ 
gers; nor, indeed, that Homer, who employed the same verb before, 
did so. For he counts up to 10,000, using reckoning by tens, and 
enumerates the Greek army of around 100,000 men. It would be 
the opposite error, but one of the same degree, if someone, on the 
basis of the customs of his own time, referred Homer’s word ev- 
vofiLr) [“good order”] or even Hesiod’s vopo<z [“law”] to written laws, 
or (bpri [“season,” “hour”] to our modern division of the day, or— 
in the matter that now chiefly concerns us—inferred from the verb 
ypatyeiv [“write”] or the noun crripa [“sign”] 10 that the art of writing 
was already practiced commonly at the time when those [words] 
were in use. One must not abuse this inconstant sort of language 
in such a way when examining the force of words, each of which 
has its own history, which depends not on words and utterances 
themselves but on the condition of the times and customs, d some¬ 
thing known from other sources. Such investigations, indeed, can 
not be completed on the basis of words alone. 

10 It is established that ypa<psiv, like x^P^ctg-elv and the like, belongs to the cat¬ 
egory of made up (onomatopoetic) verbs, and that its proper meaning is dig or 
scratch. Scholia to Theocritus, 6.18k [Wendel]: “The ancients said ypaif/at for gecron 
[carve].” Hesychius: 'Tpdajjar gvaai, x a pd£cu, apv^a 1.” One clearly observes this 
usage in all the following passages: II. 4.139, 11.388, 13.553, 17*599, 21.166; Od. 
22.280, 24.229. In our language as well the verb for writing [schreiben] has the rough 
sound of a carpenter’s chisel or some similar instrument. And in Homer that Greek 
verb does not have the meaning paint. Insofar as siglae and other abbreviations are 
called cnriiJLaTot or crrjju .ela, the period of the sophists reveals the first traces of them; 
to look for them in earlier times would be foolish. See J. Lipsius, Epistolarum Selec- 
tarum Centuria Prima ad Belgas [1605] 1:27 [pp. 23-28]. 


d on the condition of the times and customs: Eichhorn makes a similar point in his 
discussion of the Hebrew word nabi’ (‘prophet’); Einleitung ins Alte Testament (1st ed., 
1780-83), sect. 9. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

One who seeks ancient authority in the midst of all this uncertainty 
confronts the obscurities that often crop up around the origins of 
famous arts. How many arts are there—even of those discovered 
recently, that is, a few centuries ago—of the origins and develop¬ 
ment of which we can read accounts supported by good authors? 
But antiquity saw the origins and slow progress of many more 
things, the slender beginnings of which were witnessed by few and 
the utility of which to posterity was of concern to none. The mature 
race examined its origins only at a late date, when the memory of 
the first inventions had been obscured by the long time that had 
elapsed, and divergent reports had given rise to different opinions 
and new stories. Nor did historians employ that philosophical in¬ 
genuity with which we have investigated the progress and capacity 
of the human mind in inventing things, now that we have learned 
to take a wider view of the world, and to compare the habits and 
customs of different peoples that enjoy a similar level of material 
culture. 2 After all, this is the new light of our times, which was 
denied to, or of little interest to, the Greeks. 

But very few of those who have made learned collections of the 
passages in the ancients on the authors of the Greek alphabet have 
apparently taken advantage of this light. Hence the most profound 
scholars have disagreed on many points and on some have followed 
implausible opinions. For after the chief proponents of the common 
opinion, Scaliger and Salmasius, there were those who attributed 
what they took to be so necessary an art to the old tribes of the 
Pelasgi, even somewhat before Cadmus, and that opinion is still 
accepted now by many outstanding men. 11 The common error lies 

11 J. Bouhier in his Dissertatio appended to de Montfaucon’s Palaeographia Graeca 
[1708]; Wesseling on Diodorus Siculus [3.67 (1793-1807)], 2:558; Swinton, Jackson, 


a Nor did historians employ that philosophical ingenuity. . J. B. Merian makes a similar 
point: “They saw even less clearly than we, because on the one hand superstition 
and blind faith obstructed their vision, and on the other hand reason, good phi¬ 
losophy, a sophisticated [art of] criticism, and the torch of Oriental literature offer 
us an illumination that they lacked.” Merian, “Examen de la question, si Homere a 
ecrit ses poemes,” Memoires de I’Academie Royale des Sciences et belles-lettres . . . 
mdcclxxxviii et mdcclxxxix (Berlin, 1793), 529. 
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above all in this: they think that at the time when they see that 
letters are recorded as first being introduced to the Greeks—at that 
very same time their use spread through all of Greek territory and 
provided the opportunity for writing books. They fail to investigate 
the changes and degrees by which an invention of this kind had 
to be developed from its initial state. 5 Therefore, they do not even 
think that they must find out if these bards—many of whom, as 
Homer himself bears witness, existed long before him—wanted to 
use that very useful art, if it had been discovered. This error has 
been magnified by the tales of certain Greek writers ignorant about 
their own ancient past. There are reports of great scrolls of poems— 
indeed, if it please the Muses, of prose; likewise of laws and reg¬ 
ulations, as if they had been written down in the earliest times. 
Given the ancients’ lack of critical method, even the greatest schol¬ 
ars readily accepted this deceit. 12 To this extent, indeed, there is 


Bianconi, Monboddo, Astle, Larcher, others. Though this opinion was not entirely 
unknown to the ancients, there is no serious and reputable author among them 
who relates that the inhabitants of Greece earlier than Cadmus used letters or any 
other method for depicting sounds. To explicate the individual authors and stories 
forms no part of my enterprise. 

18 1 refer especially to the times when Greece was free, when the condition of 
studies was very different from that which followed with the rise of Alexandrian 
polymathy. Those earlier men lived in the forum, not in literary retreats; they were 
busy smelling out the deceptions involved in false records and forged wills, and 
more or less ignored the need to deal with forged books. For in the texts of this 
kind that had appeared they investigated less whether they belonged to those to 
whom they were commonly ascribed than whether they offered anything useful 
and worth reading. Thus Demosthenes, in his First Oration against Aristogeiton [11]— 
if that is really by Demosthenes—could produce a sentiment ascribed to Orpheus 
from a hymn that was written perhaps two centuries before his own time. Therefore 
one must not attach so much weight to Cicero and others, when they name the 
authors of old books, as many moderns do, except where they assert that they have 
gone into the matter carefully themselves or that they are following the verdicts of 
acute critics. Many of the ancients themselves, from Dionysius of Halicarnassus on, 
show how frivolously the most learned men used to deal with this whole area, and 
what great errors they made about the easiest problems of this kind. And the point 
would be even better established if the rrivoLKes [“tablets,” i.e., lists of authors and 
works] and other critical tracts of the Alexandrians survived. Instructed by these, 
the best later writers often made a habit of bringing forward doubts about the 
authority of the books from which they drew quotations and evidence. But they 
very rarely do so with the care that we now regard as necessary in such matters. 
Some even cite simply and with no suggestion of mistrust old books whose fraud- 
ulence had long ago been exposed, as their own contemporaries bear witness. In¬ 
deed, there are even those who indiscriminately cite books by the common titles 
and names which they themselves elsewhere deliberately expose as vulgar errors— 
sometimes in the very same works. 


b They fail to investigate the changes and degrees . . .; Cf. the similar considerations in 
ibid., 530-38. 
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no point among these that cannot be given some color by stabs at 
argument and semblances of plausibility—if, that is, you may shape 
the chronologies and the credibility of authors as your own pleasure 
and cleverness dictate. “It is extraordinary,” says Pliny, “how far 
the credulity of the Greeks extends. There is no lie so impudent 
that it lacks a witness ” c 


CHAPTER XIV 

History falsified in this way is not acceptable. Therefore let us 
ignore the Phemius of the false Herodotus, 3 the Pronapides of 
Diodorus and others, b the invented grammar-masters of Homer, 
with their schools and books; and let us produce the facts that 
induce and almost force us to believe that even if all the letters had 
been imported into Greece before Homer, nonetheless they were 
hardly used with ease before the first Olympiads [after 776 b.c.]. 
To make this point we will not have to linger over the hidden 
beginnings of the art in its rude form, which require a long ar¬ 
gument that cannot be divorced from the letters of the Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, Hebrews, and Latins. c But both consistent report and 
the form of the Greek letters convincingly show that of these peo¬ 
ples, the first that I mentioned either discovered this device in¬ 
dependently or so improved and spread it to other peoples, par¬ 
ticularly the Greeks, that they could be called and considered its 
inventor. But the time at which those three things were done is 
completely uncertain because of the many ridiculous things in the 
stories. We would know something for certain if those ancient 
Phoenician writers did not have to be relegated to the Phemii and 
Pronapidae, or if any author made it certain when this people began 
to use writing and for what sorts of affairs. But there is not even 
a trace of this kind, and there is no mention of the Phoenicians’ 
using their art even in commerce and trade. One who, after sharing 

c “It is extraordinary,” says Pliny . . Natural History 8.82. 

a the Phemius of the false Herodotus: See the Vita Herodotea of Homer, 8 ' (p. 194.36- 
195.2 Allen). 

b the Pronapides of Diodorus and others: Diodorus 3.67; cf. Tatian Oratio ad Graecos 

41* 

c To make this point . . .: This had been the standard way to treat the origins of the 
Greek alphabet at least since the appearance of Joseph Scaliger’s Thesaurus temporum 
in 1606. 
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my surprise at this, carefully considers the many other indications 
of the lateness with which writing was developed will perhaps yield 
at once to this opinion: whatever some say about the antiquity of 
the common use of writing must be taken as the Greeks’ invention, 
and should be evaluated in terms of Greek credibility. 

The Greek race always had a reprehensible desire to trace each 
of its most notable institutions back to the earliest times, and to 
attribute virtually every useful component of later culture to the 
discoveries of its own heroes. That has rendered unknown the first 
cultivators of many other arts as well as this one. For just as they 
attributed to Atlas, Cepheus, and many of their contemporaries 
knowledge of the stars, distorting ancient report, d so the poets seem 
to have attributed the praise either for discovering or for improving 
and adorning this splendid art in an outstanding way to a variety 
of men whom they had heard praised for knowledge of very useful 
things, or whose services to the human race they wished to extol. 
Thus, since they did not make distinctions between these stages of 
development, Aeschylus attributed the device to his Prometheus, e 
others to Cecrops, others to Orpheus, others to Linus, many to 
Cadmus, some to Palamedes. *3 Later historians and schoolmasters 
thought they could not fairly do away with these disagreements 
except by somehow spreading the glory among all. In this regard 
one point seems to me especially worthy of mention: that Euripides, 
by transferring the entire discovery to Palamedes, would have been 
mocking the common judgment of the Attic theater in an extraor- 


‘3 So Euripides in a famous fragment of the Palamedes [578 Nauck], in Stobaeus, 
Florilegium c. 81 [2.4.8; 2:28 Wachsmuth-Hense]. For I thought it necessary to 
disagree with Hemsterhusius (on Lucian, Indicium vocalium 5, [ed. Leipzig 1822-31, 
pp. 331-33]) about the meaning of those verses and similarly about the passage in 
Aeschylus, Prom . 460. He presses the language of the poets too hard [in trying to 
show that they do not see Prometheus or Palamedes as inventors]. Moreover, it does 
not seem possible that Tacitus, in the very important passage in Ann. 11.14, and 
Hyginus [277], and Dio Chrysostom [Orat. 13.21], all of whom ascribe the same 
discovery to Palamedes, derived that from Euripides alone. I omit the two declaimers 
in Reiske’s Oratores Graeci (1770-75), 8:74 and 118 [Alcidamas, Radermacher B 
22.16.22 and Gorgias, 82 B 1 ia.30 Diels-Kranz = Radermacher B 7.44.30], although 
they followed ancient reports in their arguments. All of them consider Palamedes 
the originator not of some few letters but of the whole invention. 


d For just as they attributed to Atlas . . Such accounts were still treated as historical 
in the early eighteenth century; see Frank Manuel, Isaac Newton , Historian (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1963). 
e Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound 459-61. 
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dinary way, if certain knowledge had then been available about the 
older development of the art and the gift of Cadmus. Euripides 
could not have been the first to do that; nor did tragedians invent 
in such a way. But if we are justified in relegating those forgotten 
stories to their authors the poets, will it be any part of an accurate 
judgment to award ready belief to one of them, drawn from the 
same sources, simply because it is more famous than the rest? 

But the gift of Cadmus has a great witness: Herodotus. I see this; 
and I shall add another no less weighty, and certainly a little older. 
And I do not therefore cease to wonder whether the story or rumor 
itself has much authority. For I think it rash, when authors disagree 
so acutely, to agree with one or a few—especially in the case of a 
thing which, since it was commonly and rightly attributed to the 
Phoenicians, could very easily have drawn its name from the Phoe¬ 
nician founder of a very famous colony in Greece. The other of 
those authors, in fact, is Dionysius of Miletus, a recorder of mythical 
history .*4 I do not produce that fact because I look down on him 
on account of his subject matter; nor do I look down so much on 
the poets, on whom he entirely depends. But I do not understand 
why we—who are seeking the truth, not “Phoenician false¬ 
hoods” ^—must consider him a more reliable witness in this regard 
than in the other things which he recounted. But Diodorus pre¬ 
served this passage of his for us; we read Herodotus in full. And 
in fact this equally zealous lover of truth and eager teller of false¬ 
hoods follows his custom here too, when he indicates that he is 
offering, not something which is certain and commonly believed, 
but some sort of report which he accepts. 16 He could not have been 

*4 In the great work KvkXo? [“Cycle”], passages from which are often cited by the 
grammarians. The one that we use here is from Diodorus Siculus 3.66-67. 

*5 This is a proverbial description in Eustathius 1757.61 on Od. 14.289, for things 
that are surprising and unbelievable. 

16 5*58: “The Phoenicians who arrived with Cadmus . . . settling into this area, 
introduced many other arts to the Greeks, and in particular letters, which the Greeks 
had not had before in my view , etc ” These words reveal that Herodotus was adjudicating 
between those who thought the device older than Cadmus and those who thought 
he had introduced it. But Larcher takes Herodotus to be following the latter opinion. 
He thinks that the omission of the article before “letters” means that he is reporting 
that Cadmus introduced only some of the letters. I wish that diligent man had not 
said this. For that omission is proper, given the sense that we follow; only the addition 
of the article would produce the one that Larcher prefers. I say nothing as to the 
great confusion that would ensue in the rest of the passage if it had to do with only 
a few letters. Most later writers have approved of Herodotus’ views. Since their 
arguments are unknown there is no point in piling up names and passages. And 
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more candid; nor should it be thought that the fault of those who 
accepted this sort of rumor as certainty is identical to that of the 
historian himself, if his reasoning was perhaps incorrect, as hap¬ 
pened to him both in other cases and with regard to his famous 
opinion about Homer and Hesiod, the first creators of the Greek 
theogony. 17 Therefore, Herodotus himself takes care that no one 
may be able to take a mythical event as established. I could make 
the point at greater length, producing similar examples of myths, 
in order to maintain that the famous name of Cadmus was irre¬ 
sponsibly transferred to a Phoenician discovery. But what has this 
to do with our inquiry? We grant that the barbarians of Boeotia 
had enough capacity for learning and free time that Cadmus could 
introduce letters, that he could reveal the marvelous art to them; f 
though Amphion, a whole century later, who is said to have moved 
stones by song to build the Theban citadel, could more easily have 
ordered the citizens to bring stones by an edicts But even if a few 
men had already made experiments in writing for a few, or had 
already inscribed metals, which had just recendy begun to be 
smelted, with short verses and epigrams, everyone can see without 
our instruction the vast distance between this crude sort of work 
and a fluent ability to use the art. 

I am more surprised at Herodotus because he thrusts back to 
the vicinity of Cadmus’ time the three epigrams that he copied out 

almost all belong to a later period. Of the lost early ones, if we only had the historical 
digression that Ephorus wrote on exactly this point, the one which Clement of 
Alexandria uses as an authority in praising Cadmus, in Stromata 1.16.75.1 [2:48.10 
Stahlin], we could perhaps refute many more inventions. But I fear it is rash to 
join with Herodotus those writers who relate that the art had a Phoenician origin 
but not that Cadmus introduced it. Unless I am wrong, the passage from Sophocles’ 
Pastores [514 Radt = 47i Nauck], mentioned by Hesychius s.v. <f>oiviKioL<s, belonged 
to this class. And [Hesychius] soon after has this: “The Lydians and Ionians [took] 
letters from a certain Phoenician.” 

17 2.53. Wesseling wrongly takes the words “These are the ones who made a 
theogony for the Greeks” in the sense that they are described as the first two to have 
expounded the theogony in verse , not to have founded it. Clearly ttoleIp [make] does 
occur in that sense. But the addition of a dative to the verb used in that sense would 
need illustration from examples, of a kind completely unknown to me. Athenagoras 
also agrees with the common view in Apologia pro Christianis 17, citing that passage 
and twisting it to agree with his opinion. 

f We grant that the barbarians . . .; The Boeotians were proverbial in antiquity for 
their uncouthness and stupidity; see Pindar Olympian 6.90, “Boeotian swine,” and 
the scholia on that passage (6.153a, c in Drachmann’s numeration). 

e Amphion, a whole century later . . . : Amphion and Zethus, the sons of Zeus and 
Antiope, were the mythical builders of the walls of Thebes. 
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in the same passage from the dedications of the Ismenian Apollo 
at Thebes, 18 and makes them three or four centuries older than 
Homer. He had heard this account, I think, from those who showed 
him the epigrams. He reports, as usual, what he had heard; and 
the unusual shape of the characters had convinced him, nor were 
minds then trained by judging things of this kind. But I cannot 
marvel enough at the fact that even today that deceit has aroused 
no suspicion in any of those accustomed to distinguishing the lan¬ 
guage of each period with subtle skill. Grant me, please, your dose 
attention to the sound of those verses, and compare it with Homer; 
either you will find nothing spurious in the Orphica , or you will 
admit that they were made in imitation of the Homeric—that is, 
cultivated Ionic—language, and are very far from being as old as 
is claimed. I am unmoved by the fact that nothing extant is old 
enough to clear the matter up by comparison. For who, seeing for 
the first time a man who is grown up and of full size, would want 
to ask him what measurements he had when he was in the cradle? 
Therefore I not only do not criticize the forgetfulness or ignorance 
of those writers who passed in silence over these remarkable mon¬ 
uments of writing, as G. J. Vossius does, 1 ^ but am led by this fact 
to wonder if Herodotus proved his opinion to the critics of his 
nation. And I think that the same conclusion must be drawn about 
the other inscriptions which some produce from the same temple. 20 

18 1 shall add them [from Herodotus 5.59-61] so that this page may make my 
meaning clear: 

I. ’ Afx(j)LTpv(ov p ave$r)KEv , iwv oltto Trjkefioawv. 

[Amphitryon dedicated me, coming from the Teleboans.] 

II. 2 t<aios 7rvypaxewv pe SKrjPokw 5 Airokkwvi 
viKT)crois ave$ 7 )Ke retv TrepLKakkes ayakpa. 

[Scaeus the winning boxer dedicated me to you, 
far-shooting Apollo, as a splendid ornament.] 

in. AaoSapas rpiTroS ’ avrov svctkotto) ’A7 rokkwvL 
povvapxewv ave$ 7 )K£ retv 7 repiKakke^ ayakpa. 

[Laodamas the ruler dedicated this very tripod 

to you, sharp-shooting Apollo, as a splendid ornament.] 

In the first verse I have agreed with some others in replacing the vulgate ewv with 
iwv, that is aviwv. Other conjectures are hardly appropriate—least of all the one 
made recently by several, after Bentley, dvedrjKe vewv. It would first be necessary 
to cite authors who use this active form [of the normally deponent verb veopai, 
“go”] other than some grammarians and the corrupt line 395 of the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter. 

’9 [Aristarchus, sive] De arte grammatica [2d ed., 1662] 1.10, p. 50. 

20 For example, Pausanias 9.11.1. The form eavrcp is enough by itself to reveal 
the modernity of those verses. And the epigram in Aristotle Mirab. ausc. 133 is no 
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Therefore, the only proper conclusion, in my view, that can be 
drawn from Herodotus is that the art of writing was known and 
practiced long enough before him that it could be attributed to the 
earliest times. You may think that this is enough to destroy Wood’s 
view. For if it had begun to be practiced so few years before He¬ 
rodotus, that most historical of writers would not have reached the 
judgment that he does. But I fear that the very familiar story of 
Cadmus must be referred to the time of the discovery rather than 
to the period in which knowledge of it reached the Greeks. For a 
vague report of such a discovery doubtless preceded exact knowl¬ 
edge among them; this was followed, after a long interval, by im¬ 
itations by unpracticed hands, and these, finally, by common use 
and the writing of books. 


CHAPTER XV 

Here I do not doubt that many will suspect that those names conceal 
indications of advances of this kind, and that so many inventors of 
the art are not praised for no reason. And there was a time when 
I too accepted this argument, and did not dare to deprive the times 
of Orpheus of inscriptions and epigrams, at least. I was bothered 
by—among other reasons—certain monuments of writing older 
than Homer, which either are said to have existed once or are 
eagerly defended by scholars today. 21 But many historical traces 
diverted me from that path, along with a diligent and subtle judg¬ 
ment on the material culture of those times and on the monuments 
themselves. Therefore I stick to my opinion: I think that even if 
all those things preceded Homer in time (for I prefer to leave that 
point uncertain for the present rather than to digress from my 


more ancient. Let others see if one must reach another conclusion about the in¬ 
scriptions from other temples that the ancients continually report as from the far¬ 
thest antiquity. I at least think that this whole area was the first one where holy 
deceit created havoc. 

21 As to the latter it will be sufficient to mention a single famous inscription, one 
of the Amyclaean ones discovered by Michel Fourmont [for whose forgeries see 
Sandys 2.390; 3.99, n.2]; as to the former, the stone stele of Theseus in Demosthenes 
Contra Neaeram 76; the votive offering of Cadmus himself in Diodorus 5.58; the 
brazen tablet in Pliny 7.58.210, etc., etc. 
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main path), nevertheless nothing is thereby established about the 
common use of the art. For a great effort had to be made before 
foreign characters could be adapted to native sounds and new 
characters furnished for the vowels and the letters that the Phoen¬ 
ician script had lacked. And only when this task was completed 
could the device finally be applied to inscriptions on stones and 
similar materials. But nonetheless, even if those preparations were 
sufficiently complete in the age of the Iliad , a long journey, and 
one made harder by many obstacles, had to be completed before 
that people, in a more learned phase of its history, could apply an 
art fitted out with manageable instruments, first to the writing of 
short pages and then to that of complete books. 

I have summarized in a few words things which—as the times 
then were—several centuries could not, perhaps, have brought into 
effect. For a long time the simple life of those men contained 
nothing that could seem worthy of written record. Occupied in 
everything else, they did the things that their descendants write 
about—or, as we have heard about some peoples, they despised 
this craft, even when it had been displayed to them, as something 
that belonged to an unfitting idleness. But by long practice they 
became used to both passing on and receiving the poems they 
composed orally. Hence to reduce to mute characters poems that 
flourished mightily in song and recitation would have seemed, to 
the sensibility of the time, to be nothing less than to destroy them 
and to deprive them of their vital force and spirit. I shall discuss 
this point below when I explain the function of the rhapsodes. Now 
we turn our attention to the obstacles which an age not very adept 
at crafts must necessarily have set in the way of such a device, in 
itself not very accessible to the senses, so that it could not be quickly 
transformed from its rude beginnings to ready ease. And indeed, 
it is a great effort in itself to describe in detail the quantity and 
duration of the problems in this area that were caused by lack of 
tools. But I shall not entirely shirk that effort, for the sake of those 
who are so used to the ease of their pens and paper that they will 
think I am immoderately overstating the difficulties of this kind. 

Let them, then, look over with me the things which, as ancient 
writers record, wretchedly held back the writing of the Greeks until 
about the sixth century before Christ, when biblus or papyrus first 
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brought greater ease. 223 But we abandon leaves and tree bark to 
the Sibyls, and to the fabulous Dares and to lovers, even though a 
trace of that custom may seem to persist in condemnation by leaves 
and in the Syracusan petalism. b Nor indeed did anyone teach that 
writing was commonly done on potsherds, simply because some 
forms of balloting were carried out with them at Athens. But 
there is no doubt at all that the first attempts were made on 
stones, on pieces of wood, and plates of metal. Certainly we believe 
the excellent authors who say that Solon and others inscribed laws 
on wooden tablets and boards. But let no one rashly believe that 
the Greeks consigned any writing that was not public to this sub¬ 
stance—except those whom the Boeotians have persuaded about 
their leaden exemplar of the Works and Days of Hesiod, which 
Pausanias saw next to the spring on Helicon but apparently could 
not read because age had corrupted it in many places. 23 But as 
public monuments were recorded on wood and metals, so it would 
be quite credible that both kinds—especially private ones—were 
recorded on cloths, if only this sort of book had been normally 
used by the Greeks at any time. Since that is not the case, and that 
sort [of book] is ascribed to the Romans alone 2 ^—unless someone 

22 Many have already seen the falsity of the common opinion, which derives from 
M. Varro in Pliny 13.21.70, that papyrus was invented at Alexandria. To be sure 
Varro seems to refer to some more convenient way of making papyrus paper, 
of the sort used in his time. A point somewhat like this will be made a little later 
about parchment. On the other hand, the arguments by which Melchior Gui- 
landinus ascribes the use of papyrus for writing to the time of the bards, in his 
Commentarius in 3 Plinii capita de papyro [1572] Membrum 2, pp. 17ff., are worthless. 
But we do find testimonies from the fifth century b.c. in the comic poets Cratinus 
and Plato, cited in Pollux at the end of bk. 7 [210-11], and in Herodotus, loc. cit. 
The first of these used / 3 i/ 3 Atoypa</>os, the second x^prat, the third, less ambiguously, 
/ 3 i/ 3 Xoi and, in other passages, / 3 t/ 3 Kia. And by that he gives sufficient indication that 
the use of papyrus was not new in his time. 

23 9 * 3 1 - 4 - 

24 This is how to interpret Pliny, loc. cit., which we have used in all our arguments 
about the instruments employed in ancient writing. It is pointless to summon as 
witnesses the other passages about [writing] and the individual books of scholars. 


a when biblus or papyrus first brought greater ease: On the development of papyrus 
as a writing material (and the passage from book 13 of Pliny’s Natural History which 
is Wolf’s [and our] main source) see N. Lewis, Papyrus in Classical Antiquity (Oxford, 
1974). For discussion of the passage before Wolf, see A. Grafton, “Rhetoric, Phil¬ 
ology and Egyptomania in the 1570s ... ,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 42 (1979), 167-94. 

b In condemnation by leaves and in the Syracusan petalism: For the Athenian practice 
of condemnation by leaves see the scholium on Aeschines 1.111; for Syracusan 
petalism and Athenian ostracism see Diodorus 11.87. 
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wishes to offer Moses a supply of it so that he may compose the 
Pentateuch 2 ^—we may not make up even a cloth Iliad. Therefore, 
it is clear that the art remained rather crude and its use very un¬ 
common until it was noticed that it could be practiced on sheep- 
or goat-skins. But Herodotus records in the rich passage I have 
mentioned several times that the Ionians invented that; and that 
could have been the only device older than papyrus that offered 
a convenient means for writing books. To be sure, the same author 
mentions waxed tablets 26 —but scrolls and books certainly could not 
have been composed of these. 


CHAPTER XVI 

But if in fact Ionia had begun to scrape skins and prepare them 
for writing long before parchment was made, and the same people 
that first refined poems produced a handier material for writing, 
why are we trying to find out what sort of thing the Ionian bard 
used for setting down his poems? Clearly [he used] 

Oidiv TTOiea K<xka KOti alirokia irkare ’ aiyojv 

[“Fair flocks of sheep and wide-ranging flocks of goats”]. 3 

We would only wish that Herodotus had added the time at which 
that Ionian custom began to be commonly practiced, though it 
apparently was not very commonly practiced given that it yielded 
readily to papyrus paper. And in fact—if only the other consid¬ 
erations allow—we will not interpret that in too farfetched a way 
if we believe that this use of skins was introduced around the epoch 
of the Olympiads [776 b.c.], and derived from the Orientals, among 
whom, like certain other barbarian nations, it flourished mightily 


2 s See above ail Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Alte Testament [1787], 1:136 [#63], 
2:213 [#405]. 

26 At the end of bk. 7, in the history of Demaratus, king of the Spartans [239]. 
But he does not produce it there as something novel. And Hemsterhusius cleverly 
guessed that the Cyprians used wax on skins, on Pollux 10 [1706], 1214. 


a “Fair flocks of sheep and wide-ranging flocks of goats”: The first of these two phrases 
closes Od. 11.402, 12.129, 24.112; the second appears in Od. 14.101 and 103. But 
they never occur in the same line. Given that Od. 14.101 and 103 follow closely 
after the phrase “so many flocks of sheep” (14.100 ad fin.), it would seem that Wolf 
was quoting from memory and produced this conflation accidentally. 
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and survived for a long time. But even if you accept this, as the 
accumulated other considerations will force you to, nevertheless 
the very number of the letters shows that the device had not become 
handy and common even then. We waste no more time on the 
eleven or sixteen letters of Cadmus or the three or four of Pa- 
lamedes, or any other inconsistencies in the historical interpretation 
of ancient myth-making. A more certain account attributed a rather 
prominent part in filling out the letters and devising new ones to 
Simonides of Ceos and Epicharmus of Sicily, the originator of an¬ 
cient comedy, as late as the sixth and fifth centuries b.c . 27 It is 
reported that Ionian Samos then made public use of these letters, 
when set into a proper series with the rest by one Callistratus, before 
others did. 28 And several attest, and from reliable witnesses, that 
this Ionic alphabet of twenty-four letters was adopted by the Athe¬ 
nian people only under the archonship of Euclides, in Ol. 94.2, 
403 b.c., and that before this time the use of the two long vowels 
was not common there. 29 

2 ? See Hyginus Fab. 277; Pliny 7.56.192; Tzetzes Chil. 12.398 [5off.]; the scholia 
in Villoison’s Anecdota Graeca [1781] 2:187. Compare E. Spanheim De Praestantia et 
Usu Nummorum Antiquorum Dissertatio 2 [. Dissertationes (1717), vol. 1)], 84-85; Goens 
on Simonides 4.1; A. Mongitor, Bibliotheca Sicula [1707], 1:181. 

28 Relevant to that was the bon mot of Aristophanes in the Babylonians , a play 
performed around 427 b.c., OL 88. See Suidas s.v. Da/uW 6 8 r)^o<; [1 77]; cf. s.v. 

* ATTiKio-fios [A 4360]; the Venetian B scholia to II. 7.185; Tzetzes Chil. 12.398, 5off. 
When the latter calls Callistratus a grammarian, that very stupid man is following 
the custom of the scholars of those days when they wished to praise those of older 
times as they deserved. More important is the fact that Spanheim (loc. cit.) revealed 
from that scholium, which was then unpublished: that the work of Callistratus was 
handed down by the authority of Ephorus. I suspect, moreover, that in the last part 
of his history, when this writer had come to the revision of the Attic laws made 
after the expulsion of the Thirty, he treated this entire matter at length, and that 
the passage from Clement in n. 16 above was excerpted precisely from there. 

2 9 Namely from Ephorus, Theopompus, Andron of Ephesus, perhaps many 
others. In place of these we must visit some muddy streams: Eusebius Chronographia, 
on Ol. 94.4; Cedrenus and the Paschal Chronicle on 96.4, with the scholia to Euripides 
Phoenissae 682, where an old variant is recorded based on the early style of writing, 
crw vlv eKyovq) and crot vtv ettyovoi. There see Valckenaer [Euripidis Phoenissae , 1755] 
on line 688; G. J. Vossius, De Arte Grammatica 1.30 [above, ch. 14, n. 19], p. 113; 
C. Salmasius, Add. ad Inscriptiones Herodis Attici [1619], 232; J. Bouhier [above, ch. 
13, n. 11], Dissertatio §66; P. Wesselingon S. Petit’s Leges Atticae, 194 [in Jurisprudent^ 2 
Romana et Attica . . . (1738-41), vol. 3]; E. Corsini, Fasti Attici [1751], 3:276. The 
passage of Syrianus on Hermogenes [Staseis (Venice, 1509) pt. 2] p. 17 quoted by 
this last [p. 277A] has an obscure reference of a sort that one would not expect at 
all from such compilers. It is enough that they all agree on the main point. But this 
reveals what it was that the Athenians called “the alphabet after Eucleides.” The 
letters that had been used before were called “the old alphabet” or “Attic letters.” 
True, the opinions of scholars about these differ; see the commentators on Har- 
pocration, s.vv. ’AttikoZ? ypappaai [p. 65.7 Dindorf), etc. 
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The writing of the Greeks, then, reached completion and was 
reduced to order at a very late date: first, as I suspect for many 
reasons, in the city-states that held Sicily and Magna Graecia, then 
in Athens, that city later so fertile in letters. But we must again 
take care not to believe that the use of writing was so late or that 
it was established in all of Greece at that same time. In light of the 
fact that the Ionians gave their European kindred an example of 
more refined culture, both humane and civil, in so many things, 
and that they were proficient at an early date in various forms of 
art and commerce, it would be probable, even in the absence of 
historical testimony, that they were the first to perceive the utility 
of this outstanding device as well, and to have expended effort and 
ingenuity on it. Clearly, they did not have to await Callistratus of 
Samos in order to try to put something in writing; they used pa¬ 
pyrus well before him. Indeed, before Simonides and Epicharmus 
there were lyric poets, both Ionian and Aeolic, who could scarcely 
do without that aid for making poems. Finally, in that city which 
held on to the old alphabet for the longest time, b in Ol. 39 [624- 
620 b.c.] a smaller number of letters was enough for the establish¬ 
ment of Dracon’s laws. Indeed, would not the same number have 
been enough for great scrolls, if only the latter had been in normal 
use then, whether they consisted of skins or of Egyptian papyrus? 
And some years before Dracon’s magistracy, thanks to Psammeti- 
chus, Egypt had been laid open to Ionian trade, so that they could 
have had a supply of papyrus. To give this conjecture historical 
credibility, Herodotus would have needed so few words, if he had 
not written for Greeks alone! Now the obscurity of two centuries, 
the eighth and seventh before Christ, is especially irksome. During 
them the nation blew into a fine blaze the sparks of that most refined 
humanity which it had previously received, and made wonderful 
progress toward complete excellence in the arts. The seeds of a 
good many practices were sown in those obscure times. And we 
can make a responsible conjecture and infer from some of the 
historical evidence that it was in those centuries just after the La¬ 
cedaemonian Lycurgus that the art of writing first found significant 
use in public and spread beyond inscriptions, with the result that 
we may more easily forego explicit testimonies. 

b in that city . . Athens. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

But these very pieces of historical evidence reveal that a far longer 
interval than anyone now thinks lay between these beginnings of 
the public use of writing and the time'when writing and making 
books became common customs. In this connection, it is first of all 
vitally important that there is no record of any literary monument 
of that kind in the time of Lycurgus or immediately afterward, not 
a letter, not a poem, not a book of any kind, of which a copy or 
certain knowledge of a copy reached later ages. Unless, perhaps, 
we wish to heed the stories that I discussed in chapter 13 above 
and the writers who invent things ancient as their own customs and 
whims suggest; some among them cut their throats with their own 
sword. 3 ° But why look for private writing at a time when, amid 
zealous efforts to impose order on the city-states, even the laws 
were clearly not promulgated in written form? I refer to all the 
nations of Greece; I do not except the Ionians. For them I think 
I can accept as an authority the silence of those who often give 
precise lists of the ancient lawgivers, admitting to their ranks all to 
whom the honor of this appellation was attributed in any way. 
Certainly if those many Greek and Roman writers had seen written 
laws ascribed to the Ionians or the Aeolians in the once-famous 
books and collections of Aristotle and Theophrastus^ 1 laws enacted 
before Pittacus in Ol. 48 [588-584 b.c.], no competent student of 
antiquity can think that they would have passed over them with 
such consistency, or failed to enlarge their list with a new name. 
From this it is clear that all those things which then took the place 
of laws, whether they were called vopoi or Oecrpoi or pi^rpat, were 


3° So Gorgias speaking as Palamedes [82 B 11a Diels-Kranz = B 7.44 Rader- 
macher], who ascribes to him the invention of “the alphabet, the instrument of 
memory” [§ 30], mentions the use of correspondence as something very common 
in Palamedes’ time [§ 6]. He is also deceitful when he denies in the same passage 
that a Greek could converse with a Trojan without an interpreter [§ 7]. If anyone 
finds such rubbish acceptable, I shall show him Ovid, the author of the Epistolae 
Heroidum, and many other, greater supporters, none of whom is so distinguished 
as that Mutianus, thrice consul, who had read in Lycia, to Pliny’s amazement 
(13.27.88), a letter written from Troy by Sarpedon. 

3 1 See Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca bk. 3, [1793], 398 and 452. I omit the similar 
works of others on the Greek laws and those who proposed them, such as those of 
Callimachus, Heraclides Ponticus, Hermippus, etc., which were less frequently read. 
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published in Ionia and in nearby Greece no differendy than they 
were among the Agathyrsi in the time of Aristotle, and previously 
among the Cretans and Lacedaemonians, who, it is known, also 
employed song and musical modes for this task. The first of all the 
Greeks to accept written laws were the Locri Epizephyrii , from Zaleu- 
cus $ 2 whose prime Eusebius places in Ol. 29, 664 b.c., seventy years 
before Solon. 

But only a faint report survives about the laws of Zaleucus, one 
corrupted by speech makers, and hence there is much that we do 
not know, including the sort of writing and the instruments by 
which they were set down. But what the Athenians’ writing was 
like in the time of Solon—that is, their public writing to be sure— 
is shown by his laws, carved boustrophedon on rough materials in Ol. 
46.3, 594 b.c. That their private writing was more convenient at 
that time seems unlikely, for the same reasons for which Bentley 
denied that the fabulae plaustrariae of Susarion and Thespis (Ol. 50 
61) were published in writing,with no scholar opposing him. 
Certainly there is no mention or indication of Attic writers before 

3 * Though there are only two suitable extant witnesses to this report (Scymnus 
Periegesis 312-15; Strabo 6.259-60), it is nonetheless dear from their words that it 
was established with complete unanimity of old. Thus Cicero seems to have read 
precisely that in the books that he mentions, Att. 6.1.18. The weight of this authority 
is greatly increased by the disease common among the Greeks, which I censured 
just above in Gorgias, and often elsewhere. For everyone who had ever been known 
for making laws normally received the same respect from them. Even myths—Ceres 
“the law-giver,” Triptolemus, Cecrops—were not scorned. Elsewhere in this area, 
after the custom of early times, things that did not belong to one period or that 
had been changed and amended in various ways by the efforts of several were 
heaped at the doors of individuals. Was this not done in the case of Minos the 
Cretan, that of Lycurgus, similarly that of Moses? But all of them were commonly 
believed to have written, and the myths did not yield to the brighter light of history. 
Thus Clement, in Stromata 1.16.79.4 [2:51.22 Stahlin], juxtaposes Zaleucus , the first 
legislator (for this is how he rightly describes the first man to write laws down; the 
earlier ones were rather educators and leaders to their fellow citizens), with Minos, 
in such a way that the latter is to be regarded as having done the same thing seven 
centuries earlier. And Clement’s source was not obscure. For the Platonic Dialogue 
[Minos], 320C, explicitly ascribes to Minos “laws written on brazen tablets.” This 
passage has somehow deceived even the best scholars of our time, although another 
one very like it in the same work has influenced no one. According to the same 
witness, tragedy should be dragged back from the period of Thespis and Phrynichus 
to that of Minos, and one should mock all those who made Homer much older than 
tragedy [320E-321A]. But the learned grammarian Apollodorus testifies, in Bi¬ 
bliotheca 3.1.2 that Minos “wrote laws.” In fact he writes this, he does not give explicit 
testimony. Perhaps he did not even believe it. Many use this expression even for 
Lycurgus, who, as all antiquity cries out, left nothing in writing. 

33 In his Apology for the Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris , logff. in Lennep’s 
[Latin] translation. [Works, ed. A. Dyce (1836), 1:25iff.] 
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the time of the Persians,^ the credibility of which is not weakened 
by the general condition of the period and the polity and by the 
silence of the most reliable authors. But I shall not pursue what I 
cannot establish without long digressions; I would even willingly 
admit that this art gradually began to be employed in private use 
at Athens somewhat before Solon; nor do I doubt that some clever 
men did that in other cities, specifically those of Ionia and Magna 
Graecia, in the eighth and seventh centuries, and that some poets 
either followed their example or initiated the practice on their 
own—if not Asius, Eumelus, Arctinus, and the others famous in 
the first Olympiads for epic poems, at least, surely, Archilochus, 
Aleman, Pisander, Arion, and their contemporaries. But if it is a 
question of all Greece and the rather more common use of the art 
and the custom of writing books , these are not to be removed from the 
period of Thales, Solon, Pisistratus, and those who are called the 
Sages—that is, that in which the language came to be freed from 
meter. This is shown us by the history of all the Greek arts, so that 
we seem to have no need at all for the testimony of that people, 
which forgot its own infancy. 

I have nothing to say here about the cultivation of prose begun 
by Solon himself and many others at the beginning of the sixth 
century b.c., and about the causes for the new enterprise; and 
everything that can be drawn from passages in the ancients has 
been said; but I shall bring forward one point, which, although it 
rests on a conjecture, is nonetheless very useful for this question 
of ours, unless I am completely deceived. For it seems clearly nec¬ 
essary that at the time when the Greeks seized the impulse to tear 
away the chains of meter and create prose, the art of writing was 
sufficiently manageable, and a supply of instruments was ready 
which they could use for it without serious difficulty. This is not 
because I think that this supply had some power to create a new 
way of expressing thoughts—as some scholars, since they were sur- 

34 Like the comic poets Chionides and Magnes, like the philosopher Anaxagoras, 
who moved to Athens at the age of twenty in Ol. 75.1 [480 b.c.]; Diogenes Laertius 
2.7. Aristotle mentions the former of those poets as the first of the Attic writers of 
comedy. Suidas, with Eudocia, observed on the basis of ancient chronographers 
that he produced plays eight years before Xerxes. Hence Joseph Scaliger did well 
to enter him at Ol. 73 [488-484 b.c.] in his Olympiad List [Thesaurus Temporum, 2d 
ed. (1658) 2:318]. But the comedy of the Sicilian Greeks—which was set down in 
writing by Epicharmus even before the tyranny of Gelon, if I interpret the hints of 
the ancients correctly—preceded both of them by several years. 
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prised that poetry came into being so early and did not see the 
reason why it happened in that way, produced this as the principal 
cause of the thing: that the unlettered people shrewdly saw that 
the metrical arrangement of verses would be a splendid aid to their 
memorization. 3 But nonetheless, I do not understand how on earth 
it could occur to anyone to compose something in prose, unless he 
had available some storehouse for his composition other than his 
own memory. For the memory is overwhelmed and the mind wan¬ 
ders and goes astray in this free series of words, which is not bound 
by any fixed meter, not set off, as it were, by any limits in which 
the speech must round itself off completely. But the Homeric dic¬ 
tion is very distant from the stridency of the rough tropes and 
images of primitive peoples, and it is quite pure in words and 
phrases. In its even and modest tenor it announces in advance, so 
to speak, the prose diction that will follow after it—which, however, 
we find that no one attempted for more than three centuries. Hence 
I tend to think that it was not the level of mental cultivation but 
certain other factors, and especially the difficulty of writing, that 
hindered prose from following poetic eloquence as quickly as na¬ 
ture would allow. 

Therefore to attempt writing and to fit it to common use seem 
clearly to have been one and the same thing as to attempt prose 
and to set oneself to refine it. For it was not first created then; it 
lacked only cultivation and a certain symmetry, which could go no 
further in wood, metals, or stones than in familiar conversation, in 
letters, or in speeches. This, I believe, also enables me to show very 
elegantly why none of the ancients includes among the writers of 
prose those who had not yet used a portable material for writing— 
for example, Solon in his laws. Much less could Hipparchus have 
been admitted into their number because of the brief sententiae and 
moral precepts that he had carved on public monuments some 
seventy years after Solon. 35 Now if only those who set out to create 

35 The 'hnrapxeioL 'Eppai were known previously from the comic poets, and 
now above all from the author of the Platonic Dialogue entitled Hipparchus [228- 
29]. See the further material in Meursius’ Atticae Lectiones [1617], 5.7 [p. 257] and 


a This is not because l think . . .: This may be directed against Eichhorn, who had 
argued that writing was necessary to explain how “the old lofty language of poetry 
had subsided to nearly the level of prose, and become fettered by grammatical 
rules” ( Einleitung , ch. 10; tr. G. T. Gollop [London, 1888], 41). 
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proper books are brought forward as the authors of the new way 
of writing—like Cadmus of Miletus, Pherecydes of Syros, and 
others, the contemporaries of Pisistratus (for all ancient report 
clearly agrees on this)—then that serves as a powerful argument 
that the making of books , among both the Ionians and the rest of the 
Greeks, was not earlier than this very period. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Up to now we have tried to test how much progress we could make 
in this controversy by employing the testimonies of all of history, 
not the authority of Homer and of his ancient commentators. Come 
now, let us turn our attention to what these provide, setting aside 
as is proper those who, careless of antiquity, speak of the works of 
Homer, Hesiod, and their contemporaries as though these were 
just any books in their library, or use the word “writing” through 
a vulgar stylistic error, not a mental judgment. Thus I myself—I 
who argue that those singers were not writers but singers—have 
allowed that verb to escape me now and then without resistance, 
lest the unusual repetition of another one several times prove of¬ 
fensive. This same explanation must cover a good many passages 
in the ancients, like those which contain a reference to writing in 
the laws of Lycurgus; no scholar has believed that these were first 
promulgated in writing in ancient times. I would assign to the same 
category the well-known passage in Apollodorus, in which he uses 
the noun sTncrrokrj [“letter”] with regard to the murderous com¬ 
mands of Proetus in II. 6.168—especially since reference to an 
outworn custom would not have been appropriate there, and I 
would deny that Apollodorus’ opinion about this matter should be 
sought in that passage, if the words themselves were not completely 
inconsistent with the meaning of a proper letter.^ 6 

Pisistratus [1623, ch.] 12 [pp. 85-87]. But one must not infer from these inscriptions 
that everyone in Athens knew how to read then. Even somewhat later that was 
restricted to a few of the brave Cecropidae. Nonetheless that custom could have 
enticed them to learn; I think it was no worse than our alphabet books. 

s 6 2.3.1: “Proetus gave him a letter [eTriaroAas] to convey to Iobates, in which it 
was written [epeyeypairro] that he should kill Bellerophon. But Iobates, having 
recognized [kmyvovs] it, ordered etc. . . .” The two words in this passage that seem 
to pertain to the writing of letters are, I maintain, such that if they are taken as 
referring to notes or symbols, they are perfect, and have been used with care. For 
byypafysiv is both of uncertain force in itself and is the very verb that one finds in 
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To what, then, do those words apply? To what the most learned 
grammarians of Alexandria, as will at once be clear, more or less 
agreed on. What I am going to say will cause wonder; and I myself 
have often wondered at it, given the widespread lack of historical 
sense in antiquity. There was no learned Homeric commentator in 
Greece who thought that what is properly called the art of writing 
was mentioned in these verses or anywhere else in Homer's poems. 
If someone finds this a rash statement, let him please disabuse me 
of this error by some authority other than that of a certain recent 
scholiast, which I shall set forth at length in its place. From Eu¬ 
stathius and the older sources he will not be able to do it. Therefore, 
if any of the ancients whose materials Eustathius compiled for his 
own commentary had anywhere produced a contrary argument, 
how could it be that a man more expert in ancient words than 
customs—and who, perhaps, did not even retain his own sermons 
by memory alone—nowhere babbled about it in his extremely long 
commentary, and nowhere assigned the use of writing to the poet’s 
heroes? For one cannot count the passage in which he feigns that 
the Pelasgi preserved the knowledge of letters from the flood— 
even though some antiquarians value it highly.37 This is an inven- 


the poet. Replace it with kyykv<beiv [carve], eyKokairreiv [cut], kyxotpacrcreiv [engrave ]; 
you will feel that the effort to change it is misguided. But he changed Homer’s 
7 rival; [tablet] to sttlcttoKt) [letter]. This too is fine, and so appropriate to a symbol 
of any kind that if he intended to describe the thing in general terms, not the 
manner of the thing and the obsolete custom, the Greek language had nothing 
more appropriate. For it is certain that the primary signification of km(nokr\ is 
kvTokri, command. From this also come the koyojv ema-Tokai in Sophocles [Tr. 493]. 
Cf. the commentators on Hesychius, 1:1390 [ed. Alberti, (1746), s.v. emcrTokai]. 
But more relevant to this is the point made by Eustathius, p. 632.9 on 6.169, which 
will be more clearly understood later, that Homer’s 7 rival; is “what later men called 
kTTKTTokr}.” But the verb kmyvtovai, recognize —not read, which is avayvoivai, never 
the other—removes all doubt. Those who take it in a different sense will have to 
show us that the Greeks commonly used it in regard to a letter; and in order that 
they may show us quickly, we do not even exclude the times of Pianudes and 
Eustathius. Otherwise they will have to concede to us that there was hardly any 
other, more expressive idiom for the mythographer to use if he wanted, as he 
normally does, to describe the thing itself briefly and in a prosaic style, not to play 
the antiquary in an inappropriate place. 

37 On II. 2.841, p. 358.6. Homer calls the Pelasgi Slot because of this great service 
of theirs. Is it not astonishing that Eustathius ignores this remarkable fiction at 
10.429 and Od. 19.177? Or was it perhaps not in his scholia? Certainly ours do not 
offer it; nor does Diodorus Siculus 5.57, where he makes up similar stories about 
the monuments with inscriptions that were destroyed in the Flood. I pass over 
another point of a similar kind in this passage in Eustathius. The learned, who are 
well acquainted with him, will notice it even if their attention is not drawn to it. 
The others would simply believe it or, if they are less credulous by nature, would 
ascribe it to my partiality. I do not wish to undergo either danger here. 
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tion of historians making up old wives’ tales, a twin to the one about 
Noah—the sort of thing that that age freely embraced. But we seek 
in Eustathius not the opinions of Eustathius but those of earlier 
grammarians, whose scholia he had before his eyes. And we will 
see a little later that he reports everything else from these scholia, 
both in general and above all on those verses where he treats a 
subject not in passing. 

But so far as I can determine, neither Eustathius nor any of the 
scholiasts tries to learn whether Homer himself knew the art that 
was unknown to his heroes, for they neither affirm nor deny the 
matter categorically. And how much weight would we attach to 
their words, should they be convicted of falsehood by events that 
not even the greatest antiquity concealed? No need of long dis¬ 
cussions. This question doubtless exercised the Alexandrian critics 
as well. And if there is any authority that we can set—given this 
great loss of ancient books—against the ambiguous silence of our 
scholia, it derives precisely from their disputations. This is how one 
must take the remarkable passage in Josephus, where he clearly 
says, “It is said that Homer did not use writing in composing poems, 
and that they were first revealed to the public and spread by mem¬ 
ory; afterward, being consigned to writing, they took on this 
form and tenor.” 38 This is the only clear, explicit testimony about 


3 * Against Apion 1.2: “The Greeks learned the nature of letters late and with 
difficulty. For those who assign the earliest date for their use are proud of the fact 
that they learned them from the Phoenicians and Cadmus. It would not be possible 
to show any record that has been preserved from that time, either in temples or 
on public dedications.” (G. J. Vossius finds this astonishing because of the noble 
epigrams in Herodotus. Those who have accepted what I wrote above [ch. 14] will 
now feel differently. Doubtless Josephus did not consider it worthwhile to waste 
time on refuting those stories and the like. And many others had done this before 
him, as this very passage shows. Now pay close attention to what he adds:) “Seeing 
that it later was considered a very difficult and controversial question, whether those 
who fought for so many years at Troy used letters. And the true position prevails, 
which is rather that they were not acquainted with the present way of using letters. 
In general, no commonly recognized writing is found among the Greeks older than 
the poetry of Homer. But he too seems to have been later than the Trojan War, 
and they say that not even he left his poetry in writing, but it was preserved by 
memory and assembled later from the songs. And it is because of this that there 
are so many inconsistencies in it.” For the sake of beginners, I must point out, as 
Merian does, that the expression “they say” is used even for things that are quite 
certain, in a report that is by no means obscure , not for things that are reported by 
some or a few. The Greek expression for these latter is “some say.” The nature of 
the Latin verbs dicunt, ferunt, perhibent , is just the same. Not that this is very helpful 
in itself. For rumor asserts [perhibet] a great many things that reason and three 
witnesses show to be false! 
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the question. But it is weightier because it was written against the 
most learned Homeric commentator, and no ancient defender of 
a different or contrary opinion survives. Therefore, however the 
overall credibility of Josephus may be assessed, that passage will 
have all the force that clear words have. Recently he was reinforced 
by a certain scholiast,39 a coadjutor unworthy of any mention had 
he not gathered his tale, one soon corrupted by the stories of later 
grammarians, from the same Alexandrian remains. For it is clear 
that they did not draw it from Josephus. But each must work out 
for himself how much weight is to be attached to such a judgment 
of the ancients. Though I believe that it is very weighty, partly in 
itself, partly because they had in their possession more poems close 
to the Homeric age, let it take the place of an indictment, not a 
sentence, in this case. For since we have the very lines in which the 
poet is thought either to omit mention of or to bear witness to the 
art of writing, it is our part to decide which is true on the basis of 
the fixed laws of interpretation. 


CHAPTER XIX 

But some confront us, citing against us the fact that the meaning 
of silence is ambiguous in this sort of history. In this they clearly 
have a point, but it is not so strong as they think it is. There is 
doubtless a sort of silence that has no decisive weight and is not to 
be drawn to either side. On the other hand, there is another sort 
that is eloquent and, so to speak, articulate, which has always had 
the greatest weight with all prudent men, unless it is overcome by 
the authority of those bearing witness to a different conclusion or 
by reason, which overcomes all authorities. If, perhaps, Homer’s 
silence is not of that kind, we will freely heed those who refer us 
to other poets, many of whom, we see, mention the art of writing 
nowhere, though they were clearly very practiced in it. Yet the 
condition of these and of the Hesiodic poems seems to be slightly 
different. For given the great length of the former, representations 


39 On the Grammar of Dionysius Thrax, in Villoison, Anecdota Graeca 2.182 \Gram- 
matici Graeci 3.179]: “For the works of Homer were lost, as they say. For in those 
days they were not transmitted by writing, but only by training so that they might 
be preserved by memory, etc.” 
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of a great many customs and remarkable arts are woven into them, 
especially of those that then had some element of the remarkable 
on account of their novelty; and in those of Hesiod a great part of 
the domestic economy is described. Hence one may quite rightly 
find it surprising that neither mentioned so very useful a device. 
But this argument would not be sound enough by itself, nor worthy 
that scholars should plume themselves so greatly on it. For they 
confess that they think Homer knew no art which is not found in 
his work, and this argument is rebutted by a variety of examples 
of arts to which he nowhere refers, but which are of such a nature 
that others which he often praises could not have existed without 
them. 

Let us pass on to something else that involves the problem in 
question to a greater extent. The doubt was raised of old '° whether 
Homer knew of the use of boiled meats. 3 For he does not have the 
verb Eifjeiv [“boil”], or another of the same force; he sets only roast 
meats on his tables. But could he who sang, at II. 21.362, Od. 12.237 
and the like, about the custom of placing cauldrons on the fire, 
have been totally ignorant of the devices of cooking? Nor, I believe, 
did the ancients who raised the question doubt that. Homer knew 
no art of painting worthy of the name; 4 ' he mentions many woven 
things and products of related arts, no painting. For who could 
fasten this name on the reddening of ships or the pigments of the 
Carian woman, 42 even though those things were a sort of rehearsal 
for painting? Both poems indicate that the heroes practiced riding 
for neither military nor domestic ends. For we must ignore the 
authority of one particular passage, II. 10.5i3ff., for several rea¬ 
sons; but the comparisons at II. i5-67gff. and Od. 5.371 seem to 
make it quite impossible that riding itself was unknown to Homer. 
I have used these examples particularly because they reveal how 
great the difference is between things unknown and things com- 

4 ° A trace remains in Athenaeus 1.25D. 

4* So, rightly, Pliny 35.5.15P This passage is not, as some think, opposed to another 
one in the same work, 33.38.115P, though that is perhaps drawn from a different 
writer. The history of the arts among the Greeks confirms the fact. We refer the 
reader to those who have written of it. 

4 * 11 . 4.14iff. “Black ships,” “red-cheeked ships,” “crimson-cheeked ships,” are 
well known from many verses. 


a The doubt was raised of old: Plato Republic 404B-C; Athenaeus Deipnosophistae 12B- 
C; Porphyry De abstinentia 1.13. 
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monly used, and how carefully and cautiously we must draw in¬ 
ferences about the development of the first inventions or customs. 
Imagine, then, that the bard somewhere spoke explicitly about the 
invention of Cadmus or Palamedes, or bore witness that exchanges 
of letters (which many consider the first essays at writing) were 
common; surely that does not make it clear that it was also custom¬ 
ary for volumes of poems to be written. 

But an accurate interpretation will easily prove that the two pas¬ 
sages in Homer where something like writing occurs are no more 
to be taken as about writing than is the famous one in Cicero 4 ^ to 
be taken as about modern printing. And in the one passage, II. 
7.175 ff., I think that all will soon agree that there is nothing that 
much helps either side. A method of drawing lots is described there, 
by a famous example to be sure, but in such a way that the entire 
tale cries out against any thought of letters entering one’s mind. 
For the fact that the lot which left the helmet was shown by the 
herald, passing around, to everyone, so that they might acknowl¬ 
edge it, shows that the crr^ixara [“signs”] that the heroes use are 
XOLpay^ara [“marks”], or arbitrary symbols imposed on wood or 
some other scrap material. 44 Therefore the verb emypci^eip in line 
187 must have the same meaning there as everywhere else: dig or 
engrave . The sense of the other passage, 6.i68ff., was made more 
problematic by those who used not to learn Homeric customs from 
Homer but to import them into him, and to twist doubtful words 
to fit the customs of their own time. And certainly the matter of 
this passage persuades you, in a way, to expect a letter; so do the 
c rr)fxaTa (who does not know the (fxnvLKiKa (j^jiara Ka 8 fiov [“Phoe¬ 
nician signs of Cadmus”]?) and the tt ivai; 7 ttvktos (a. folded tablet , 


43 De natura deorum 2.37.93. 

44 Here I must record the explanation of a recent scholiast that I promised a little 
while ago [ch. 18], in Cod. Venetus B, on 185—a delightful fellow. We are finding 
it hard to seek out a single alphabet; he has as many different ones as there were 
peoples in Greece, and sees that as the reason why each of the heroes only knew 
his own handwriting. The shorter scholiast who has long been in print, informed 
by better sources at this passage, indicates more correctly that “not letters” but 
“certain lines” should be understood here. Best of all is the old scholiast of Cod. A 
on 187 [a conflation of Scholia Didymi on 175 and 187]: “Not with written words, 
but having engraved signs. For if they commonly knew letters, then the herald and 
the others to whom the lot was shown would necessarily have read it.” Similarly, 
Eustathius, 674.35 on 7 X ^9 : “One must necessarily think that such symbols were 
not letters, but certain images or simply figures on an inexpensive substance, such 
as a rock or a piece of wood or something of the sort ” 
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or, to put it more elegantly, a sealed tablet ).« But on that account the 
agreement of the ancient interpreters was extraordinary. Here too 
they wanted the verb ypa<t>e(.v [“write”] to be xapacnjEiv [“scratch”] 
or [“carve”], the crripuara to be elScoXa nva [“certain im¬ 

ages”], in accordance with their original meaning; the nival;, fi¬ 
nally, to be a aavis [“wooden tablet”] or ^vkapiov [“bit of wood”] 4 6 
It is very striking , 15 1 say, that they who elsewhere besmear Homer 

45 So, more or less, most of the best French translators, des lettres bien sgellees', Pope, 
a sealed tablet; others in similar ways; as if they had translated those Latin terms 
from Cicero in the text, or had taken the description of a folding tablet from 
Herodian Hist. 1.17. In him at 7.6, Poliziano rightly translates 7 ttvktol ttLvoike<; as 
litterae obsignatae [a sealed letter]. Will we also have to listen to Pollux 4.18, where 
he cites in a single series the Homeric nival; and the more recent triptychs and 
polyptychs? And the tragedians? In them there occur cravides , nruxai , 8 ia 7 rrvxai 
ypapparov [folding leaves with writing]; so in Euripides, both elsewhere and at 
Hippol. 856, Ale. 967. Indeed, to say nothing of the tragedians’ custom of transferring 
modern customs into the heroic age, tablets could at any time have been folded as 
we fold paper. But the only point in question is whether they were furnished with 
alphabetical characters and true writing. That neither Pollux, nor Herodian, nor 
the tragedians tell us. 

4 6 Eustathius explains these things very accurately, 632-46ff. [on 6.i68f.]: “The 
use of letters is recent; similarly the use of drawn rather than incised signs is a late dis¬ 
covery; and the use of papyrus is a discovery of the later period. But the ancients, 
like the Egyptians, made as hieroglyphic representations certain small creatures and 
other marks, to serve as an indication of what they wished to say. And so they, like 
some of the Scythians later, signified what they wished by inscribing or carving 
certain images and many sorts of linear carvings on tablets—that is, panels—both 
of various other sorts and in some cases from boxwood [ek 7 rvgwp], from which come 
the ones called Trvgides. . . . He says that signs were cut in the folding tablet in 
accordance with the oldest custom. . . . The folding tablet is what we call a writing 
tablet or book or tablet.. . . Someone might consider this too as evidence that letters 
were at one time carved on boards, which was practiced especially on marble blocks, 
with which the onomatopoeia of ypa(f>eip is very appropriate. But if such a writing 
tablet were assembled from pine in a triangular form, like the later Attic axones, 
on which the laws were inscribed, then both the 7 rival; in Homer and the 8eAro$ 
in later writers could be a literal description of it. . . . Also useful for the present 
passage is the ancient custom according to which the ancients cut on trees as on 
tablets the names of those they loved, as if Loves or mountain nymphs were doing 
it—for example, ‘so and so is a fair woman,’ ‘so and so is a fair man.’ . . . But 
from these things a proverb was later derived: ‘Bellerophon by his own letters,’ etc.” 
Compare Eustathius on the Odyssey p. 1926.49 [22.277ff.fi p. 1959.57 [24.229]. 
Anyone who knows Eustathius can see at once to what authors all that must be 
ascribed; and he himself cites his “Ancients.” That is why the oldest scholiast remarks 
in Cod. A that the writing of syllables and words seems to be meant here, but that 
it is not so, the “symbols” are “images, not letters.” Apollonius preserved the same 
point in brief in his Lexicon, s.v. ypanrvs [55.2 2 Bekker]. And the passage in Pliny 
13.13.88 is relevant precisely to this; there, when he had written that the use of 
writing tablets was found in Homer even before Trojan times, he added that Bel¬ 
lerophon was given writing tablets (i.e. orders on tablets), not letters. Though this de¬ 
scription based on Roman customs would be of little use to us without the remains 
of the Greek grammarians. 

b It is very striking. . .: Cf. the Introduction above for the importance of this passage. 
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so zealously with their modern wisdom, now suddenly appear so 
unlike themselves. For this is how we find the authors of the oldest 
scholia and Eustathius himself, from whom the long-standing 
agreement—if not of all 47 the interpreters, at least of most of the 
best ones—is apparent. 

Therefore, though much in this passage is ambiguous, it may 
nevertheless seem to contain something hidden which, though neg¬ 
lected by the learned until now, induced and forced the ancients 
to see there too some sort of marks or symbols, not true written 
characters. To this category belongs in particular the verb Seigai 
[“show”], the force of which is such as to drive even the fiercest 
opponent from his position. For if Homer was speaking of a piece 
of writing that was conveyed and delivered, either I am completely 
ignorant of his idiom, or I maintain that he would have used any 
verb other than that one. Not only do I maintain this, but I further 
deny that any poet, Greek or Latin, not even one completely en¬ 
amored of violent phrasing, ever used a verb of showing or displaying 
for delivering a letter. I would be less troubled by crr^ia iSea-da i 
[“see the sign”] for the reading of a text at line 176, though I would 
not think that this was properly Homeric either; now it is clear that 
both fall into the same category. It is pointless to add anything 
more. I shall ask one question: will it be more correct to torture 
and twist Homer’s speech than to accept an interpretation of the 
ancients that goes against the custom of both their times and ours? 

What sort of custom that was—what sort of symbols from Proetus 
were shown to Iobates—must be investigated elsewhere. We do not 
know what the ancient grammarians conjectured, except that a few 
of them, as more have done in modern times, seem to have reck¬ 
oned them among the hieroglyphs . 4 ® But I may not find it hard to 
convince one who compares the passage in Apollodorus with our 
scholia that they considered the nlvat; tttuktos a sort of wooden 
die or token, which had the deadly marks carved on it with rough 

47 Eustathius, p. 633.9 [° n 6.i68f.]: “Some say that ‘signs’ there could be a more 
philosophical term for letters. For letters are the signs of words and thoughts and 
things.” One of these “some” is the scholiast of Cod. B, who explains “signs” in the 
common way as “letters”; not to mention Plutarch and other writers, who babble 
sometimes about Bellerophon’s “letter,” sometimes about his “letters.” 

48 See for example C. G. Bachet de Meziriac on Ovid Heroides [4.5-6] [Commentaire 
sur les Epistres dVvide (1716)], 1:328. But a certain trace of this explanation is found 
in the passage from Eustathius that I quoted. 
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skill.49 The poet’s habits hardly allow us to think of a waxed tablet, 
for he would surely have adorned skillful work of that kind with 
some epithet or other addition. 


CHAPTER XX 

The explication of these passages, not fetched from extraneous 
opinions but carefully established on the precise meaning of Ho¬ 
mer’s language, shows, then, that no mention of writing is made 
in them. And, clearly, if the matter were different in the second 
passage, a suspicious man could not unreasonably think it inter¬ 
polated or corrupted in some way. Since this suspicion would re¬ 
move the very appearance of a common use of letters (by appear¬ 
ance I mean the example of one epistle) and would leave no trace of 
them in the poet, no support at all would remain to the opposite 
opinion—except from the great length of the two poems, which 
makes it seem incredible that they could either have been completed 
or passed on to posterity without the aid of that art. But learned 
and unlearned men know how weak that scrap of an argument is, 
and how it violates the first laws of history. 

But not only is there no such testimony or trace of the device in 
Homer, no evidence of even the faintest beginnings of true writing 
or Cadmus’ gift,s° but, what is by far the most important point, 


49 The scholiast of Cod. A, on 169: ‘Tpai/ica means gecrai [scratch]. Because he 
cut images, through which the father-in-law of Proetus had to know.” This is a 
periphrasis of the verb that Apollodorus used, kmyvovs [having recognized ]; thus it 
is clear that both follow the same opinion. Eustathius, loc. cit.: “Euripides somewhere 
says, changing the Homeric ‘signs’ into ‘tokens,’ ‘And to send tokens to foreigners, 
who will do you good’ ” (Medea 613). But it seems very likely to me, that already at 
that time relatives employed certain symbolic marks, by which they could share 
their views about certain very important matters, and particularly that this sort of deadly 
sign was perhaps invented in that age when killings and hostilities were usually 
avenged with terrible savagery. But these points must be dealt with more accurately 
in an investigation specifically devoted to the tokens of the ancients. In the meantime 
no one will be sorry for consulting the similar points in Merian [Memoires de Vacademie 
royale, Berlin, 1793], 523ff., including this very witty passage: “If there were really 
a letter written in alphabetical characters there—it would be extremely odd that an 
invention so useful, and ever since then so well known, had disappeared two gen¬ 
erations later, in circumstances when its use would have been important in quite a 
different way. Was it then only good for letters of recommendation that tended to get people 
eaten by the Chimera ?” 

5° I have always found it particularly hard to understand how it was possible, if 
that story about Cadmus were so old as they claim, that so many Greek poets 
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everything contradicts it. The word book is nowhere, writing is no¬ 
where, reading is nowhere, letters are nowhere; 5 ’ 1 nothing in so many 
thousands of verses is arranged for reading, everything for hearing; 
there are no pacts or treaties except face to face; there is no source 
of report for old times except memory and rumor and monuments 
without writing; 52 from that comes the diligent and, in the Iliad , 
strenuously repeated invocation of the Muses, the goddesses of 
memory; there is no inscription on the pillars and tombs that are 
sometimes mentioned; there is no other inscription of any kind; 
there is no coin or fabricated money; there is no use of writing in 
domestic matters or trade; 53 there are no maps; finally there are 
no letter carriers and no letters. If these had been in normal use 
in Ulysses’ homeland, or if “folding tablets” had been adequate to 


completely ignored it. The silence of the Latin poets and of Apollodorus, who 
collected everything notable from the mythic poets, shows us that all did this, not 
only the ones whom we still possess. This is all the more remarkable in that the 
remainder of the story of Cadmus provided the occasion for very famous legends. 
Therefore we might infer with certainty from that fact this much: that the obscure 
rudiments of that art were unable through many centuries to inspire any of the 
mythic poets to praise its author. But a proper explanation of this will be easy if 
the Greeks did not have those rudiments before the ninth century b.c. 

5 * The verb ypa<t>eiv has been sufficiently discussed. In the older writers it never 
has the meaning which is normal from Aeschylus and Pindar on. The nouns derived 
from it, ypa<f>r) and ypappa, are also later. The ancients observed this in the Homeric 
passage where the triple occurrence of crrfpa struck them. They thought the poet 
would have engaged in variation if he had known those [nouns]. Eustathius, loc. 
cit.: “The poet did not know ypappa. If it had been in use in his day—just as if 
yponrrvs, which [occurs] in the Odyssey [24.229], had been—he would not have said 
<TT)p,a three times, persisting in the word because it was the only appropriate one.” 
I find ypappa first in Erinna [AP 6.352 = Gow-Page Hellenistic Epigrams 1797]. Nor 
do you find avayvwva 1, ready or anything like that, where you would most expect 
it, though crrjpaTa avaypwva t occurs in a different sense at Od . 19.250, 23.206, 
24.346. Finally the word 8 sXtos is no older than Aeschylus and the author of the 
Batrachomyomachia , who was contemporary with Aeschylus, as even some of the 
ancients saw. 

52 See the passages in E. I. Koch’s article, Litterar. Magazin \fiir Buchhandler, Schrift- 
steller und Kiinstler, Berlin, 1792] 1: 76. 

53 You will not find such things in Hesiod’s Works and Days. But at Od. 8.163 
someone <j> 6 prov pirqpaiv [“mindful of his cargo”] is mentioned on a ship. Now let 
someone compare, if he can, the Romans who had the title a memoria [remem¬ 
brancer]. We follow the old usage, as in Od. 21.95. Nor do we care about the 
explanation found in Eustathius [1590.7], “the secretary, or one who records in 
writing; or, also, to explain it differently, auditor, financial officer.” Though these 
too sufficiently reveal the opinions of the ancient commentators. But our hawkers 
and retailers would laugh if they read this. I myself once heard a woman of this 
order, who was quite illiterate and unintelligent in other respects, make so long a 
reckoning of the wares that she had stored in various towns, that she could perhaps 
vie with the pvr)poiv of the Phoenician ship. 
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the inquiries of the suitors and Telemachus, we would doubtless 
have an Odyssey that was shorter by some books—or, as Rousseau 
concluded,54 none at all. 


CHAPTER XXI 

When all these silences are gathered and assembled in a single 
array, does it seem possible that they can be accidental? Or is one 
who is silent in this fashion playing the part of one who speaks and 
bears clear witness? Though I am not very credulous, they would 
be enough in themselves to persuade me fully; and to defend the 
common opinion would seem the maddest obstinacy. But some, I 
think, will say that [those silences] can support the conclusion that 
letters were either very obscure or quite unknown in Trojan times, 
but not that the poet two centuries later was himself illiterate as 
well. If I wanted to block off this last retreat, I would have to embark 
on a long excursus about the whole method that Homer normally 
employs in describing the heroes’ life. Only rarely do I find in him 

54 This very clever man’s opinion certainly deserves to be copied out in full here 
from his Essay on the Origin of Languages , Oeuvres posth. (ed. Geneva, 1782), 16:240 
[cap. vi]: “Whatever we may be told about the invention of the Greek alphabet, I 
believe it to be much more modern than it is thought to be, and I base this opinion 
chiefly on the nature of the language. It has often occurred to me that it is doubtful 
not only that Homer knew how to write, but even that anyone used writing in his 
time. I greatly regret that this is so directly refuted by the story of Bellerophon in 
the Iliad. As I have the misfortune, like Father Hardouin, to be a little stubborn 
about my paradoxes, if I were less ignorant I would be tempted to make my doubts 
include this story, and to impeach it as having been—without much scrutiny— 
interpolated by those who compiled Homer. Not only does one see few traces of 
this art in the rest of the Iliad [It is not surprising that he says that there are few 
traces when there are none ; this is the language of those who are uncertain of their 
opinion (Wolf’s note).]; but I venture to suggest that the whole Odyssey is nothing 
but a tissue of stupidities and ineptitudes that a letter or two would have sent up 
in smoke. Yet one can make the poem reasonable and even decorous by assuming 
that its heroes did not know the art of writing. Had the Iliad been written, it would 
have been sung far less; the rhapsodes would have been less in demand and would 
have appeared in smaller numbers. No other poet has been sung so much, except 
perhaps Tasso in Venice—and even that is done only by the gondoliers, who are 
not great readers. . . . The poems of Homer were for a long time written only in 
the memory of men; they were assembled in writing quite late and with much effort. 
It was when Greece began to abound in books and in written poetry that all the 
charm of Homer’s poetry began to make itself felt by contrast. The other poets 
wrote, Homer alone had sung; and these divine songs did not cease to be heard 
with delight until Europe was covered with barbarians, who involved themselves in 
judging what they could not feel.” 
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the sort of learned artistry affected by the poets of more cultivated 
times, when they take great care, in bringing onstage the mythical 
deeds of their ancestors, not to corrupt pure antiquity with modern 
customs, so that they may more easily deceive readers or audiences 
who are skeptical because of their expert knowledge of antiquity, 
and force them to join and to live, with their whole minds, as it 
were, with the things and people that they especially desire. 55 From 
this are also derived certain rituals among the poets, which sprang 
at first from a belief held by the bards and now maintain themselves 
by sanctified custom . Thus even today the creators of long poems 
feign the same inspiration from the Muses and Apollo in which 
the ancients believed, and pretend that, having been instructed by 
divinities in whose existence no one believes, they are bringing forth 
a song , not speaking or writing in the human way. Hence nowadays 
even those who cannot pronounce correctly also sing , and hope that 
they will have hearers for verses which are sometimes written for the 
printer alone, and are read by him only syllable by syllable. But 
these and the many other ways in which the method and art of 
modern poetry differ from that antique purity must be learned 
from other masters. Those who cannot judge Homer except on 
the basis of our own minds may despise these subtleties of ours, so 
long as they admit that we who favor other opinions are not being 
led to arrive at our different conclusion by thoughtlessness. 

But neither would we ourselves find it credible that poets com¬ 
posed and handed down these poems with the aid of memory alone 
(for some of the things that history makes us believe are not cred¬ 
ible), nor would I be surprised if someone imagined that Homer 
alone had a certain secret art of writing—if the custom of recitation, 
which was of old very widespread, and the whole history of the 
rhapsodes did not confirm our arguments and reasoning very sol¬ 
idly. But it contains a point that can wholly eradicate from the mind 
the doubts which hinder assent. For it teaches how it was possible 


55 This is why words deriving from this sort of social refinement are so rare in 
the best poets. This is why Virgil, even though he fails to attain the Homeric purity 
of nature in most respects and has beautified everything, never mentions writing 
and its appurtenances in the Aeneid. Yet in one passage he did not take care enough 
to avoid a trivial error, in the case of the Sibyl, carmina in foliis describente notis et 
nominibus [writing her songs on leaves with signs and words; a conflation of] 3.444- 
45 and 6.74. Go then, and add to Gorgias, Ovid, and the tragedians Virgil. He is 
a most weighty witness; after all, he continually imitates Homer. 
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that the singers either did not feel a need for the art of writing 
before it had been fitted to the Greek language, or left it with 
equanimity to wood and other intractable materials, when it had 
already begun to be refined. 


CHAPTER XXII 

At this point, let us quite forget the bookcases and libraries that 
nowadays preserve our studies, and be transported to other times 
and another world, where many of the inventions which we think 
necessary for the good life were unknown to both wise men and 
fools. In those days, not even immortality for one’s own name was 
reason enough to make anyone seek out enduring monuments; 
and to believe that Homer sought them is wishful thinking rather 
than convincing argument. For where does he indicate that he is 
possessed by such an ambition? Where does he utter a declaration 
of this sort, so frequent among other poets, or cunningly conceal 
one? Indeed, he often proclaims that wicked and outstanding deeds 
are bequeathed to fame by means of his song, but he also affirms 
that the most recent song is most popular among listeners. 56 But, 
in general, that age, playing as it were under its nurse’s eyes 57a and 
following the impulse of its divine genius, was content simply to 
experiment with very beautiful things and to offer them for the 
delectation of others: if it sought any reward, it was the applause 
and praise of the contemporary audience—the most splendid of 
prizes, if we may believe the poets, and one more welcome by far 
than an immortality preserved in papyrus. And indeed, both the 
passages in Homer’s poem in which Phemius and Demodocus are 
introduced singing, 58 and that delightful Platonic dialogue in which 


5 6 Od. 1.351-52. 

57 Cf. the splendid verses, Horace Epist. 2.1.93ft.; the place of a commentary on 
them is filled by the very acute C. Garve, “Betrachtung einiger Verschiedenheiten 
in den Werken der altesten und neuern Schriftsteller, besonders der Dichter,” in 
Sammlung einiger Abhandlungen. Aus derNeuen Bibliothek derschonen Wissenschaften und 
der freyen Kiinste (1779), 116-97. 

& Od. 1.325ft., 8.62ff., i7.5i8ff., etc. 


a playing as it were under its nurse’s eyes: Wolf’s image is drawn from a commonplace 
of eighteenth-century thought: nature as the mother or nurse of (especially prim¬ 
itive) man. 
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the rhapsode Ion describes his public performance, reveal the great 
admiration with which the bards and their songs were then re¬ 
ceived. Ion boasts that, by a form of art, he can cause whole theaters 
to be borne along by any given emotion, so that at times they shed 
tears, at times they look around with blazing eyes, at times they 
show a joyful countenance.^ The same result was achieved by the 
bards themselves, to a far greater degree and thanks to an art which 
was closer to nature. Almost all the traditions about the rhapsodes 
are highly relevant to understanding the life of the aoidoi [poets], 
since the rhapsodes were their successors. Hence we must briefly 
discuss the noble order of rhapsodes, especially with regard to the 
points about which earlier scholars have shown little acuity. 60 


CHAPTER XXIII 

The arguments of Salmasius and others about the rhapsodes have 
not made clear that we owe them our possession of the Homeric 
poems, and that their art paved the way for all the public discourse, 
both theatrical and oratorical, of the Greeks. 61 On the contrary, 
many have followed Plato and Xenophon in considering those 
whom I call an illustrious order the most trivial of men. This is the 
first of the three errors a which distort the truth in this matter: 
namely that the ancient methods and those of the Socratic age are 

59 Plato Ion 535E: “I look down upon them each time from the platform and see 
them crying and looking at me wildly and being astonished by the things I say”; 
and elsewhere in the same dialogue. 

60 It is generally held that S. F. Dresig wrote best on this subject, in Commentatio 
critica de Rhapsodis, von alten Meister-Sangern, quorum vera origo, antiquitas ac ratio ex 
auctoribus et scholiastis Graecis traditur [1734]. In fact he has gathered together just 
about everything that could be gathered together mechanically; but he has left the 
judgment on these matters to the reader. Whoever seeks this should consult at least 
J. Gillies, The History of Ancient Greece, Its Colonies, and Conquests . . . [6th ed., 1820], 
vol. 1, ch. 6 [pp. 248-88]. 

61 Hence viroKpivscrOcu is often used for the song of the rhapsodes, and they 
themselves are called viroKpiral erra>v both by the lexicographers, Hesychius (s.v. 
pcaf/cpdoi) and Timaeus (PlatonicLexicon s.v. pa^dol), and by Diodorus Siculus (14.109, 
15.7). But the majority of authors use pai/wpSot and vTTOKpnai, ponjjq)8la and vttokpktl 5 
as different terms, in their more literal usage. For literally pa\jjq>&elv referred to all 
the types of songs in which real performance was lacking—that is, the kind of 
performance which the orator too lacks. 


a This is the first of the three errors: Cf. Wolf’s fourth letter to Heyne, 9 January 
1796, in the subsidia below. 
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confused with one another. I think that a second error has already 
been resolved: namely, that from a false etymology of the noun 
patptyd 09 62 some have inferred that the rhapsodes’ work consisted 
of excerpting verses from a variety of sources and stitching them 
together, just as certain holy men made the Homeric centos that 
still exist—ridiculous pieces of nonsense about the most profound 
of subjects. And this second piece of absurdity was embroidered 
even more crudely by those who thought that the rhapsodes were 
similar to the street singers of their own day, and imagined that 
the things about which they had sung were depicted in a painting 
and pointed out with a staff. The third error is most widespread, 
and we must here refute it above all. They have attributed to Homer 
as his unique practice what used to be the normal condition of 
poems before the art of writing became familiar. They were certain 
that he consigned the monuments of his genius to writing, and 
they thought that he was the only poet, or one of few, who was 
commonly sung and propagated by memory. The nature of the 
case and the authority of the ancients entirely refute this line of 
argument. For the art of the rhapsodes embraced not only the 
poems of Homer, but also those of Hesiod and others, and the 
whole epic genre, and soon the lyric and iambic ones as well . 63 
Indeed, this was for a long time the only way to reveal one’s genius 
in public, so that we read that even Xenophanes performed his 
own poems as a rhapsode . 64 But many witnesses attest that a great 


62 II apa to panrsiv <bdr)v, to sew together or weave together a song. This is, to be sure, 
the true etymology, but it must be interpreted in terms of the character of very 
ancient times. For it is one thing to weave together shorter songs in a manner and 
order appropriate for public recitation, that is, as the scholiast to Pindar Nem. 2.id 
[3.30.7 Drachmann] says, to apply “a certain sequence and sewing together,” and 
another thing to stitch together a cento. But some scholars in these later centuries 
have been misled by a false analogy into thinking, on the basis of the meaning of 
the word, that and TTOirjri is designated the same person. For it is not so 

customary to use panTeiv and v<f>aiveiv for composing verses as for making crafty 
plans. This is opposed too by Pindar Nem. 2.2, where, on that theory, the words 
paTrTci)v 87 reo)v ctoiSoL [“bards of stitched songs”] would contain an extremely feeble 
epithet. Nor is the phrase pcarreiv aoidrfv in the verses attributed to Hesiod in that 
Pindar scholium [3.31.10-12 Drachmann = Hesiod Frag. 357 Merkelbach-West] to 
be applied to that, but instead simply to the rhapsodic song. But here all these matters 
can only be touched upon. 

63 Cf. Plato Leges 2.658D, Ion 530B; Athenaeus 14.620C. 

6 4 Diogenes Laertius 9.18. This passage has recently been just as poorly inter¬ 
preted by I. Rossi, Commentationes Laertianae [1788], p. 184, as it had been by 
T. Roschmann (praes. J. W. Feuerlin), Dissertatio historico-philosophica de Xenophane 
[n.d. (1729)], 21. 
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many people devoted their efforts to the Homeric poems, the most 
outstanding of all, and that a sort of family of Homer's sons came into 
existence, which practiced this art, first in Chios, then elsewhere. 6 ^ 
But though the name of this art seems to be later than Homer, 
the actual art and profession were already flourishing in the most 
ancient times, and were much more illustrious then than later. For 
so long as only a few could embrace the majority of poems in their 
memory (since schools, in which boys could be taught them, had 
not yet been opened, and since there was only one type of learned 
person, the holy bards who were widespread in Greece), it was only 
natural that the men who brought the works of the bards to the 
notice of the public were also held in special honor. Yet the fact 
that Hesiod, like others of his contemporaries, is called the founder 
of the profession of rhapsodes shows that at first each poet pub¬ 
licized almost exclusively his own work. 66 But clear historical evi¬ 
dence proves that soon, from Terpander of Lesbos in the Thirty- 
fourth Olympiad [644-640 b.c.] down to Cynaethus of Chios, who 
particularly excelled in his art in the Sixty-ninth Olympiad [504- 
500 b.c.], the same men sang not only others’ songs but their own 
as well, and that almost all rhapsodes were also competent poets. 
And I think this is why so many poems of those times were even¬ 
tually assigned to false authors and in the end circulated as anon¬ 
ymous, after the names of the rhapsodes who composed them had 
been lost to memory, since they came in time to be repeated by 
more and more others. 


65 1 speak of family in the sense in which sects or schools of philosophers are 
called families, not as though there were a lineage and progeny of Homer. Let us 
leave this interpretation to the vanity of the Chians (Strabo 14.645), from which 
perhaps the Homerids themselves were free. For if in fact they had derived, not 
their art, but their familial origin from Homer, then they would certainly have 
transmitted rather more reliable information concerning his birth and life than they 
did. Nor is there any proof in the passages of Pindar, Acusilaus (at Harpocration 
s.v. c O/AT7pt8m [= FGrHist 2 F 2]) and Helianicus [ibid. = FGrHist 4 F 20] which 
might support that common opinion; and far less in the usage of the noun in Plato, 
Isocrates, and other authors. For once that distinguished family had become extinct, 
the name was transferred indiscriminately to singers, interpreters, or lovers of 
Homer, as in Aelian N.A. 14 25. For the rest, how quickly this whole matter became 
obscure is shown by the dissent of the ancient grammarians in the passages cited 
from Harpocration, Suidas, and the Pindar scholia, 

66 Nicocles in the Pindar scholia, loc. cit. [3.31.13 Drachmann] and Athenaeus, 
loc. cit. We would have more certain information about this whole matter if the 
writings of Dionysius of Argos, Timomachus, Hippostratus, Aristocles, Menae- 
chmus, and others cited by these two authors had survived. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Now even if very few arts and crafts were practiced in Homer’s 
age by designated individuals, nevertheless the art of the poets was 
no less specialized 3 at that time than that of the builder or potter, 
of the doctor or seer, 6 ? and it had the greatest possible public and 
private distinction. For whether they remained within their own 
towns or wandered through various places, the assemblies of the 
peoples and the banquets of kings, they were considered dear to 
the gods and venerable to men. The rhapsode enjoyed the same 
respect, the same way of life, until his profession, gradually chang¬ 
ing together with men’s interests and characters, diminished and 
cheapened to a trivial job when money was offered as a prize at 
contests. 68 But this we will discuss elsewhere: now we should con¬ 
sider whether the rhapsodes sang from a book or from memory, 
and what method they used to learn poems without any books. 
Here no one but a perfect stranger to ancient Greece would doubt 
that they declaimed everything from memory: this was the practice 
of all ancient bards, since they worshiped the three muses, Melete, 
Mneme, and Aoide. b Indeed, as late as the age of Socrates, when 
rhapsodes above all sought written texts of Homer,the recitation 
itself was not performed from a written text.? 0 

Does it seem surprising that an individual memory could have a 
capacity great enough to embrace all Homer? To me at least that 

6 7 Cf. Od. i7-383ff., Hesiod Works and Days 25-26, Hymn to Apollo 165ft., etc. 

68 Ion at Plato Ion 535E: “If I make them cry, I myself shall laugh, because I shall 
obtain money; but if they laugh, I myself shall cry, because I shall lose money.” 

6 9 Xenophon Mem. 4.2.10. 

7 ° I feel silly to be teaching such things. But many people have not even grasped 
this; in fact, they have sought support for their opinion from Plato’s Ion , where 
nevertheless it is said that to have a strong memory is most necessary for a rhapsode 
(539E) and where nothing else is mentioned that refers to the use of written texts. 
Add to this finally the fact that there is nothing which pertains to written texts in 
the words by which the recitation of the rhapsodes is signified. The Greeks say of 
this adstVj if/akkeiv, ^iek(^8elv, iAvr)iiovevsiv , aTTayyskksiv, St otTiOevai, and similar 
words, but nowhere avayiyvd)<TK£Lv or avakeyeordat. 


a the art of the poets was no less specialized: Wolf considered this reconstruction of 
the rhapsode’s craft one of his most original achievements. See his fourth letter to 
Heyne in the subsidia below. 
b Melete, Mneme, and Aoide: Cf. Pausanias 9.29.2. 
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does not seem very large, and I suspect that good rhapsodes oc¬ 
casionally mastered much more. For even after an encyclopedic 
culture, based on the reading of books, and the affairs of a highly 
refined life had overwhelmed men’s memory, there were men at 
Athens who had received a liberal education and who knew all of 
the Iliad and Odyssey by heart. 71 Why then doubt that those who 
earned their living by doing a diligent job of memorization could 
achieve as much, particularly at a time when the smaller range of 
knowledge gave a sort of elbow-room to their talents, and a rep¬ 
utation for wisdom could be won by quite different pursuits? In¬ 
deed, Plato 72 and other ancient philosophers judged that this fac¬ 
ulty of our soul ought not to be measured in terms of the period 
when the availability of aids could impede its cultivation, and that 
the discovery of letters had helped the branches of learning but 
had hindered those who would learn them. In fact, the very in¬ 
vention that had been called the medicine of memory might not 
unjustly be termed its injury and ruin instead. This warning was 
perfectly true, as is clear from consideration of the illiterate and 
of peoples who have no share in our learning. For we need not 
supply individual examples of unusually strong memories, such as 
that of Hortensius the orator, who, according to Cicero [Brutus 301], 
could deliver word for word without a text everything that he had 
prepared privately, or those of poets, both those who compose 
extempore, who are called improvvisatori in Italian, and many others 
who can, we know, especially when they are forbidden the use of 
writing, both compose many thousands of verses in their heads and 
repeat these quite often once they have been imprinted upon their 
memory. In fact, we are not speaking about rare miracles of 
nature, but rather about a class of men , who had time throughout their 
lives for this one art , so that they could either compose poems in order to 
make them public afterward by singing , or learn them from others once they 
had been made public in this way . 

And yet we find generally similar classes of men among other 
peoples as well: among the Hebrews, what they call the schools of the 
prophets ; then again, more akin to us, the bards , the scalds , the Druids . 
Caesar and Mela report 7 ^ that the Druids had their own course of 
training, in which some pupils remained for up to twenty years, 

71 Xenophon Symp. 3.5. 7 2 Plato Phaedr. 274E. 

73 Caesar Bell. Gall. 6.14, Pomponius Mela 3.2.18. 
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“so that they could learn by heart a vast number of verses which 
had not been committed to writing.”^ How I wish that the Greeks 
had transmitted to us even that much about their own bards and 
rhapsodes! For I judge it to be quite certain that they too had their 
own course of training and a particular devotion to their art. Come 
then, let us use comparisons with similar things to reconstruct the 
method of rhapsodic teaching, obscured as it is by the shadows of 
antiquity. If I am right, it was the same as that which was employed 
on the tragic and comic stage, in the various kinds of choruses, and 
finally in elementary and advanced schools, before the ability to 
read and write became widespread. Indeed, the words themselves 
provide evidence about the nature of the method. For the poets 
there is a technical term, one drawn from the thing itself, SlSoutkslv 
dpdfiara [to teach dramas], in Latin docere [to teach]; for the actor, 
pavOotveiv [to learn], discere partes [to learn roles]; from here are 
derived 818duricakoi, vTro8L8aaKakoi, avTi8i.8d(TKakoi, 8 i 0 vpap./ 3 o- 
SiSdcr/caAoi [teachers, subteachers, counterteachers, dithyramb 
teachers], and other words of this sort.^s No doubt, just as actors 
learned gesture, the other movements of the body, and the whole 
art of dance by watching their teachers’ demonstrations, so too they 
learned the words not, as today, from scripts, but by listening while 
the poet himself sang before them. And that is why rhapsodes seem 
customarily to have taught one another face to face, so that practice 
and frequent recitation might soon furnish skill. There is, of course, 
no reason why we should think this method inconvenient or more 
troublesome for the memory than our own: certainly, anyone would 
admit that theirs must have been much more effective for achieving 
the best pronunciation and the true meaning and sound of words 
and of whole sentences. Moreover, the listeners’ ardent zeal, com- 

74 Similar things have often been reported elsewhere, most recently about the 
nation of Ossian by W. Thornton, [“On Teaching the Surd, or Deaf and Conse¬ 
quently Dumb, to Speak,”] Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 3 [(1793), 
310-19, here] 3i4ff.: even now there are in that nation old men who preserve such 
an abundance of ancient songs in their memory that they could exhaust even the 
fastest scribe by dictating for several months. 

75 A number of scholars have made brief observations drawn from Harpocration 
and Hesychius s.v. bihao- #caXo?; more material is provided on the didascalia by Ca- 
saubon on Athenaeus 6.235E [cf. J. Schweighaeuser, Animadversiones in Athenaei 
Deipnosophistas post Isaacum Casaubonum , vol. 3 (1802), 369-73]. But since then no 
one, so far as I know, has investigated this matter carefully, and it still awaits 
clarification, together with many other things that pertain to the dramatic contests 
of the Greeks. 
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bined with their deep love for national history in the ancient epics, 
doubtless made this work easy and pleasant. All these considera¬ 
tions, based upon the genius and character of those times, leave 
no room for doubt about how what historical arguments prove to 
have happened could indeed have happened. 


CHAPTER XXV 

When I reflect upon these things, it seems to me a grievous mistake 
to believe that a Homer who did not use writing must immediately 
and entirely have been transformed and made unrecognizable [in 
the process of transmission]. Had this happened, it would have 
been the result of desultory performance, not that of rule-bound 
and well-organized formal teaching. Nevertheless, the ancients 
themselves ascribed the origin of variant readings to the rhapsodes, 
and located in their frequent performances the principal source of 
Homeric corruption and interpolation. And this judgment, which 
began with the Alexandrian critics, 76 is clearly supported by con¬ 
sideration of the nature of the case. For even the most tenacious 
memory, when deprived of written texts, wavers on occasion, and 
gradually deviates further and further from the truth. But in the 
first place, the recitation itself, since it was performed with lively 
impulse and emotion, must have weakened the memory and oc¬ 
casioned many changes, particularly in those words which almost 
seemed to end the verse spontaneously and did not have that el¬ 
egant artistry which could repel extraneous additions. For all the 
sentences and words are woven together with such simplicity of 
thought and language, flow along in such little clauses and short 
phrases, 3 that it is extremely easy to change, subtract, and add at 
any point. Finally, it would have been a miracle if those rhapsodes 
who possessed a more noble inspiration and were themselves poets 
had not thought that here and there they could say something 
better, that some things had to be phrased more clearly for the 
sake of the listeners, and other things had to be brought into co- 

76 Preserved by Josephus in the final passage which I cited above in ch. 18. 

a in such little clauses and short phrases: For these terms of analysis see Cicero Orator 
213,223. 
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herent form by stringing a number of poems onto one thread. For 
their greatest concern had to be, not to preserve these poems un¬ 
adulterated just as the bard had uttered them at first, but rather 
to be understood and to be heard with pleasure by all. And thus 
the family of Cynaethus is expressly alleged to have corrupted 
Homer by various means, and particularly by interpolating their 
own verses.?? Hence for my part I would believe that, if an exemplar 
of Homer, recorded as it was recited by such rhapsodes and left 
unpolished by later critics, were still extant, it would have the same 
appearance as our larger Hymns of the Homeridae have. 

This word, hymns , introduced by Hemsterhuys and other schol¬ 
ars, 15 suggests a further remark about interpolation by rhapsodes, 
which should show clearly how great the poetic ability of these men 
was and how little such interpolation was intended to deceive. The 
former indeed would be highly probable even if we had no evi¬ 
dence, unless you think that their genius was so frigid that an almost 
daily contact with the best poets could not kindle it to something 
similar. But even if the historical record for this period has many 
gaps, Pindar and Plutarch report? 8 clearly enough that hymns were 
composed by rhapsodes, by which they furnished preludes to the 
formal recitation of the poems of Homer and of others. And so, 
relying especially on the latter author, I speculated a long time ago, 
following Hemsterhuys, that the hodge-podge of hymns we possess 
was conflated out of such proems and fragments of proems, and 

77 Schol. on Pindar Nem. 2.ic,e [3.29.13-14, 31.17L Drachmann], and thence Eu¬ 
stathius 6.39-40. 

7® Ps.-Plutarch De musica 1133C, speaking about the citharoedic modes and the 
more ancient rhapsodes: “Having discharged their duty to the gods as they wished , they 
passed at once to the poetry of Homer and the others. This is clear from the preludes 
of Terpander.” From this one passage we learn that it was the custom to compose 
preludes not only to Zeus and the Muses, but to the other gods as well. Yet it would 
also be incorrect to infer from Pindar that the beginning was always made from Zeus. 
As is fitting for a lyric poet, his simile is derived from the most illustrious genre, 
i.e., from the custom at the most distinguished festivals and public assemblies. For 
the rest, just as Pindar says “a prelude to Zeus,” so Thucydides 3.104, citing part of 
the longer Hymn to Apollo under the name of Homer, calls it a “ prelude to Apollo”; 
and this is the name used by most other authors for the hymns. Indeed, the word 
vfivos has a broader sense, and often includes every type of epic verse. Whence 
arises this line at the end of three of the hymns (5.293, 9.9, 18.11), an obvious trace 
of that custom: Sev 8’ eycb apgaiisvos yLSTafirjcrofxoLi akkov £9 vpvov [“Having begun 
with you I shall pass to another hymn”]. 

b Hemsterhuys and other scholars: Cf. T. Hemsterhusius and J. F. Reiz, eds., Luciani 
Samosatensis Opera , vol. 1 (1743), 6. 
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I supplied a reason, perhaps not an improbable one, why they 
gradually became confused with the Homeric poems themselves. 79 
For I believe that those audiences did not care about knowing for 
certain who had composed each and every thing, so long as it was 
worth listening to; but in the age of the Alexandrians, to whom 
this made a great deal of difference, nothing seems to have survived 
except contradictory and obscure reports, like the ones about many 
other anonymous works, some of which Herodotus already 
mentions. 

Finally, very little has been transmitted with certainty concerning 
the method of formal recitation in the public assemblies and con¬ 
tests. On one point all agree: both epics of Homer were sung only 
bit by bit and in different orders, and each bit had its own popular 
name. 80 These names appear both in Aelian and Eustathius at the 
beginnings of the books, and in very many other writers, who 
everywhere produce Homeric passages in this way. But from the 
very beginning, these parts were rather long, and, as you can tell 
from Eustathius, they did not correspond to Aristarchus’ demar¬ 
cation of the books. Thus “The Story of Alcinous” comprised four 
or five books of the Odyssey ; Sl such a work-load could easily be 
performed in a one-day festival. In other poems, like the “Cata¬ 
logue of Ships” or the “Interrupted Battle,” I think that the rha¬ 
psode’s skill was tested, especially in the official contests, to see 
whether these would fit together well with the rest and produce an 
elegant joint. Nevertheless, there can scarcely be any doubt that in 
this matter nothing remained certain and constant through several 
centuries, since it depended partly upon the places and times of 
recitation and partly upon the genius and judgment of the 
rhapsodes. 

79 F. A. Wolf, ed., Theogonia Hesiodea [1783], 60. Cf. C. W. Mitscherlich, Homeri 
Hymnus in Cererem [1787], 101, and G. E. Groddeck, De Hymnorum homericorum 
reliquiis commentatio [n.d.(i786)], 21. 

80 For us, the authority of the ancient author excerpted by Aelian, V.H. 13.14, 
can take the place of them all. 

81 Cf. the correct note of T. Twining, Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry , Translated: with 
Notes . . . and Two Dissertations [1789], 365. I add the very similar example in He¬ 
rodotus 2.116, where II. 6.28gff. are cited as from “The Exploits of Diomedes,” the 
title by which the grammarians refer to the fifth book of the Iliad. This fact, together 
with the course of the construction, argues strongly against the obelus of Valckenaer, 
who deletes the words kv Ato/brnSeos apiorei'tt [“in ‘The exploits of Diomedes’ ”] [in 
P. Wesseling, ed., Herodoti Historiae Graece et Latine (1768)]. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

This whole detailed investigation about the time when writing was 
first received among the Greeks, about the way in which poems 
were composed and made public in the most ancient times, about 
the rhapsodes, their sole guardians, is, as it were, a preliminary to 
a different and deeper investigation. Here suddenly the whole field 
of argument changes, historical evidence practically vanishes, and 
conjecture and inference tremblingly take its place. These do not 
seek after the testimony of Herodotus, Plato, or Aristotle himself, 
but rather follow out with rigorous judgment and compare with 
nature itself the conclusions that can be drawn from carefully 
thought-out principles. Conjectures of this sort the mob nowadays 
tends to defame by calling them hypotheses. A sad fate: but after 
much hesitation, having waited for someone else, more confident 
than we, to make the attempt, we need no longer be apprehensive 
for our own reputation. Instead, let us say at once, in all clarity, 
what the case is. a 

It seems to follow necessarily from what we said above that works 
which are so large and are drawn out in an unbroken sequence 
could neither have been conceived mentally nor worked out by any 
poet without an artificial aid for the memory. Say that Homer had 
a genius sent down from heaven, capable of the most lofty cogi¬ 
tations, with which he could drain dry the knowledge of all things 
divine and human; say that he is for us, as Velleius says, the very 
greatest, without model and without rival b —and surely the splen¬ 
dor of his light will never arise again, unless the globe should see 
a second Greece come to birth—; say that he, who surpassed all 
others in natural genius, possessed at the same time—what is con- 

a Instead, let us say at once, in all clarity, what the case is: After Wieland read Wolf’s 
Prolegomena , he wrote on 3 May 1795, “Wolf makes every step forward in his ar¬ 
gumentation so cleverly, but also firmly, that one follows him confidently despite 
all his asseveration of merely conjectural probability and feels that one’s faith receives 
ever more foundation with each step forward.” After reading this comment, Wolf 
wrote in reply, “I am bold enough to call this pure historical chains of reasoning 
and interrogations of witnesses,” thereby indicating he was prepared on occasion 
to claim something more for his theory than merely hypothetical status. Cf. Peters, 
37 > 43 - 

b Without model and without rival: Cf. Velleius Paterculus 1.5.1-2. 
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trary to nature—every art in its most polished and most perfect 
form. Not even to a man like this can we attribute something that 
quite exceeds the grasp of mankind, something for the mere con¬ 
ception of which the space, the material, and the foundation were 
all lacking. For earlier epic poems were all fairly short, and the only 
way to make them public, even in his own age and long thereafter, 
was open recitation of the sort we have seen the rhapsodes of 
Cynaethus’ time using. Furthermore, it is scarcely credible, and no 
authority attests, that a number of singers were ever brought to¬ 
gether for several days or weeks to pour out such lengthy poems 
to listeners—which would have been the only way for such long 
poems, if not to be understood, at least to be heard through to the 
end. 82 Accordingly it is implied, I say, and necessarily the case, that 
a powerful and truly intractable force of nature would have pre¬ 
vented the writing down of the complete work, a task perhaps not 
too difficult in itself. In all these considerations we do not wish to 
detract at all from the bard’s ingenuity; innumerable examples 

82 When Aristotle saw an “easily surveyed magnitude” in the Iliad (Poetics 
2 3- 1 459 a 33)> even though its length was proverbial among the ancients, he was 
judging of the poem as read, not as heard. But this is of small importance. Yet it 
is worth noting that A. Dacier reports [Lapofaique d'Aristote traduite en Francois. Avec 
des Remarques (1692), 393] that the Iliad can easily be read through in a single day. 
Reading this, I often consigned it to Apella the Jew [an expression of disbelief; cf. 
Horace Sat . 1.5.100-101]. Similarly Twining: “For a wager, indeed, I will not say 
what might be done, if we had reading races at Newmarket” (op. cit., 478). But if 
this most learned man has rightly interpreted the passage in Aristotle starting with 
the words, Eh) 6’ av tovto [i459b2off.], then that philosophical critic thought the 
Iliad and the Odyssey would be even more easily surveyed if they were shortened to 
a third of their present length. Indeed, this is entirely compatible with our argu¬ 
ments. Neither is this opinion generally unworthy of Aristotle nor is it contrary to 
his other doctrines, and it has been approved recently by another interpreter of 
this treatise, H. J. Pye, A Commentary illustrating the Poetic of Aristotle , by Examples 
Taken Chiefly from the Modern Poets [1792], 458. And now that, to the great benefit 
of these studies, the summaries of the Cypria and the Little Iliad have been published 
[by C. G. Heyne, in Bibliothek der alten Litteratur und Kunst 1 (1786), Inedita 23-26 
and 35-37], no scholar will agree with Dacier, who referred the word “of the ancients” 
to those songs (loc. cit.). But two things make the interpretation of this passage 
doubtful: first, that we are uncertain about the length of the other epic poems 
published just before Aristotle’s lifetime; and second, that we do not know what 
“one hearing” was in a tragic drama. For the authority of Diogenes Laertius 3.56 
ought no longer to be adduced, now that it has been emended by that great man 
who relegated those four names of festivals to the margin [D. A. Wyttenbach, 
Bibliotheca critica , vol. 2, pt. 3 (1782),' 56; cf. H.K.A. Eichstadt, De Dramate Graecorum 
comico-satyrico, imprimis de Sosithei Lytiersa (1793), addenda to p. 29; modern editors 
do not question the authenticity of these words]; yet no other authority is available 
upon whom one might rely without the risk of error. Cf. Barthelemy in MSmoires 
de VAcademie des Inscriptions , vol. 39. But this is not the place to take refuge in 
conjectures, even if they promise to be of great benefit to our main argument. 
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make clear how little ingenuity can be enough for large volumes. 
Rather we are contending that the aid of hands was necessary for 
the contriving of such great works, and so were tools, by means 
of which they could be noted down in some way or other and at 
once passed on in their entirety to the public or at least to a few 
close friends. This Homer could not have accomplished “with ten 
tongues, a voice of iron, and lungs of bronze”: 8 ^ here he needed 
pens and a writing tablet. If as the only man of his time to have 
such equipment, he had completed the Iliad and the Odyssey in their 
uninterrupted sequence, they would in their want of all other suit¬ 
able contrivances have resembled an enormous ship, constructed 
somewhere inland in the first beginnings of navigation: its maker 
would have had no access to winches and wooden rollers to push 
it forward, and therefore no access to the sea itself in which he 
could make some trial of his skill. I shall not recall how neatly every 
step forward in the arts of the Greeks is connected with steps before 
and after it, each one prepared for by the others, so that the earlier 
progress and sequence of causes makes clear why each one follows. 
For example, it was easy for the Greek genius to contrive a theatrical 
plot out of the epic songs by changing the form and, because of a 
certain natural disdain for the same old song, to entrust the events 
that had been narrated in them to stage characters so that they 
might be acted out before their eyes: but no nation was so ingenious 
as to make it possible for someone to appear at such a public show 
without spectators or for the length of a performance to exceed 
15,000 verses. Similarly, if Homer lacked readers, then I certainly 
do not understand what in the world could have impelled him to 
plan and think out poems which were so long and were strung 
together with an unbroken connection of parts. All too often I 
repeat the same things: but that “could” must be repeated over and 
over again, for its force, by the very nature of man, is so great and 
is such a foundation for our case that, unless it is removed, no one 
need be disturbed and worried by the many other difficulties which 
may beset our argument. 8 * 

8 3 //. 2.489-9O. 

8 « The die is cast: I have certainly not come to it unprepared. Two men of high 
scholarship who are still alive (and may they long remain so!) will perhaps remember 
my discussions with them about this matter in the years 1780 and 1781 [1779 and 
1780; see Subsidia 2 below], both in conversations and in letters. But from that time 
on I was diverted into other concerns and rarely allowed myself to utter a word 
among friends by which I might disturb the silence and established opinion of 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


I shall entrust to others the tasks of examining in detail and of 
magnifying to the best of their ability the difficulties presented by 
the marvelous beauty and written form of these epic poems and 
by the organization of their parts. For I myself have done both to 
the best of my abilities, taking great care neither to conceal anything 


scholars. In my lectures, too, I imitated for many years the interpreters of Scripture, 
who, deterred by their dread of the law, teach not what they really think but instead 
what has been prescribed as acceptable to the Church since earlier times; nor did 
I publish anything concerning these doubts. Furthermore, I repeatedly set aside 
and destroyed whatever I had noted down for myself about these doubts, in case, 
once they had slipped from my memory and mind, further reflection, at a later 
time, might remove these scruples. Once, indeed, I became quite ashamed of myself 
and thoroughly wearied of my path, or rather of my wandering, when I read 
C. Perrault, Parallele des anciens et des modernes en ce qui regarde les arts et les sciences, 
vol. 3 [1692, repr, 1964], 33b, where to bring antiquity into contempt he adduces a 
similar hypothesis advanced by one of his fellow-countrymen and intended for 
eventual publication. A little later I obtained the small treatise which he threatened, 
the work of a man who denies that Homer ever lived but teaches that both oeuvres 
were conflated from tragedies and various street songs of beggars and wanderers, a la 
manure des chansons du Pont-Neuf, and so on in the same manner, and who declares 
in the Introduction that he learned nothing at all worthwhile from Greek literature. 
This last statement is one of the few things about which everyone might easily 
believe him; everything else is dreams and delirious ravings. This small book, called 
Conjectures academiques ou Dissertation sur Vlliade, by a man in other respects not 
obscure or witless, and known for other books in Germany as well [F. Hedelin, Abb£ 
d’Aubignac], appeared at last once its author had died (1715 [repr. 1925, ed. V. 
Magnien, who indicates on pp. xxx-xxxi the many inaccuracies in Wolf’s summary 
of d’Aubignac’s book]). It had lain hidden for a long time in the hands of Charpentier 
and others, who had delayed its publication—it is uncertain whether they were 
motivated more by love for their friend or for the ancients. Repeated readings of 
this book, as I have said, made me weary of my own opinion, for d’Aubignac’s 
capricious temerity and ignorance of antiquity had slipped into a sort of similarity 
with it; and I began in earnest to seek out arguments in support of the common 
theory, incoherent as it was. For I saw that no proper response had been made to 
d’Aubignac by Boileau, Dacier, and others. And so, having striven in various ways 
to meet the historical difficulties, I was soon harassed by them again, and forced 
again to yield. I am conscious that I have in no way indulged either vanity of ambition 
or novelty of opinion, and that I have strained all my sinews to avoid the snares of 
error. As witnesses to this I have many of my close friends, with whom I have shared 
this labor of mine through these last years, inciting them to seek the truth and to 
gather together carefully everything in the poems themselves that seemed to oppose 
me, and to collect it all within a single purview. And even now I am not discussing 
these matters in order to persuade anyone who is not persuaded by the thing itself, 
but rather, in case I have erred in anything or have distorted it into falsity, in order 
that I might be convicted of my error by those who are more sharp-witted than I 
am. 

But I do not wish to seem to have adopted a Rudbeckian character, for I deem 
historical truth a sacred thing even in the most trivial matters [Olof Rudbeck, 1630- 
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from myself nor to proceed rashly. But this latter concern deserves 
the attention of many, 3 including those who follow a different 
method, and particularly those who can measure the strength of 
the human genius in this domain by their own genius and have 
disciplined their judgments of art by the study of ancient literature: 


1702, was a Swedish polymath who, in his major work, Atland eller Manheim (1679- 
1702), attempted with extraordinary erudition to prove that Scandinavia was the 
cradle of civilization, identifying Sweden with Plato’s Atlantis and deriving the 
language of the Lapps from Hebrew]. I can cite the authority of two great men, 
Isaac Casaubon and Richard Bentley, whose writings contain unambiguous traces 
of the same opinion. There are more in the writings of Casaubon; Bentley’s single 
remark, an extraordinary one, is in the book he wrote in English against Collins, 
Remarks upon a Late Discourse of Free-thinking , in a Letter to F. H ., D.D. By Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis, of which I have the first edition of 1713 and the seventh of 1737 before 
me. The following passage occurs in section 7 in both editions in the same words: 
“Homer wrote a sequel of Songs and Rhapsodies, to be sung by himself for small 
earnings and good cheer, at Festivals and other days of Merriment; the Ilias he 
made for the Men, and the Odysseis for the other Sex. These loose Songs were not 
collected together in the Form of an Epic Poem , till Pisistratus ’ time about 500 years after ” 
What could be clearer than these words? And the context of the whole passage 
proves that they were written as the result of careful thought, and not dashed off 
in the ardor of combat. Yet not even this statement by the prince of critics—so 
manifest and so memorable by reason of the time at which he proclaimed it, a few 
years after Perrault’s notorious work—has been called into question by any scholar, 
either because it lay hidden in a book primarily for theologians, or because it seemed 
to many to have been uttered rashly. In fact, most have entirely neglected it: for 
example A. Baillet, Jugemens des Savans sur les principaux ouvrages des auteurs, revus, 
corrigez, augmentez par Mr. de la Monnoye [2d ed.] vol. 3 [1725, repr. 1971], 95-96, 
who recounts d’Aubignac’s blind attack; while others, like Clarke, have reported it 
coolly or in a few words, and people like Pope have even perhaps derided it. But 
Bentley himself, who had set aside for his old age the critical recension of Homer, 
had planned (as I gather from certain indications) to make a special effort to 
shed light upon the matter. Hence I am quite amazed that nothing relating 
to this question is to be found in the critical books of the Englishmen who mention 
the plan of this edition. R. Dawes [Miscellanea Critica iterum edita, ed. T. Burgess 
(1800), 344] and others take pains to show that he was planning to restore the Aeolic 
digamma. Yet this report concerning the digamma has made me seriously wonder 
what inference I might make as to what Bentley thought about the antiquity of 
writing among the Greeks, and for what reasons, if he thought that Homer wrote, 
he could date this epic form of his poems so much later. I wish that those who have 
access to his Adversaria and Homeric notes, which are said in Biographia Britannica, 
2d ed., vol. 2 [1780], 244 [s.v. Bentley, R.], to have come into Cumberland’s pos¬ 
session, would inform us on these points. There is nothing about which I would 
rather learn Bentley’s judgment: and who would not wish the same who knows the 
judge of the Phalaris controversy? You might wonder whether Homer would have 
owed as much to his emendation as do Horace and the comic poets. 

a this latter concern deserves the attention of many: Such contrasts are not uncommon 
in theological writing; cf. Griesbach’s Commentatio on Mark, loc. cit. (above, editorial 
note a to ch. 10): “Mark understood the purpose and use of the Gospels quite 
differently from most theologians of later times. And if he had intended to illustrate 
Matthew by an accurate commentary, he would indeed have produced one quite 
unlike any of the customary commentaries. Undoubtedly such a work would have 
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the Klopstocks, the Wielands, the Vosses. For we can make no 
progress toward the heart of this matter by using the ordinary 
French prescriptions and formulas for making epic poems. Nor is 
it enough to admire the marks of skillful artistry which now belong 
to each of the two bodies of poetry: that original and simple action 
which remains everywhere visible throughout the great variety of 
matters and incidents, one act selected from the whole history of 
the Trojan War, one hero selected, everything else shrewdly inter¬ 
posed for the sake of embellishment; in the one poem everything 
referred to the wrath of Achilles, in the other to the return of 
Odysseus; nothing overextended, nothing inverted, nothing con¬ 
fused, nothing left out. b No one can deny that it is proper to praise 
many of these things to the skies. 85 This is particularly true of the 
Odyssey , which in its admirably unified structure must be considered 
the most brilliant monument of the Greek genius. As for the Iliad , 
the battles of scholars concerning the main point and the principal 
argument of the plot have not yet been resolved. However this 
question is decided, and even if the exordium has the widest pos¬ 
sible sense (I suppose that descriptions of a couple of battles which 
took place in Achilles' absence would have sufficed for these lines), 
nevertheless it will never be irrefutably proven that those seven 
verses promise anything more than eighteen books. The remainder 

85 Hence it is false to believe that, in the Iliad , the poet artfully used the whole 
war to ornament and amplify his plot. This belief is derived from the ancient 
grammarians, especially Eustathius 7.17ff., who makes extraordinarily silly asser¬ 
tions in support of this opinion, ones which are also contrary to Aristotle’s in Poetics 
23. l 459 a 3°ff. (though I do not consider this a capital offense). And yet some of 
those who hold this belief indicate quite clearly that the whole war is described in 
the Iliad. Anyone who has not learned from such teachers will admit that neither 
view is correct, and that the only artistry revealed is what most historians have 
sought for when they have treated brief parts of history in single works, or what 
Cicero recommends “for the sake of rapidity” to Lucceius, the man he hoped would 
record his own deeds, asking him [Adfam. 5.12.6] “to separate this off as the story 
of our deeds and events from your extended writings, in which you embrace the 
unbroken history of deeds.” Often enough it is necessary for a writer in this genre 
to go beyond the limited period and to weave in earlier events. 


pleased the followers of Lessing and those who, by their study of belles lettres , have 
sharpened and polished their natural disposition and have learnt by long practice 
the right method of dealing with ancient literature; but it would not have pleased 
the authors of harmonies and tiresomely industrious commentators.” 

b nothing confused, nothing left out: Wolf’s (partly ironic) praise of Homer’s dramatic 
unity derives ultimately from Aristotle Poetics 8 and 23. Here he is implicitly attacking 
Heyne for accepting such views uncritically. See Wolf’s fourth letter to Heyne in 
the subsidia below. 
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do not contain the wrath of Achilles against Agamemnon and the 
Greeks, but a new wrath, quite different from the earlier one and 
not in the least harmful to the latter: that is, an appendix to that 
first wrath which is the only one sketched by those verses. But if 
you subordinate all the deeds of the Greeks at Troy and all the 
books to a single theme, then the whole Iliad indeed pertains to 
the glory of Achilles more than of any other Greek or Trojan hero, 
and only its greater part pertains to his unforgetting wrath. Hence 
it might well seem surprising that, up to now, the following lines 
or better ones have not been found in any manuscript instead of 
that exordium: 

KYAOS olei8e, Oea, Hr}\r)ld8eo) ’AxiA^ov, 

6cr0’ elan ; fSa&ikiii KOTsercrapLEVos svi vr\vcrl 
keIto , ’A xcuoicriv te Kai avrcp aXys' e8o>kev , 
avrap avi(TTafJL8vo<; Tpcocrlv Kai e E Kropi 8iq). 

[Sing, goddess, the glory of Achilles, son of Peleus, 

Who, so long as he lay among the ships in wrath against 
The king, bestowed pains upon the Greeks and himself, 

But, once he set forth again, upon the Trojans and godly 
Hector.] 

It would be absurd to claim that such accuracy was too meticulous 
for the age of Homer: not even those who feel that the exordium 
of the Odyssey was placed at its front by Homer himself dare to 
claim this: for they would thereby make the poet so inarticulate 
that he could not even recognize and explain in words that art 
which he had first discovered by his innate genius, or at least had 
skillfully drawn from the natural order of the legend. 86 

But in fact it may also be doubted whether Homer attached the 
same value to the character of Achilles as do most professors of 
the art of poetry. For considering that he did not invent that se¬ 
quence of great events, but received it by report, 87 these things 

86 Aristotle Poetics 8.1451324: “either through art or through nature.” 

8 ? For neither does the poetry of those times tell everything truthfully or on the 
basis of a corrupted truth, nor does it invent everything, as scholars once thought. 
But those who wish to separate the one from the other toil for the most part in 
vain. The Muses warned: 

We know how to say many false things that are similar to true ones, 

And we know, when we wish, how to declare the true ones. 

[Hesiod Theogony 27-28.] 
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hardly seem to be lacking in verisimilitude: that the bravest hero, 
by withdrawing from the army with his troops, makes his absence 
keenly felt; and that he himself while unoccupied makes a great 
deal of work and trouble for Agamemnon and the Greeks; that he 
is soon called back when the Trojans attack even more boldly, but 
refuses at first, being a harsh and inexorable man, and hangs back, 
then yields his friend to the common danger, and finally, when the 
latter has been slain by Hector, returns to the fray himself for the 
sake of revenge, attains his desire, and commits atrocities against 
Hector by the law of war. If Thucydides or Xenophon had included 
the events of this year in their annals, they could hardly have 
described Achilles as being less longed for when he had withdrawn, 
or less honored or less obstinate when he was called back, or finally 
as less extraordinary, fierce, brave, and noble-spirited when his new 
wrath had expelled the old one. Or do you think it odd, and the 
result not of nature but of art, that among the many myths con¬ 
cerning that war there was one which could produce by its contin¬ 
uous narration a poem which would be harmonious and complete 
in its parts? Or, these things granted, do you suppose that the work 
would have come out very different even if four poets had woven 
its web? Well might you name that people happy, and most fertile 
in great deeds, for whom poems grow spontaneously that other 
peoples cannot produce by the most intense studies and skills! 
Perhaps you smile: yet the genius of the Greeks engendered many 
things which we would certainly lack if that people had not existed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

The Odyssey is surrounded by greater uncertainty and problems 
peculiar to it. Not because everything in it refers to the return of 
Ulysses—who would find this odd in poems that have as their theme 
Ulysses wandering and seeking his fatherland and restored 
home?—but because the fortune of Penelope and Telemachus and 
the domestic calamities of the hero are so conjoined with his foreign 
vicissitudes by a suitable chronology and plot that we are drawn in 
medias res from the very outset, we continually hasten toward the 
end and anxiously wish to see the hero return and enjoy rest and 
a tranquil kingdom after having endured so many labors. Hence 
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no one who likes the ancient bard at all can set the Odyssey aside 
until he has read it through. But that art is the very thing which 
seems scarcely, if at all, consistent with a bard who is singing only 
individual sections, who, in order to prepare himself for planning 
such a work of art, would have sung to himself, like the Aspendian 
citharist, a even before a very select audience. Hence the voyage of 
Telemachus to Nestor and Menelaus, the retreat of Ulysses in the 
island of Ogygia, even that very lovely poem in which he is intro¬ 
duced narrating to the Phaeacians his own wanderings, and the 
rest as well, may seem to have been composed by Homer and sung 
for a long time in the same way, that is, separately and without 
regard for the shape of the whole. Later, in an age which was more 
polished and richer in the arts, someone noticed that by forcing 
these episodes into a single great continuous body by a few exci¬ 
sions, additions, and changes, they could be made as it were into 
a new and more perfect and splendid monument. 

Perhaps the Greeks might have tried the same thing in vain with 
the other Nostoi [Voyages Home]. A number of ancient poems were 
extant under this name; even about their authors we know too 
little. 88 But no other man’s wanderings lasted so long or extended 
over such disparate regions as did Ulysses’, no other man’s mar¬ 
velous vicissitudes on land and sea and pranks of fortune had been 
made known by report. So it may justly be suspected that poems 
of this sort about anyone else were not available in such abundance. 
Both here and in the Iliad , therefore, it all comes back to this: 
whether, if you plucked out from the whole four or five longer 
sections, each of three or more books, and separated them from 
one another, you could detect in them traces of that whole which 
we now all admire, or even the connecting links of that great struc¬ 
ture which is sketched at the beginning. 8 I know how hard it is to 
forget Aristotle and the other literary theorists who drew their 
precepts from these parts long after they had firmly coalesced, but 

88 For those cited by Casaubon on Athenaeus 14.157F [cf. J. Schweighaeuser, 
Animadversiones in Athenaei Deipnosophistas post I. Casaubonum , vol. 2 (1802), 529-30] 
and by others are for the most part rather late, and they derived their material 
from those contemporaries of Homer’s. 

a the Aspendian citharist: Cf. Cicero 2 Verr. 1.20.53. 

b That great structure which is sketched at the beginning: As in the preceding chapter 
(cf. note b), Wolf is echoing Aristotle’s discussion of Homeric unity in Poetics 8, 
especially 1451332-35, and criticizing Heyne’s adherence to Aristotle’s views. 
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would it not be pleasant to obtain an example of the most ancient 
poetry once in a while by contemplating the parts? I know that all 
agree no one produced a very long work of this sort before Ho- 
mer. 8 9 I confess that whenever I return in spirit, so far as I can, to 
that ancient age, I find that these poems are not in the least dis¬ 
pleasing when read in this way, nor do I miss the wisdom of old 
age in this extraordinarily talented youth. But I submit that it is 
not so much wisdom and preeminence in artistic skill that are for¬ 
eign to the historical position and innate talent of Homer, but rather 
the planning out of a continuous story which is so long and so 
varied in its episodes. For that artistic, skillful conjoining, c even if 
it has deserved the highest praise, is not so shrewd and subtle that 
an immense natural talent, equipped with the necessary aids, could 
not have attained it even without a model. Nor, given the many 
sections once extant, was it so difficult to discover, so it seems to 
me, that we might not prefer to attribute it to the taste and efforts 
of a later age. And this reasoning will become even more probable 
if the thread of the legend appears to have already been spun out 
at some length by its first author. d 


CHAPTER XXIX 

But perhaps this is playing, not reasoning, especially in view of the 
great authority of the common belief. But suppose we took Aris¬ 
totle’s laws of the epic and threw them into disorder, insofar as 
they rely upon that belief, by using the testimony of all the ancient 

8 s I know how daring this view of Aristotle is. But I belong more or less to the 
same school to which the author of that elegant book, Parallelen, i4ff., has recently 
professed adherence [Wolf may be referring to the anonymous Parallele zwischen 
dem achten Seelsorger und dem Monche ah Pfarrvenoeser. Ein Beleg zu B. Stattler’s Refor- 
mationsartikel (1792)]. In the end, what I have claimed to be true of poetry before 
Homer relies not upon conjecture alone but upon the authority of the ancients 
themselves, who provide a good many plots and names of their songs. An obvious 
example, in addition to Velleius Paterculus and the many others who praise him in 
much the same way, is Aristotle Poetics 24.1459b 12-13. After enumerating a number 
of the virtues of the epic poem, he adds, “Homer makes use of all of these, both 
first and sufficiently.” Thus Homer is for most authors both the first and perfect in 
all regards. 


c that artistic, skillful conjoining: Cf. Horace Ars poetica 47-48. 
d to have already been spun out at some length by its first author: For the phrase cf. e.g. 
Ovid Metamorphoses 1.3-4. 
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grammarians. None of the extant ones anticipated modern acuity 
with regard to the basic action of the Iliad. For all agree that the 
Iliad contains the deeds of the Greeks and Trojans at Ilium, and, if they 
add anything, the brave actions of Achilles. So, with particular clarity, 
the author of the book on the poetry of Homer who goes under 
the name of Plutarch; 3 so Eustathius consistently. 90 But the latter 
had previously singled out the first of these alone as the main theme 
of the poem, absurdly declaring in addition that Achilles was hon¬ 
ored in it so greatly beyond all other heroes because Homer loved 
him beyond all others. Absurdly, I say, and following the ancient 
error which made the poet the inventor of practically all the ma¬ 
terial of his stories. But anyone who knows the sources of the 
grammarians would be thoroughly astonished that not even the 
Alexandrian critics had perceived the true direction of the plot of 
Homer, which our age discovered long ago, albeit by a different 
method. Fools, those Alexandrians of yours, he says, rooted to their 
words and syllables and born before the so-called philosophy of 
the arts was discovered. Yet not even the bard himself was a phi¬ 
losopher, he who supposedly concealed the great artistry of his 
basic plot by winding it through the labyrinth of its episodes. For 
it must have been concealed, since besides Aristotle and before him 
only a very few of the ancients had the faintest inkling of it. 91 

9 ° As in Eustathius 7.47-8.2: “That, beginning with the wrath of Achilles , he will 
narrate the evils which arose from it, not only for the Greeks (even if more for 
them) but also, as it seems, for the Trojans.” This, together with the other matters 
discussed there, pertains to the famous question of why Homer began his narrative 
with “the wrath of Achilles.” Yet another problem arising from ludicrous superstition 
was why he prefixed to this splendid work the foul and ill-omened noun /i/rjius 
[“wrath”]. Both of these, or rather this latter, which we have recently learned about 
from the scholia to II. 1.1, are ridiculed by Lucian Verae historiae 2.20, where d’Au- 
bignac’s dreams are acerbically censured by M. Solanus [in I. F. Reitzius, ed., Luciani 
Samosatensis Opera], vol. 2 [1793], 117-18. 

v' A strange sort of thesis is this: to defend it, one page is not enough. Most 
people will think they can adequately refute it on the basis of Horace. It is up to 
them to work out a way of doing this. We are now investigating the common opinion 
of antiquity, which must be learned from the ancient interpreters of the Iliad , from 
passages of orators and similar writers. Such people must compare all these materials 
before they pass a stern judgment against my audacity. But, in general, it would be 
most useful to have a single collection, drawn from all the scattered sources, of the 
ancients’ rules of poetics and judgments on their poets. If I am not mistaken, these 
would show, when compared with the best poems now extant, how late the Greeks 
learned to construct wholes in poetry , and would show that not even Horace, who made 
a precept of this, established the same limits to his precept as our philosophers do. 


who goes under the name of Plutarch: Cf. Ps.-Plutarch De Vita et Poesi Homeri 2.4. 
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The authority of the Cyclic poets and of the others closest to 
Homer’s age must be given special weight here. Little about them 
is certain, 92 even if Nonnus and other students of antiquity could 
still study the bulk of them closely. In that little which we do know, 
one thing is particularly noteworthy: that all the Cyclic poets either 
failed to notice these marks of Homer’s artistic skill, or they either 
did not wish or were not able to imitate those that their contem¬ 
poraries did notice. For let someone read those epitomes of the 
Cypria and of the five other poems which have recently [1786] been 
edited ,93 and try to discover in any of them a basic hero or a basic 
plot or a narrative which plunges in medias res as in the Odyssey . 94 
Again, survey the remaining epic poems or arguments of poems 
of that age, the Genealogies of gods and heroes, the Dionysiaca, 
Thebaids, Epigoni, Naupactica, others: to be sure, you will find one 
hero in several of them (for many were quite brief), but in none 
a single or basic plot woven together with episodes in the manner 
of the Iliad. I base my case not upon conjecture but upon a great 
witness. For this is how Aristotle consistently speaks about Homer, 
this is precisely why he ranks him above all others writing in this 
genre. Apparently, then, none of them imitated their leader and 
prince in this regard, not even Pisander or Panyassis or Antima- 
chus, who are counted the best after Homer, still less the more 
ancient poets and the Cyclic poets.* 5 A new argument about these 
last can be drawn from the very idea of the Cycle, as we know it 
from the passage of the Lycian Proclus contained in Photius. For 
this Cycle was a collection of many epics, extending from the very 

These matters will have to be particularly investigated by anyone who wishes to 
judge the dramas of the Greeks by the laws of ancient aesthetics. And if in these 
matters Aristotle was too often diverted from historical method, his perspicacity, 
by which he surpassed his age, is all the more to be admired. 

9 2 These are collected, or it is indicated where scholars have collected them, in 
J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, 4th ed., vol. 1 (1790), 379ff., and C. G. Heyne’s 
extremely full Excursus I, “De auctoribus rerum Troianarum (tcdv TpmKOiv)” to 
Virgil Aen. 2 [Publius Virgilius Maro varietate lectionis et perpetua adnotatione illustratus, 
4th ed., ed. G.P.E. Wagner, vol. 2 (1832), 378-400]. 

93 In Bibliothek der alten Litteratur und Kunst, vol. 1 [1786], Inedita 23-46. 

94 For in the Iliad the order of events is natural, and the beginning of the first 
book brings the reader into the middle of the course of events in the same way as 
happens in most of the other books: e.g., in the various “exploits,” in which it is 
also noteworthy that the heroes are clearly introduced as though they had not 
appeared before. Cf. especially II. 11. 


b Still less the more ancient poets and the Cyclic poets: Cf. Aristotle Poetics 8,23. 
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creation of the universe through the death of Ulysses, containing 
practically the whole of legendary history in a continuous and natural 
sequence. This alone makes clear that the Cyclic poets narrated their 
stories in the same order in which they had happened one after 
another, not following the design of our Odyssey. 

But if this is so, how is it conceivable that, if they had all seen 
that Homer employed this technique, which is the cause of his 
exceptional perfection, they would either not have understood it, 
or, having understood it, would not have wanted to emulate it? For 
no one can rightly fear that they might not have been able to, that 
they all might have brought to bear talents unequal to such pre¬ 
eminence. And not even Hesiod, to whom the critics have never¬ 
theless accorded a distinguished place in the canon, may be thought 
to have sung anything in this manner. This is proven by the Works 
and Days, a work that can be compared neither with the Alexan¬ 
drians nor with Lucretius or Virgil and is not much better organized 
than the gnomic verses of Theognis ;95 it is proven by other poems 
as well, formerly attributed to the same man by doubtful hearsay. 
Finally, even the poets of more recent times show somehow that 
they have not disagreed with the grammarians about the artful 
coherence of the Iliad. How foolish would have been the plan of 
that man, generally called Quintus Calaber, to add his own works 
as a supplement to an Iliad broken off too early, if he had not had 
the examples of earlier times before his eyes! Indeed, we reproach 
him as being ignorant of the rules which schoolboys now learn 
from Batteux; but would we not make the same reproach if by 
chance we had an Iliad which ended with the return of Achilles 
and was supplemented by him from that point up to the funeral 
of Hector? The philosophy of art knows how to adapt and subject 
itself to events, often even to chance ones. If we did not read the 
Catalogue of Troops in Iliad 2, that philosophy would not, I think, 
complain that anything had been omitted; perhaps it would even 

95 The first examples of a genuine didactic poem, that is, of one in which a given 
art or doctrine or any given subject is treated in full by the continuous consideration 
of its parts, are found in the works of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles 
on nature: if only those who have collected their fragments would publish them! 
This genre was neglected by the Athenians, who strove for a prose which might 
more usefully be cultivated for the purpose of instruction; later, the Alexandrians 
brought it to perfection, and from them it came to the Romans and received new 
ornaments from their genius. Hesiod and the gnomic poets offered a prelude to 
this genre, not the pattern for it. 
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have taught that that part was the task of a historian, not of a poet, 
and that it would be ridiculous to think that our knowledge of the 
heroes was defective because it was missing. 96 


CHAPTER XXX 

But even if most of the ancients either did not understand the artistry 
of the structure and composition of the Homeric poems or judged 
these less accurately than we tend to do today, nevertheless it is 
impossible to doubt that there is some artifice in them. But we may 
be uncertain whether this belongs to Homer or was derived from 
the genius of others, who were inspired by the theme of the poems 
and the ordering of the plot. If so, then the question is one which 
must be attacked not from the standpoint of what is in accordance 
with poetic laws or what we believe sheds honor upon the poet, 
but rather from that of what appears to be probable on historical 
and critical grounds. Even this question I merely pose, I do not 
treat it systematically: for it involves an immense subject matter, 
nor is it necessary to our theme. Still, two matters must be touched 
upon briefly here, which even by themselves would arouse the 
suspicion that different hands had made the framework in both 
poems. 

Of one sort are a number of obvious and imperfectly fitted joints, 
which I believe that I have found, in the course of very frequent 
readings, to be both the same and in the same places: joints of such 
a sort that I think anyone would at once concede, or rather plainly 
feel, once I had demonstrated the point with a few examples, that 
they had not been cast in the same mold as the original work, but 
had been imported into it by the efforts of a later period. True, 
not even the most erudite readers have felt difficulties of this sort 
for many centuries, though I would think that no one of even 
average intelligence could avoid encountering them. Perhaps one 
reason for this was that the poems’ continuous sequence deceived 

9 6 Here we are reminded of the ridiculous (or, as Aulus Gellius 3.11.4 says, “pretty 
trivial”) arguments by which Accius tried to show that Hesiod was earlier in birth 
than Homer: he says, “Because Homer, when he said in the beginning of his poem 
that Achilles was the son of Peleus, did not add who Peleus was: beyond any doubt 
he would have said this if he had not seen that it had already been said by Hesiod,” 
etc. Anyone can see the relevance of this. 
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their readers, thanks in part to their high reputation and in part 
to their own beauty, and thus banished any meditation on this 
matter; and that we are almost all naturally more eager to join 
together things which are disconnected than to disconnect things 
which are joined together. 

Hence, when I first discussed these matters with certain friends, 

I recall quite well how much they distrusted my suspicions and 
opposed to them the precept and the silence of so many centuries. 
A little later, in one of those places in which I had suspected that 
something had been stitched on by an artist different from the 
author, the authority (for what it is worth) of an ancient gram¬ 
marian unexpectedly came to the support of my conjecture. This 
passage is II. 18.356-68, which is placed (to put it mildly) frigidly 
and ineptly between the affairs of the Trojans and Greeks on the 
one hand and the arrival of Thetis in Olympus on the other. A 
long disputation concerning these verses has been excerpted in the 
more accurate scholia from one Zenodorus; the chief point that I 
derive from this is that these verses were added not by an ordinary 
interpolation, nor by some grammarian or other, but by the first 
Siao-fcevaorai [revisers] in order to bind together two sections .97 
And I think I can see a number of additions of the same sort in 
the Odyssey, one of which is so obvious that I suspect that very few 
of those to whose judgment I submit this example for examination 
will oppose me. 

After Od. 4.620, where we are snatched away from the pleasant 
conversation of Menelaus more quickly than you might wish or 
expect, to return to it only in book 15, which describes the return 
of Telemachus, there follow four verses, extraordinarily harsh in 

97 AiecTKevacrfievov tovtov top tottov [“this passage revised”]. We shall see a little 
later (ch. 34, n. 13) about this word diao-Ksva&iv, which M. Casaubon, De Nupera 
Homeri Editione Lugduno-Batavica, Hackiana: Cum Latina Versione, & Didymi Scholiis: 
Sed & Eustathio, £2? Locis Aliquot Insignioribus ad Odysseam Pertinentibus . . . Binae Dis- 
sertationes (1659), 36, interpreted wrongly. The scholium from which we have 
learned this is from Porphyry [so according to Villoison; but since Dindorf editors 
deny it to Porphyry: cf. H. Schrader, Porphyrii Quaestionum Homericarum ad Iliadem 
Pertinentium Reliquiae, vol. 1 (1880), 429, 433, and Erbse on Schol. to II 18.356b]; 
it was first provided to us from the Leiden codex by L. C. Valckenaer in “Dissertatio 
de Praestantissimo Codice Leidensi et de Scholiis in Homerum ineditis” [in his 
Opuscula Philologica, Critica, Oratoria , vol. 2 (1809), 95-152, here 139] (for Barnes’s 
excerpted manuscripts had provided no certainty), and now has been published in 
its proper place from Ven. B [by Villoison]. But here we lack the more ancient A. 
[Wolf has misunderstood the scholium, which asserts only that Zenodorus consid¬ 
ered the lines in question to be an interpolation.] 
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the unusualness and ambiguity of their diction and entirely devoid 
of the Homeric quality. 

[8ai rvfiovEg 8’ es 8c ofiar' l&av fteiov fiaaikrfos. 

oi 8’ r)yov jxev fir)ka, <pepov 8’ Evrjvopa oivov. 

ctItov 8 e mp ’ akoxoi KakkiKpf)8£fivoi ette/ittov. 

(bs oi fihv TTEpi Ssirrvov svi fiEyapoiai 7 tevovto. 

The banqueters came to the palace of the godly king. 

They drove sheep and brought man-strengthening wine, 

And their beautiful-veiled wives sent them bread. 

Thus they were occupied with the feast in the halls.] 

Indeed, I have noticed a fair number of traces of this fault in the 
whole remaining part of book 4: it would not be inappropriate to 
perform a trial attempt for such cases by means of this easier test. 
For no scholar will feel any doubt about the ambiguity of this 
passage, a fault of which Homer is rarely guilty, particularly on 
very familiar subjects. And I would suspect that the commentators 
were already working on and disagreeing about it long ago, though 
we lack most of their materials on the Odyssey. Indeed, Eustathius, 
who used too abbreviated scholia on this passage, interprets 8ai- 
rvfiovEs not as guests , as the usage of Homer and all other authors 
requires, but rather as hosts, “those preparing the banquet’’^ 8 (this 
is unavoidable if, as the author doubtless intended, the next oi 
refers to 8airvfi6v£$), and then akoxoi, equally in violation of 
usage, as maidservants , that is, the concubines of the suitors: and he 
refers the whole passage without any hesitation to the court of 
Ulysses, not to that of Menelaus. On the other hand, most of the 
more recent interpreters have not permitted themselves to be led 
away from Menelaus so easily. Among them, Barnes, as he says, 
humanely forgives Eustathius his slip, though I believe that in his 
work of compilation Eustathius could not even have slipped in this 
way. But he himself understands the akoxoi as some sort of wives 
of the sons of Menelaus and his friends and says nothing about the 
other word. 3 Madame Dacier, following Eustathius on both points, 

98 Eustathius 1512.2 on Od . 4.621. And this theory may be considered to have 
been generally transmitted in the past. Hence the shorter scholia gloss oi ecrridTopss 
[“the banquet hosts”], Hesychius at the end of the entry s.v. 8 airvp, 6 ve<; offers 
paysipoi [“cooks”], and so too Etymologicum Magnum s.v. 8 aiTvp(i)v. 

a But he himself understands . . Cf. Joshua Barnes, Homeri I lias et Odysseia et scholia 
(1711), ad loc. 
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nevertheless herself still lingers in Sparta. b And perhaps these and 
others are persuaded, not without reason, by the consideration that 
the phrase detos fiacriXEvs seems to be used in this context to 
distinguish someone from Ulysses, who is called by name [line 625]. 
But again, fjirjXa oryeiv recalls the suitors to mind, alei /jltjX 5 abivbt 
(npalovTE 9 [always slaughtering throngs of sheep], and the 
fAVTjcrTTjpes [suitors] themselves (line 625) may seem appropriate 
in conjunction with slaves or servants preparing the meal. But 
whichever of these is true, and wherever the transition to affairs 
in Ithaca is made, it is made in a confused and most unpleasant 
manner: we do not hear Homer singing here. If I did not know 
how easily minor faults are obscured by the splendor of the great 
parts in a work of this scale, I would be amazed that none of the 
critics who emend these poets in accordance with the accepted 
stereotype has yet arisen to make this passage resemble 17.166 by 
deleting these four offensive verses, and thereby to add himself to 
the ranks of the first polishers of these poems. If the latter had 
once actually done this, as one may believe they often did elsewhere, 
or even had made line 625 the beginning of a new book, then I 
believe that that slight exercise of ingenuity would certainly have 
deluded the best minds of all the ages. Now the matter has turned 
out unexpectedly. For even if the Greeks put all their energy in 
the earliest times into hewing out, polishing off, and embellishing 
this poet, nevertheless they have left a Pylaemenes who forgets his 
death all too quickly, and many similar things which later critics 
tried to coerce into order and harmony with their obeli and emen¬ 
dations.^ For they sought only what would be in harmony with the 
continuous movement and art of epic poetry. 

99 Sometimes infelicitously or inconsistently. As in the case of Pylaemenes, whose 
son Harpalion precedes him in death in II. 13.658 after Pylaemenes himself has 
already been slain at 5*578-79. The scholiasts and Eustathius furnish us with several 
theories on this matter. If I am right at all, none of these is true; one is by far the 
silliest, that which proposes the correction pera 8 3 ov c rcfn ttoltjip kls [“his father did 
not go after”: Schol. to II. 13*658-59]. Nevertheless, Barnes adorned this one with 
his own little verse. Others have recently accused the poet himself of forgetfulness: 
a remark that, I think, none of the old Aristarcheans would have approved. For 
different men can follow different traditions in these matters, or the same man can 


b Madame Dacier . . . still lingers in Sparta: Madame Dacier translates the passage 
in question as follows: “C’est ainsi que s’entretenaient ces deux princes. Les serviteurs 
du roi arrivaient pour preparer le diner; ils amenent des moutons et apportent 
d’excellent vin, et leurs femmes les suivent avec des corbeilles pleines des dons de 
Ceres.” Llliade et VOdyssee traduites en prose avec des notes (1709). 
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There once were philosophers who decreed that this universal 
framework of all things and bodies was not made by a divine mind 
and will but instead was born and developed by accident and 
chance. I do not fear that anyone will accuse me of like temerity 
if I am led by the traces of an artistic framework and by other 
serious considerations to think that Homer was not the creator of 
all his—so to speak—bodies, but rather that this artistic structure 
was introduced by later ages. a For we find that this was not done 
suddenly by chance, but that instead the energies of several ages 
and men were joined together in this activity. But just as it is ex¬ 
tremely stupid to believe that things which cannot be done have 
been done, so too we must take care not to measure the bounds of 
nature and the universe by the sharpness of our own eyes and to 
believe that, because we ourselves have not seen something done, 
it therefore cannot be done at all. But we must move on to another 
kind of argument. Even if all the rest were explained away, this 
would raise a doubt about the entire form of these poems, one 
which could not be answered. Someone might say that nothing 
could be added to or subtracted from the form as it now is without 
violating the laws of elegance. I hear this, and in part I see it clearly, 
and I am grateful to those revisers. But it will surely be clear to 
everyone that they have applied their own skill in putting together 


follow different traditions in different writings, but the same man cannot vary in 
the same one, and indeed within the brief space of a single work. Finally, something 
of the sort could happen to a late poet who was laboriously collecting stories, but 
not to a bard who lived within this tradition. Things were certainly better when 
certain critics used to expunge both verses, which is surely the quickest way to 
remove every discrepancy and difficulty. But they were deterred in other passages, 
either by carelessness or by base superstition, from rejecting everything which dis¬ 
turbed the complete and equable course of events. One example (lest I now pile 
up others) is provided by the very description of the plain of Troy, where some 
degree of discrepancy remains and has not been removed by them; but I would 
not be the cause of anyone’s again undertaking a long voyage for the sake of this. 


a that this artistic structure was introduced by later ages: This is a central point. Wolf 
is faced by the alternatives: either save Homer as a poet and destroy the Iliad as a 
text, or save the text as history and destroy the poet as its author. As Cesarotti writes, 
“[Wolf] . . . admires and exalts the Iliad , and sacrifices Homer without remorse” 
(Prose edite e inedite [Bologna, 1882], 197). 
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these works, once it has been demonstrated that both poems contain 
not only certain small portions, as I showed before, but also whole 
sections which are not by Homer, that is, by the man responsible 
for the larger part and the order of the earlier books. 

It is clear that Aristophanes of Byzantium and Aristarchus (no 
overly audacious critics in this regard) were already uncertain at 
an early date about the authorship of the last part of the Odyssey 
from 23.297 on. The same uncertainty was also expressed about 
Iliad 24. 1 No one has yet explained the arguments for either side 
about either uncertainty. Moreover, the disputations of those an¬ 
cients have not been transmitted to us in a sufficiently trustworthy 
manner, for it is most plausible that they used historical reasons 
and ancient reports to confirm the matter. b Nevertheless, some¬ 
thing has been said by those who expressed uncertainties and noth¬ 
ing by those who wished to disperse them. In fact the former 
affirmed that they had detected many things in these two books 
that were unusual in Homer and unworthy of his genius, while the 
latter either sought to demonstrate their antiquity and beauty by 
citing Virgil and his contemporaries (as though Plato and Aristotle, 
who were far more ancient, had not cited them as Homeric) or 
claimed that they were necessary to fill out the form and measure 
of full-sized works. It is quite obvious what sort of argument this 
is and we are ashamed to refute it. For by it they prove only that 
they themselves would be prepared to add these supplements if 
they had not yet come into existence: though they do not dem¬ 
onstrate by their rules why the Iliad should end particularly in the 
hurried description of the funeral of Hector. They plainly achieve 

1 On the Odyssey cf. schol. on Od. 23.296 and Eustathius ig48.47ff. on Od. 23.296, 
and the notes on that passage of Clarke, Dacier, and Pope, where the opinions of 
Aristarchus and his new supporters, Casaubon and R. Rapin [Comparaison des poemes 
d'Homfre et de Virgile , 3d ed. (1664, repr. 1973), 4gff-], are refuted; on the Iliad cf. 
J. Jens, “Observationes de Stilo Homeri,” [in Lucubrationes Hesychianae (1742), 290], 
and R. Dawes, Miscellanea Critica [2d ed., ed. T. Kidd (1827), 266], and against these 
Ernesti on II. 24.1 [in S. Clarke, Homeri Opera Omnia (1759-64)]. But Dawes (loc. 
cit.) was the first to judge II. 20 too, as a whole or in large part, unworthy of Homer. 
In the Odyssey , furthermore, a number of manuscripts give evidence of that sus¬ 
picion, like the Clarke manuscript collated by T. Bentley [cf. S. Clarke, op. cit., 
Preface to vol. 2; and T. W. Allen, HomeriIlias, vol. 1 (1931), 264], and Vindobonensis 
philol. 5 [Allen’s Vi 1 ] and 133. 


b they used historical reasons and ancient reports to confirm the matter: Wolf is assuming 
that ancient scholars worked by the same methods as modern ones—a dangerous 
assumption, and one he himself forcefully attacks in ch. 38 (see ch. 38, note a). 
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what they wish for the Odyssey. Anyone with common sense can see 
that if the last part of this poem were missing, we would go away 
worried for Ulysses, who had conquered such great difficulties. For 
at that point we would be quite fearful for him because of the 
parents and relatives of the 108 slain noble youths, if an amnesty 
and peace were not brought about by a sudden intervention of the 
gods. 

But what if it can be shown by all the arguments relevant to issues 
of this kind that that very part, together with some others necessary 
for the proper composition of the poem, is not by Homer, but 
instead was composed by some ingenious rhapsode in the age just 
after him? What if the same thing can be shown about the last six 
books of the Iliad ? Certainly, every time I have come down to those 
parts in continuous reading, I have always sensed in them certain 
things of such a sort that, I would wager, they would long since 
have been detected and remarked upon by scholars if they had not 
merged so early with the rest. In fact I have sensed that many 
things, although now considered perfectly Homeric, would by 
themselves have sufficed to taint the Hymns with the suspicion of 
spuriousness if they were only read there. But I shall not try to sell 
this sense of mine to anyone as an argument, since a quite serious 
recent example makes me cautious. Out of joy at a new find, most 
people thought that Hymn c to be as similar to Homer as one egg 
to another; others, however, thought it unworthy of the bard, but 
quite ancient and the product of some Homerid. Pindemontius 
called it scarcely earlier than the Alexandrians; Ignarra, a Mus¬ 
covite cento glued together at a later period out of ancient verses 
scraped together from Pausanias and elsewhere. Ruhnken, indeed, 
said (having given the best verdict on the subject) that the point 
can be sensed by the expert but cannot be explained to the inexpert. 
Yet both of these [sensing and explaining] are much more difficult 
in those poems, separated as they are from one another by the 

c that Hymn: The hymn in question is the Homeric Hymn to Demeter . This is now 
accepted by scholars as being genuinely archaic and belonging to the seventh or 
sixth century b.c., but in the eighteenth century it was tainted with the suspicion 
of spuriousness. Cf. Ippolito Pindemonte, Volgarizzamento delV lnno a Cerere scoperto 
ultimamente ed attribuito ad Omero (1785), and Niccold Ignarra, Emendationes hymni in 
Cererem (1784). David Ruhnken’s statement appears in Epistola Critica I in Homeri- 
darum Hymnos et Hesiodum, ad virum clarissimum, Ludov. Casp. Valckenarium (1749), 8: 
“Nam revera haec saepe sentiuntur melius, quam verbis explicantur” (“For in fact 
these things are often sensed better than explained in words”). 
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space of only one or two centuries. They deceive us by their ap¬ 
pearance, which is uniform in general and extremely similar to the 
rest. For in general all the books have the same sound, the same 
quality of thought, language, and meter. Hence it will be necessary 
at some point to investigate with the greatest care what it is that 
imbues one person, out of the many who read those last books, 
with this sense, what is the unusualness in words and phrases, and 
of what sort (for even the first book of the Iliad has some hapax 
legomena), what is different and of a disparate color in thought and 
expression, what traces of another poet’s imitation lurk in the things 
derived from Homer, but in such a way that the sinews and the 
Homeric spirit are lacking, what is jejune and frigid in many pas¬ 
sages—for example II. 2i.273ff. and a large part of the supernat¬ 
ural occurrences in this book and the next, 22, where there are 
nevertheless many brilliant passages (in the same way there are also 
many brilliant ones in the Theogony and the Shield of Heracles)', 23.88; 
24-247ff., 6o2ff.; Od. 23.3ioff.; 24.24ff. These and many other 
passages will have to be discussed elsewhere in detail and with the 
most intense care: for the matter is important enough to deserve 
it. But now I think it enough to have registered these passages, as 
I do not care how much weight they will add to the arguments 
given above. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

Let us go on to those things which the Greeks have transmitted by 
consensus about the most ancient history of these poems—in them¬ 
selves slender and obscure remnants, not adequately understood 
even by the Greeks themselves, but for us now not entirely opaque. 

First it is said that Homer’s poetry was brought by the Lacedae¬ 
monian Lycurgus from Ionia to the Peloponnesus. We have four 
extant witnesses to this; 2 the first of them, both in age and in 
authority, is Heraclides Ponticus, who reports that the poems were 


2 Heraclides De politiis Graecorum libellus , in J. Gronovius, Thesaurus Graecarum 
Antiquitatum, vol. 6 [1699], 2821-34, here 2823B [Heraclides 10 Dilts = Aristotle Frg. 
611.10 Rose (V. Rose, Aristotelis qui Ferebantur Librorum Fragmenta [1886, repr. 1967], 
372.22-24): the ascription of these excerpts to Heraclides Ponticus is due to 
N. Cragius, Heraclidae Pontici de politiis Libri cum Interpretatione Latina (1593), and is 
now rejected by most scholars, who assign them instead to Heraclides Lembos, a 
compiler of the first half of the second century b.c.; cf. Rose, op. cit., 258-60, 370]; 
Dio Chrysostom Orat. 2.45; Plutarch Lycurgus 41D; Aelian V.H. 13.14. 
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obtained from the descendants of Creophylus. Although this Creo- 
phylus is a figure of legend, since he is numbered among the most 
ancient epic poets and among the friends of Homer, one might 
conjecture that his descendants were a family of singers or of rha¬ 
psodes, who at Lycurgus’ request taught the poems to the Lacedae¬ 
monians or gave him upon his return a comrade who had mem¬ 
orized them and could sing them. Plutarch says that the poems had 
been written down and were in the possession of the family and 
were copied by Lycurgus. But this story has as little importance for 
this inquiry as the reason he adds for the legislator’s taking the 
trouble to import them into the city. Historians add such things 
from their own wits, lest they seem to narrate events in an una¬ 
dorned and jejune manner. 3 And I cannot believe Aelian either 
when he claims (how could he have known this?) that Lycurgus 
already knew all the songs from which the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were later composed. Hence, when we have discarded all the in¬ 
ventions which have been added onto the mythical report, this one 
bare fact remains: that before Lycurgus only a few songs were 
known to the Spartans, that several more were added in his age or 
by his efforts, and that the poet was ever afterwards held in the 
highest esteem there. 3 

Nothing is certain about [the history of] these poems for the 
three centuries immediately after Lycurgus except that they were 
made public bit by bit by the rhapsodes, as we said above. Even 
without the testimony of an ancient writer, then, one might well 
believe that it was the custom to recite them even before the time 
of Solon.^ Solon’s reputed innovation in recitation, “that the rha- 

s Plato Leges 3.680C; Plutarch Apophth . Lac. 223A; Aelian V.H. 13.19. 

4 Dieuchidas at Diogenes Laertius i.57( = FGrH 485 F 6): “He made a law that 
rhapsodes perform the works of Homer by taking turns, such that, where the first 
one stopped, the next one started from there.” The phrase e£ viropokris [“by taking 
turns”] means the same as hi vTrokr)\jjeo)<; elsewhere, “in such a way that one would 
follow another, or, where one had stopped singing, the other would begin with what 
followed; and thus one body of Homeric poetry would be put together”: these are 
the words of L. Allacci, Depatria Homeri (1640), ch. 5. On this subject cf. Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Graeca, 1:356, and Dresig, De Rhapsodis, 35, who refutes him. In fact I 
approve the opinion of neither of these two scholars (though all the others have 
virtually followed them); yet I judge that Fabricius has strayed less far from the 
truth. 


a Historians add such things from their own wits . . .: Cf. ch. 31, note b. Where there 
is no evidence, Wolf says that there must have been, but that it has been lost; where 
there is evidence, he says that things could not in fact have been as the evidence 
suggests. Modern historical scholarship has not improved on Wolf’s methods. 
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psodes perform by taking turns,” is such that he was clearly not the 
first to invite rhapsodes to Athens; rather he changed something 
in their customs. Now what exactly that change and that custom 
were must remain a matter of conjecture because of the brevity of 
Diogenes Laertius. For if perhaps it had previously been the custom 
that only one rhapsode sang at public festivals, then Solon could 
have made the affair more splendid by convoking several, who 
could have sung a greater number of books by following one an¬ 
other in turn. But I give little weight to this argument. For that 
scarcely reveals so important a transformation of custom as to be 
a noteworthy deed; nor can the words of Diogenes pertain to this, 
even if he often talks nonsense. Therefore, when I pursue the 
meaning of those words more closely and compare the ancient 
custom of the rhapsodes which I described above, it seems to me 
that Solon’s innovation was this: earlier, single sections were sung 
without any order of plot or temporal sequence, that is, in one 
session first the bath of Ulysses ( Od . 19) or the slaying of the suitors 
(22) was sung, then the visit to Hades (11), then the events in Pylos 
or in Lacedaemonia (3-4), and again, from the cycle of the Iliad, 
the funeral games (23), then the forging of Achilles’ arms (18), 
then the embassy (9), finally the plague (1); after Solon, the parts 
were distributed to various rhapsodes in such a way that the one 
started where the other left off, and an unbroken and agreeable 
sequence was finally produced. Memorable indeed, this decree of 
the legislator who was at the same time a poet; had he not made 
it, I would perhaps not be writing this book. Nor do we read any¬ 
where that he had the assistance of a written text: if there had been 
one at that time, Solon would not have had to teach the rhapsodes 
to do things differently. Moreover, this story must refer to Attica 
alone, not to all of Greece. For it is quite implausible that Solon 
was the very first to provide by this method the occasion for a more 
elegant systematic ordering of Homer’s works, or that they had 
previously been sung, in Ionia and elsewhere, in so disconnected 
a manner as some have recently argued, b and were so confused 
and jumbled up that their whole uninterrupted course could be 
destroyed. 

But if we had no help except bare conjecture, where but in 
Homer’s homeland would we expect to find the first decision to 


b as some have recently argued: For example, Vilioison; cf. Introduction. 
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arrange his poems more elegantly? I add further the decision to 
use writing: the first attempts at this seem to have been made by 
that highly cultivated people at the time in which, as we showed in 
chapter 17, the making of scrolls began, that is, in the period of 
Pittacus or Solon. Perhaps the ancient and celebrated custom of 
singing, since it was enormously pleasurable and had evidently 
developed into an art, could make writing less desirable and there¬ 
fore perhaps put delays in its path. Nevertheless, after writing had 
once begun to be attempted, it seems likely that hardly any song 
of earlier times existed which could so have incited the Greeks to 
write it down. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

But there is no need now to grasp for conjectures. History speaks. 3 
For the voice of all antiquity and, if you keep the heart of the 
matter in view, the consensus of tradition attest that Pisistratus was 
the first to set down the poems of Homer in writing and to have put them 
into the order in which they are now read. This is reported later by 
Cicero, Pausanias, and all the others who mention this matter, in 
almost exactly the same words and as something generally very well 
known.s But the way in which certain more recent scholars have 

5 Cicero De oratore 3.34.137: “Who was more learned in that same period, or 
whose eloquence is said to have had a higher literary culture than that of Pisistratus? 
He is said to have been the first to have arranged the books of Homer, which were 
previously confused, in the way we now have them.” Pausanias 7.26.13: “Pisistratus 
gathered together the epic poems of Homer, which were scattered and preserved 
by memory elsewhere.” Josephus Against Apion 1.2.12: “They say that Homer too 
did not leave behind his own poetry in written form, but that it was preserved by 
memory and was put together later from songs,” evidently by Pisistratus. Aelian 
V.H. 13.14: “Later Pisistratus brought together and published the Iliad and the 


a History speaks: The reader should be warned that by this phrase Wolf refers to 
no writer earlier than Cicero and only to writers who connect Pisistratus with the 
textual tradition of Homer. Sources earlier than Cicero have much to say about 
Pisistratus but nothing at all about his literary activities. Wolf is also conflating 
Cicero’s testimony, that Pisistratus put the books of Homer in order, with Pausanias’ 
testimony, that he collected the scattered and in part orally transmitted poems of 
Homer, and Josephus’ testimony, that Homer’s poems were originally oral. Wolf 
exaggerates the similarity of these reports and makes no attempt to determine 
whether they might all have been derived from one source. 

b Pisistratus was the first to set down the poems of Homer in writing: In fact Cicero seems 
to have thought that Pisistratus was the first to set in order the papyrus rolls that 
contained Homer’s poems, one roll to each book. See B. Hemmerdinger, Essai sur 
Vhistoire du texte de Thucydide (Paris, 1955), 17. 
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twisted this tradition around in interpreting it 6 is a lengthy and 
wondrous story. For as a rule they seem to give Pisistratus manu¬ 
scripts of the individual books, left behind, or perhaps pawned by 
the poet, as Suidas reports, in the various cities through which he 
had traveled; they seem to believe (for they do not dare to assert 
this with solemn assurance) that, equipped with these manuscripts, 
he removed the confusion which had little by little been introduced 
by the stitchers of the poems, and achieved not so much the def¬ 
inition of a new order as rather the restoration of the original and 
genuine one. This is how they explain the references to the poems 
having been confused, scattered, torn apart, sung here and there , as 


Odyssey .” Libanius Oral. 12.56: “We praise Pisistratus for his gathering together the 
poems of Homer.” Suidas s.v. "Oactjpos [O 251]: “Later they were put together and 
set in order by many people, and especially by Pisistratus, the Athenian tyrant.” 
Eustathius 5.33-36: “That the poetry of the Iliad is altogether one continuous and 
coherent body; and those who put it together, by the command, as they say, of 
Pisistratus . . .” Anonymous Life of Homer [T. W. Allen, Homeri Opera , vol. 5, Vita 
5.24-26, p. 248]: “The Athenian Pisistratus placed in order his genuine poems, 
which had earlier been sung here and there.” Anonymous Life of Homer [Allen, 
op. cit., Vita 4.8-16, pp. 245-46]: “Homer sang his poems while traveling through 
the cities; later Pisistratus brought them together, as this epigram, inscribed by the 
Athenians on Pisistratus’ statue, makes clear: 

Thrice the people of Erechtheus banished me, I who was a tyrant 
Just as many times, and thrice they recalled me, 

Pisistratus, great in councils, I who gathered together 
Homer, who had formerly been sung here and there. 

For that golden man was our fellow citizen, 

Since we Athenians colonized Smyrna. [A.P. 11.442] 

6 For most authors hasten through this matter as though it were one of small 
importance. Others speak absurdly about it as though it were a new edition. But 
no one has written more candidly on this subject than L. Kiister, Historia Critica 
Homeri, qua de Scriptis Ejus tam Deperditis, quam Exstantibus, Spuriis et Genuinis . . . 
Agitur , 99 [in Wolf’s 1785 edition of the Iliad], after citing that passage of Eustathius: 
“I confess that this opinion is not free of difficulties; yet to decide otherwise is 
precluded by the consensus of almost all of antiquity.” This scholar, in his reverence 
for history, means that consensus that makes Pisistratus, not Homer, the author “of 
a continuous and coherent body.” Frivolously, and spoiling Kiister’s opinion, Dresig, 
De Rhapsodis, 34: “ By the consensus of almost all antiquity it seems necessary to concede 
that Homer himself wrote out in a single sequence the books of both poems and 
left them to posterity in uninterrupted order, not dispersed, but that while alive he 
published them only in the form of dispersed songs which he sang in the towns to 
earn a living.” In Latin, we use the adverb fere [“almost”] for the sake of modesty, 
not to cover up a falsehood. Hence he ought to have informed us what that “con¬ 
sensus of almost all antiquity” might be. Not even Suidas agrees in that single passage 
which Dresig had in view, s.v. "Oprjpos, [O 251]: “He did not write the Iliad all at 
once or in that continuous form it now has; but he himself wrote and published 
each book while wandering through the cities and left it behind for the sake of 
food.” Thus in the end there is nothing left for Pisistratus to do except “to divide 
the poems into as many books as we now have.” Hence the good man was ignorant 
of the fact that this division was introduced by the Alexandrians. 
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though they had been ripped asunder and jumbled up by the fault 
of the rhapsodes: and in general they leave only so much of this 
business to the man who attained by it the greatest fame for 
erudition 7 as nowadays the more negligent writers sometimes leave 
to the care of printers. 

All this would be well if it were a question of a work of our own 
age, or if there had been written books before Pisistratus, or rha¬ 
psodes such as these men imagine them, or finally if any ancient 
authority existed for this interpretation. It would be quite inept to 
argue against me that, in general, when the ancients praise the 
beautiful composition of these poems, they praise Homer, not Pi¬ 
sistratus. It happens quite often in history that the voice of tradition 
is refuted by facts and that the consequences of those things which 
everyone held to be true are entirely different from what those 
who had reported them realized. But the ambiguity which they 
suppose to reside in this mention of confused poems disappears 
immediately upon comparison with those writers who have left 
behind a slightly different report, Josephus and Aelian—or rather, 
upon comparison of all of them. That the poems were now assem¬ 
bled for the first time, not reassembled, and that the art of ar¬ 
rangement was acquired now for the first time, not called back into 
existence by critical study—this is what I found in all these authors, 
and what anyone will find if he takes the trouble to read them 
attentively and does not, blinded by partisanship and rashly ac¬ 
cepted opinions, prefer to be deprived of the light of truth. 

And yet the constancy of this tradition was not entirely obscured, 
even in much later times. The very number of pieces of evidence, 
deriving from times in which the new form of these poems had 
long since affirmed itself, might well occasion wonder (the latter 
could have taken place among the Greeks within two or three 
generations at that time). Noteworthy in this regard is the story in 

7 I think that the report of the first library, founded by Pisistratus, pertains to 
this as well, even if it is preserved only by a rather late author, Aulus Gellius 7.17.1. 
For I cannot find any other writers besides Homer who might have been in it, except 
for some poets whose works were copied down just before at his own orders. Perhaps 
we should come to the same conclusion about Polycrates of Samos, whom Athenaeus 
1.3A joins together with Pisistratus because of his zeal in buying books. Unless I 
am mistaken, those libraries were doubtless similar to the ones which are said to 
have been deposited in some temples, also in Jerusalem, and which consisted of a 
few writings and were hardly worthy of the name as it is used nowadays; perhaps 
another similar one was that at Smyrna, which Strabo 14.646 mentions together 
with a shrine to Homer. 
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the Leipzig scholia and Eustathius 8 that the “Doloneia,” that is, book 
10 of the Iliad, was composed by Homer as a single small work but 
was assimilated by Pisistratus into his oeuvre. But particularly rel¬ 
evant here are the absurd inventions of the grammarians, who took 
refuge in corrupt rumors and in their own wits when trying to 
explain the work of Pisistratus in ignorance of ancient customs. For 
the sake of amusement I will cite in the note a passage from a 
certain Diomedes, as Allacci first and Villoison more recently have 
published it from the manuscripts .9 There the grammarians of the 

8 Eustathius 785.4if. on 10.1: “The ancients say that this book was put separately 
by Homer and was not counted among the parts of the Iliad, but was put into the 
poem by Pisistratus.” 

9 Allacci, loc. cit., 93. Villoison, Anecdota Graeca, 2:i82ff. [Scholia on Dionysius 
Thrax, Grammatici Graeci 3.29.17-30.17]: “That at some time the poems of Homer 
were destroyed, either by fire or flood or earthquake, and the books were scattered 
abroad this way and that and were destroyed; later one man was found who by 
chance possessed a hundred verses of Homer, another a thousand, another two 
hundred, another some other number, and this magnificent poetry was going to be 
abandoned to oblivion; but Pisistratus, the Athenian general, wishing to make a 
name for himself and to revive Homer’s poetry, devised the following plan. He had 
heralds announce in all of Greece that anyone possessing verses of Homer should 
bring them to him for a reward calculated according to the number of verses; then 
all those who possessed verses brought them to him and received exactly the specified 
reward. He did not reject anyone who brought him verses which he had already 
received from someone else, but gave the same reward to the second man too; for 
sometimes he found one or two extra verses among them, sometimes even more; 
thus some people interpolated their own verses, which are now obelized. And after 
having brought them all together, he summoned together seventy-two grammarians 
to compose the poems of Homer, each one in private according to how it seemed best 
to him, for a reward appropriate for skilled men and judges of poetry, having given 
to each one in private all the verses he had gathered together; and after each one 
had composed according to his own judgment, he brought together all these gram¬ 
marians, and obliged each one to show him his own composition in the presence 
of all. When these had been heard, not for the sake of competition but for that of 
the truth, and everything was fitted together with skill, they all judged, together 
and unanimously, that the composition and recension of Aristarchus and Zenodotus 
were the best; and again they judged that of these two compositions and recensions, 
that of Aristarchus was better. And since some of those who had brought verses of 
Homer to Pisistratus had inserted their own verses as well, as we said before, in 
order to obtain a greater reward, and these were already well known to readers: 
this did not escape the notice of the judges, but they let them stand on account of 
their familiarity and previous acceptance, but placed obeli beside each of the verses 
which were spurious, belonged to another author, and were unworthy of the poet. 
In that way they made clear that these verses are unworthy of Homer.” This final 
passage about suspected verses which were left in place is not ill-informed: on this 
matter I shall have something to say below in my treatment of Zenodotus. Another 
scholium, whose beginning I have given in ch. 18, n. 39 [scholia on Dionysius Thrax, 
Grammatici Graeci 3.179.14-19], reports more briefly about Pisistratus as follows: “He 
wished the written poetry of Homer to be preserved. He proposed a competition at public 
expense, had heralds announce it, gave safe conduct to those who knew how to 
reveal the poems of Homer and wished to do so, and established a reward of one 
obol for each line of verse. In this way he brought together all the versions, and 
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latest period invent the fable that, after the works of Homer had 
been destroyed—they are uncertain whether fire or earthquake or 
flood consumed them—Pisistratus decreed that anything of Ho¬ 
mer’s lurking anywhere must be brought to him from all over 
Greece. In this way people were turned up everywhere, one to 
bring a hundred verses, another a thousand, and another even 
more. When these had all been received and collected, he himself 
gathered together seventy-two grammarians (you will remember 
Aristeas’ story of the seventy-two translators of the Bible) and or¬ 
dered them to bring this hodgepodge into the proper order. The 
most conspicuous place in this assembly of grammarians is reserved 
for Zenodotus and Aristarchus—a most abominable error, yet one 
that neither Eustathius nor certain more recent scholars have es¬ 
chewed. 10 And the authority of this one fable may serve as a defense 
for those men who contend that Pisistratus did not collect and 
arrange the poems in their first written form, but instead restored 
ones that had been pulled apart, scattered, and torn to pieces. 11 
We, who think that we know the difference between fable and 
history, recognize here the history which is hidden under the fable 
and which has to be excavated by a method similar to that used 
by scholars for the Jewish inventions about the seventy-two 
translators. 12C 


gave them to wise and understanding men.” This is the one grammarian who 
explicitly confirms that the first text was prepared by Pisistratus . He says that previously, 
not writing, but only the teaching of the rhapsodes was used to preserve Homer. No 
one reports this so explicitly besides Josephus; yet all report the same thing. 

10 Following the great compilers of Histoire universelle, J. J. Barthelemy, Voyages 
dujeune Anacharsis en Grece, dans le milieu du quatrieme siecle avant here vulgaire [1788], 
Introduction, 52-53, repeats this very error (which would scarcely have been for¬ 
given in Anacharsis the Scythian), but with the names of the grammarians omitted, 
and also reports the rest of the history of Homer’s works in the ordinary way. 

11 This is dearly reported by one small scholium edited in Anecdota Graeca (op. 
cit.): “It is reported that they stitched together under Pisistratus . . . the poems of 
Homer and put them together into order after they had previously been read here 
and there and by chance, since their order had been torn apart in the course of 
time.” 

12 As, most sharp-wittedly of all, J. G. Eichhorn in Repertorium fur Biblische und 
morgenlandische Litteratur (1777), i.*266ff. 


c A method similar to that used by scholars for the Jewish inventions about the seventy-two 
translators: For the connections with Eichhorn, cf. Grafton, and Introduction above. 
Wolf’s technique here is fundamentally that of rationalizing eighteenth-century 
historical allegory; on this phenomenon cf. e.g. Frank E. Manuel, The Eighteenth 
Century Confronts the Gods (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), and Michael Murrin, The Al¬ 
legorical Epic (Chicago and London, 1980) (pp. 189-96 on Wolf). 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

But if, as the ancients held, no one before Pisistratus thought se¬ 
riously about gluing the works of Homer together, it is not credible 
that they could immediately have reached the public complete in 
all their parts and in the state in which we now see them, even if 
the gluing had been elaborately worked out in advance. Pisistratus 
could have thought it enough to put several sections into an ap¬ 
propriate order, leaving to the side those that impeded the general 
plot, even if inconsistencies and gaps might exist here and there, 
or scraps remain from the earlier form. One motive among others 
for seeking out that uninterrupted sequence could have been the 
very activity of continuous writing, in which each poem had to be 
assigned its place. But polishing everything and, as it were, making 
it absolutely smooth might have seemed too toilsome to manage in 
this first attempt. But I have two reasons ready for being disinclined 
to attribute this skill to Pisistratus alone. Both are quite clear and 
manifest to anyone accustomed to the darkness of those times. First, 
we previously inferred from those passages which are cited from 
Homer by Plato and his contemporaries but do not appear in him 
today that the Greeks lacked any firm text until the age of the 
Ptolemies. Thus no one can guess, on the basis of the text that we 
handle today, how it was first written down. In fact, if one rhapsode 
after another had been summoned for the writing after Pisistratus, 
its form would necessarily have varied and changed from time to 
time until it reached the hands of Zenodotus and Aristarchus. The 
commentaries of these men doubtless preserved more evidence 
about this subject: now, since these are lost, the common opinion 
speciously maintains itself. But there has been a change. Before 
Villoison’s task, only one passage in the scholia mentioned a revision 
more ancient than those of the Alexandrians: no one, as far as I 
know, knew what this might refer to. Now the Venetian scholiast 
has given us a clear account of both revision and revisers. In a 
number of passages he reports that they forged something which 
later critics thought to be unworthy of the bard and to require 
excision .*3 Since the revision had previously been known only from 

13 The passage is in the shorter scholia on Od. 11.584; when it is compared with 
schol. Ven. on II. 2.597 and schol. on Pindar 01 . 1.91a [1.37.21-22 Drachmann], it 
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that one tenuous trace, and since even now its method has not been 
accurately explained, we cannot easily come to any firm conclusion 
about it. And yet, when those indications are compared with one 
another, they clearly show that the revisers are to be thought of, 
not as unknown authors of critical recensions (for such people other 
words were used), but as supervisors or polishers, who set their 
hand to the same task as Pisistratus, either together with him or a 
little later. *4 

But I think it entirely unclear whether the ancients themselves 
attributed this business to Pisistratus alone, or whether, as they 
often did, they made him the author of what had been accom¬ 
plished at his urging and under his authority. To be sure, the 
Platonic dialogue entitled Hipparchus assigns to its eponym, the 
younger son of Pisistratus and, together with his brother, Pisistra¬ 
tus’ successor in that tyranny which was so beneficial for Athens, 
a magnificent role in glorifying Homer. Perhaps he either aided 
his father especially in the labor of collecting and arranging or 
carried out his father’s plan and shared it with lovers of literature. *s 


shows that Aristarchus suspected several verses there of being a reviser’s interpo¬ 
lation. And if the note of the manuscript Vindobonensis philol. 133 deserves any 
belief, his suspicion created a large lacuna in the most beautiful part of the book. 
But, if I recall correctly, in this one passage Eustathius [1701.26ff. on Od. 11.583] 
mentions this matter; but his information is derived from this same scholium, and 
he seems not to have understood it better than any scholar had before the publication 
of the work from Venice. Hence let us omit M. Casaubon, who tried to shed light on 
the scholium from the rhetorical notes of Eustathius, in which the (rxhixa 
<TKEvaamKOv [“reviser’s trope”] is mentioned [cf. ch. 30, n. 97]. But cf. now schol. 
Ven. on II 4.208 (to be referred to 3.396-418), 6.441, 8.73-74, and the one on 
18.356 which I indicated a little earlier, 19.327 and 400 (to be referred to 8.185), 
20.269-72, and 24.130-32. 

This word’s meaning, which we are investigating, is generally unknown, and it 
is not listed by Stephanus and Scott. But it is sufficiently explained by the scholia 
to Aristophanes Clouds 552 [Diibner] and 591a [Holwerda], as well as by the passage 
in the same play’s well-known Hypothesis [6, p. 4.16 Holwerda]. When these are 
compared it becomes clear that diao-Keva&iv was understood by the ancient teachers 
as having the same meaning as the verb kmdiacn<eva[ ) £iv , so that among the tragic 
poets it would be practically synonymous with avaStSacrKeLv, i.e. “to stage a play 
repeatedly, one that has been emended by changing, adding, subtracting, that has 
been formed anew and systematically reworked.” For, in general, those poets did 
this very often, and later others did as well, like Apollonius Rhodius. Nor did Plato 
do otherwise in his best dialogues: this is why it is not possible to determine when 
each one was composed, though in the case of dramatic plays it is usually known 
when they were published, at least on the basis of the didascalia. Therefore the 
word was used of the authors of a book themselves, or of those who polished the 
books of others, not of the critics of later ages. 

*5 The passage in Plato Hipparchus 228B concerning Hipparchus is well known: 
“who produced many fine works of wisdom, and in particular was the first to bring 
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True, he commanded above all that Homer be sung in a new order 
by the rhapsodes at the quinquennial Panathenaic festivals. 16 But 
that could not have resulted in the report that he was the first to 
bring him to Attica. A lovely flowering of lyric and ethical poetry 
occurred in the age of these two men, together with new additions— 
namely, tragedy and comedy. Among so many poets there were 
perhaps some who could help Pisistratus and Hipparchus in this 
matter, especially since both of them were very well disposed both 
to the arts and to learned men. It is expressly reported that Orpheus 
of Croton, the author of an Argonautica , Onomacritus of Athens, 
who was later exiled from the city by Hipparchus, Simonides of 
Ceos, and Anacreon of Teos lived in the closest friendship with 
Pisistratus and Hipparchus. l ? a I would conjecture that one of these 
men offered them his help in arranging the poems. Pisistratus 
himself certainly had his hands full with his own affairs, while the 

the poems of Homer into this land and compelled the rhapsodes at the Panathenaic 
festivals to go through them in continuous sequence just as they still do nowadays.” 
It is quite remarkable that the very things which others attribute to the father and 
to Solon are here attributed simply to the son. But this discrepancy is greater in 
appearance than in reality if you follow our opinion or, what is practically the same 
thing, that of Kiister [in F. A. Wolf, ed., Homeri Carmina. Mas (1785), 101], and at 
the same time remember that this appears in a text composed to praise Hipparchus. 
For the rest, the doubts of an ancient critic at Aelian V.H. 8.2 (cf. above ch. 13, n. 
12) and L. C. Valckenaer’s assent in P. Wesseling, ed., Herodoti Halicamassensis His- 
toriarum Libri IX [1763], 398, have fully convinced me that this dialogue is not a 
genuine work of Plato’s, but was written by an Athenian of the same tribe that 
counterfeited so many exercises for the orators. If this conjecture wins the approval 
of the more learned scholars (and it will someday deprive Plato of certain other 
lesser dialogues as well, and reject them with the Demodocus and Sisyphus ), no one 
will wonder why I have not called Hipparchus older than Hippias, as does J. Meur- 
sius [Pisistratus. Sive, De Ejus Vita , & Tyrannide, Liber Singularis (1623), 71 f.], since I 
have submitted to the grave authority of Thucydides and, to a certain extent, to 
that of Herodotus as well, 

16 Lycurgus Oratio in Leocratem 26.102 [71.5-9 Scheibe-Blass-Conomis]: “Your fa¬ 
thers were so convinced that he was a noble poet that they established an ordinance 
that at each of the quinquennial Panathenaic festivals the rhapsodes would recite 
only his poetry and no other poet’s, thereby proving to the Greeks that they pre¬ 
ferred the very finest works.” 

*7 Herodotus 7.6; Plato, loc. cit.; Suidas s.v. KpoTwicm)? [O 657]. 


a It is expressly reported . . When the Scholium Plautinum , a fifteenth-century Latin 
translation of what was probably originally part of Tzetzes’ twelfth-century Prole¬ 
gomena to Aristophanes , was discovered in the nineteenth century, it seemed (wrongly) 
to confirm two of these names, those of Orpheus of Croton and Onomacritus of 
Athens. So for example Friedrich Ritschl spoke of Wolf’s “happy guess” (Die 
Alexandrinischen Bibliotheken unter den ersten Ptolemdem und die Sammlung der Homer - 
ischen Gedichte durch Pisistratus , nach Anleitung eines Plautinischen Scholions [Breslau 
1838], 41). 
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poets had leisure and a considerable familiarity with the ancient 
works. Onomacritus’ celebrated forgeries of Orpheus and Musaeus, 
for example, must be referred to the very beginnings of writing. 

I think it rash to carve out the traces of history from every low 
haunt of fables: otherwise I would seek to derive color and plau¬ 
sibility for these speculations from the fact that those inventions of 
the grammarians and Suidas ascribe several associates to Pisistratus 
in his work. b But the passage most worthy of note is the one in 
Pausanias mentioned earlier. There, while discussing the variability 
of the name at II. 2.573, he clearly mentions Pisistratus 1 friends and 
helpers in putting the Iliad into writing. 1 * It is thus obvious that this 
subject, which we have revived, had not yet been completely ob¬ 
scured in the age of Pausanias. c 


CHAPTER XXXV 

Therefore it was under the rule of the Pisistratids that Greece first 
saw the ancient poems of its bards consigned to durable records. 
A number of nations have experienced such an age, one when 
letters and a greater civic culture were in their infancy. By com¬ 
paring these carefully, much light may be shed upon the matters 
we are discussing here. a For—to touch in passing upon two nations 
entirely dissimilar both to one another and to the Greeks—scholars 

18 “Either Pisistratus himself, or one of his comrades , changed the name through 
ignorance.” 


b I think it rash . . .; Here Wolf takes a far more conservative position than he had 
in the previous chapter (another example of his effort to stay on both sides of all 
fences). There he had written: “We, who think that we know the difference between 
fable and history . . ” 

c It is thus obvious . . The passage in question mentions Pisistratus and “his com¬ 
rades” (quoted by Wolf in n. 18). It hardly sustains the interpretation Wolf places 
upon it in the text. 

a By comparing these carefully, much light may be shed . . .: Analogies like this one were 
a staple of eighteenth-century Homeric criticism. Merian (see ch. 13, note a), for 
example, described the crystallization of the poems of Ossian in similar terms (op. 
cit., 517): “Why should his [Homer’s] case not be like that of the first poets of many 
other nations, whose verse passed from mouth to mouth and memory to memory— 
for example, the Celtic poets, whose Songs the Druids made the young Gauls 
memorize? When, later, writing comes into use among these peoples, and in pro¬ 
portion as the operations involved in it become easier, amateurs will use it to give 
a permanent form to the works that please them, or the parts of those works that 
win their preference.” Herder made similar ideas accessible and influential in 
Germany. 
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agree that in our own Germany, which had celebrated civil wars 
and the deeds of its princes and generals in poems even before the 
time of Tacitus, Charlemagne at last collected these first fruits of 
rude genius and put them into books. So too the Arabs began only 
in the seventh century to gather into collections (Divans) the dis¬ 
organized poetry of earlier ages which had been transmitted by 
memory, and the diversity of the early texts of the Koran itself 
shows that it had a fate similar to Homer’s. Besides these and other 
peoples we should compare the Hebrews. Widespread literacy and 
writing of books were, in my view at least, a good bit more recent 
among them than is generally thought, and hence the corpus of 
writings, especially the more ancient ones, is less genuine. But ex¬ 
perts on Oriental literature will decide about these questions and 
about those Arab collections^ 

We return to the Greeks. After they had collected their Homer, 
they probably applied similar efforts to the rest of the more out¬ 
standing poems that were of about the same age. The silence of 
antiquity surprises me less in their case. For, once an example had 
been given, the work could not have been so very difficult; nor do 
we see an attempt to attain so skillful a structure in any other poem. 
Hence there were, I suspect, revisers both for all the other remains 
of Homer and for those of Hesiod; they connected together the 
individual sections or included in one volume, like the Catalogue of 
Women and the Great Eoiai , those books which the same authors 
had composed on an identical pattern. I suspect that this was ac¬ 
complished not much later than the Pisistratids for the Cyclic poems 
and for many others that today are scarcely known even by name 
and would not have survived to the age of the Ptolemies if they 
had not been preserved then from destruction or from further 
corruption. 

The false attributions of a number of works are probably also to 
be assigned to the same period, since everything that had approx¬ 
imately the same tone and subject matter was ascribed to one au¬ 
thor, especially Homer and Hesiod, both of whom had in their 
glorious brilliance eclipsed all the lesser lights. Indeed, even quite 


b But experts on Oriental literature . . The analogy between Homer and the Koran 
had been made by Villoison and others before Wolf; see Grafton, 115, n. 87. In 
general Wolf seems to be calling for a comparative treatment of Homer and the 
Bible that is more openly radical in its conclusions than Eichhorn’s. 
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significant discrepancies did not always shake the ancients’ cre¬ 
dulity. Thus it was not until Herodotus that anyone tried to expel 
two poems, the Cypria and the Epigoni ,*9 from the Homeric corpus; 
others later did the same for the Hymns and other poems, until 
more or less everyone acquiesced in the judgments of certain Al¬ 
exandrians. I would append some fresh examples of this if I could 
go where my subject invites rather than where it leads me. 20 

But before I enter into a new period, I should like everyone to 
bring together in his mind everything I have explained up to now, 
separating the fine-spun threads of my argumentation so that the 
strength of the individual arguments and their strength as a whole 
may become clear. To be sure, probability resides in the arguments 
when they are joined together and, so to speak, fused together just 
as beauty resides in members of the body when they are joined 
together. Nevertheless each individual argument must have enough 
force in itself to tip the scale. If, in some matters, I have attributed 
more to probability than the strict law of history requires, this is 
not my own fault but that of the paucity of witnesses—of whom, 
indeed, you would not expect to find such a large number in matters 
which are so ancient and which grew up in secret. But I certainly 
have not knowingly twisted any passage of an ancient author to 


2.117. With reservations, I add the other passage, 4.32, where in the meantime 
I suspect in the words akk ’ 'HcrioScj) [“but to Hesiod . . .”] etc. the annotation of an 
ancient grammarian, not of Herodotus. On this matter cf. the end of ch. 23. 

20 1 shall introduce here in a few words one thing, deserving a long explanation, 
from which it will be clear how far the doubts of the Greeks themselves had pro¬ 
gressed even before the Alexandrians. This will simultaneously excuse our audacity 
somewhat and serve as a new argument that many of the most important matters 
have been obliterated by the confirmed opinions and doctrines of those ages from 
which our scholia derive. Among the questions of the Greeks which Seneca describes 
in De brevitate vitae 13.2 as being useless for living well, we have always read this 
one as well: “Whether the Iliad and the Odyssey were by the same author/’ Until 
recently there was no other trace of this question anywhere. But lo! Now more 
traces have come to light in the extraordinary Venetian scholia of Codex A, where 
this subject is mentioned as being very well known to the learned, and a number 
of times oi xuptCovTS*;, i.e. those who denied that the same man was the author 
of both poems, are refuted by name. Cf. the scholia on II. 2.356, 649; 4.354; 10.476; 
11.147, 692; 12.96; 13.365; 16.747; 21.416, 550. Next to these verses the simple 
diple was placed because of oi xvpi&vTEs, that is, as we read in the fragment of 
Aristonicus on the critical signs, “against those who say that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
do not both belong to the same poet” [A Dindorf, xlv.1-3). But I infer from many 
indications that these were earlier than the celebrated schools of the grammarians. 
Perhaps, then, the first trace of that suspicion lies hidden within this mutilated 
passage of [Proclus’] Life of Homer [T. W. Allen, ed., Homeri Opera , 5:102.2-3]: “He 
wrote two poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey. Xenon and Hellanicus deprive him.” 
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mean anything that someone unconcerned with this question would 
not consider its true and genuine sense. I trust that I shall be able 
to prove this to all scholars, even to those to whom I shall not be 
able to prove the logical consequences I have drawn from those 
passages—especially this final one, by which I have dared to deprive 
Homer of some of the renown for that artistic skill which they 
admire so greatly. No doubt only very few scholars will be convinced 
of this, even, perhaps, when they are overwhelmed by the weight 
of all the arguments. For in these matters one needs a certain 
sensibility which arguments do not provide. But as for me, whether 
I contemplate the progress of the Greeks themselves or that of 
other races, I find it impossible to accept the belief to which we 
have become accustomed: that these two works of a single genius 
burst forth suddenly from the darkness in all their brilliance, just 
as they are, with both the splendor of their parts and the many 
great virtues of the connected whole. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

The second period , from the Pisistratids to Zenodotus, is almost as ob¬ 
scure as the first one. This is greatly to be regretted, for we must 
seek in this second period the origins of all forms of interpretation 
that the ancients used. For before a highly literate age set about it 
with more equipment, philosophers, sophists, and other liberally 
educated men gave examples of the interpretation of Homer. Soon 
the desire to increase the number of copies, which created the 
necessity of selecting the best texts from the variety that the rha¬ 
psodes had provided, paved the way for a more careful critical ac¬ 
tivity. But these matters must be discussed in somewhat more detail. 

At first, and almost up to the time of Pericles, Greece still knew 
Homer and its other poets more from hearing than from reading. 
Even then, few people took the trouble to write, and reading was 
toilsome and difficult; hence they paid the greatest attention to the 
rhapsodes, and hung from their lips, captivated by the extraordi¬ 
nary sweetness of their song. Cynaethus is mentioned among the 
most famous rhapsodes of this age, around the Sixty-ninth Olym¬ 
piad [504-500 b.c.]. A contemporary of Pindar, he emigrated from 
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Chios to Syracuse, or at least practiced his art especially there. 21 
And since the men of this profession spent all their time learning 
the poet by heart, they might well be thought to have been his first 
interpreters. But that is not confirmed by the certain testimony of 
any author. For the passage from Plato which some scholars cite 
could apply in this context to any stage actor. 22 That is why I do 
not doubt that the most ancient philosophers are to be considered 
the founders of Homeric interpretation and, at least at the begin¬ 
ning, of a pragmatic interpretation. For there was basically no ob¬ 
scurity in the words in those ages, since each of the best poets 
normally used the same diction. But when the philosophers saw 
that the poems were considered sacred and were celebrated by the 
whole populace, and that the precepts for governing one’s life 
rightly were drawn from them, and when they nevertheless also 
noticed in them many false, ridiculous, and unseemly fictions con¬ 
cerning the nature of the gods and the world, they began to correct 
the fables by interpreting them and to accommodate them to the 
physical and ethical beliefs of their own age, and finally to reduce 
the stories and almost everything else to wrappings for an elaborate 
philosophy. Already around the Sixty-third Olympiad [528-524 
B.c.], in which Pisistratus died, Theagenes of Rhegium was taking 
great pains in this area, and he was soon followed by Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenae, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Stesimbrotus of Thasus, 
and others of the same period. 2 * On the other hand, a few others, 

21 Schol. on Pindar N. 2.1c, e [3.29.14-18, 31.16-19 Drachmann]. 

22 Plato Ion 530C: “No one could ever become a rhapsode who did not understand 
the words of the poet. For the rhapsode must become an interpreter of the poet’s 
thought for the listeners.” Ion’s answer, that he can “say the finest things of all men 
about Homer” and that in this regard he can compete with the best interpreters, 
is pretty impressive. For the rest this pretty little interpreter offers nothing worthy 
of such boasting: but even if he could do this, as F. Sydenham, [tr., “Jo,” a Dialogue 
of Plato, concerning Poetry (1759)] thinks, we are not asking about the rhapsodes of 
the age of Plato, but about the ancient successors to the bards. Cf. 535A. 

2 3 Plato Ion, loc. cit.; Xenophon Symp. 3.3.6; Diogenes Laertius 2.11; Tatian Against 
the Greeks 21, 31. Cf. P. Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique , s.v. Anaxagoras, and 
J. Burnet Monboddo, Antient Metaphysics. Volume Third. Containing the History and 
Philosophy of Men (1784), io8n. Out of these four, Theagenes is cited twice in the 
scholia [schol. on II. 1.381 and 2o.67ff. (Porphyry 241.11)], Anaxagoras also twice 
[schol. on II. 16.161, 17.747], Metrodorus once at II. 10.252 [Porphyry 147.18; and 
cf. schol. on II. 21.444], Stesimbrotus thrice (schol. on II. 11.636, 15.189, 21.76 [and 
also on 14.325]) and twice in the scholia to Apollonius Rhodius [on 1.1126 and 
1.1304], and in the Etymologicum Magnum [s.v. ’IS aloi and s.v. Aiowcros]. Plato 
adds Glaucon, perhaps the Teian in Aristotle Rhetoric 3.1.1403626 who had written 
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like Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Heraclitus,*4 did not shrink from 
accusing Homer of impiety because of the many falsehoods that 
he invented or adorned with beautiful verses. In this regard, these 
latter authors seem to me to have done something very important, 
and worthy of the natural talent of that most liberal of races. For 
they were not deterred by the bard’s sanctity (which everyone, and 
even, in a sense, they themselves believed in) from openly criticizing 
everything in him which they thought inconsistent with true wisdom 
and good morals. But even the former do not lack an appropriate 
excuse, whether they themselves believed in their allegorical and 
anagogical dreams or merely wished to be believed by others. For 
it is the nature of reason that we insert almost all our own opinions 
and those of our age into the books with which we have been 
continuously familiar since early youth; and if those books have 
long since been consecrated by popular usage, then veneration also 
hinders us from believing that they contain absurd and ridiculous 
things. Hence we soften and adorn by interpretation whatever does 
not seem tolerable in its literal sense; and the more eruditely and 
subtly we do this, the more scrupulously we seem to be doing it. 
And this has been the way of things at all times in those books 
which have been considered sacred. 3 If this is done so that knowl- 


about the tragic or rhapsodic performance; unless we prefer Sydenham’s correction 
(op. cit.) to Glaucus because of the B Schol. on 11 . 11.636, where Glaucus is joined 
to Stesimbrotus. We know even less about Xenophon’s Anaximander. For chro¬ 
nology makes it impossible that the famous disciple of Thales could have been the 
teacher of Niceratus; it could have been a son of the same name; but nothing of 
the sort is to be found about even this. 

2 4 Diogenes Laertius 8.21, 9.1, 9.18, and the commentators, ad locc. 


a And this has been the way of things at all times in those books . . .: This striking passage 
is in part derived from and in part directed against Heyne. He too had held that 
the Greeks’ misinterpretations of Homer were directly comparable to other cultures’ 
misinterpretations of their sacred texts; he too had seen such misinterpretations as 
the result of the efforts of sophisticated readers to read their systematic and up-to- 
date ideas back into the unsystematic and archaic poetry of their forefathers, which 
they knew, revered, and wished to continue to admire. See the useful summary by 
his pupil J.H.J. Koppen, (Jeber Homers Leben und Gesdnge (1788), 246-47. Wolf de¬ 
parted from Heyne, however, in that he treated the Homeric texts as objects of 
misreading only (Heyne had seen Homer too as a misinterpreter of still earlier 
myths) and in that he tried to show the historical mode of reading to be the only 
true one (Heyne had continued to believe in the value of aesthetic analysis). Both 
men, however, agreed on one point: that Greek misinterpretations of their own 
myths were directly comparable to Christian theologians’ misinterpretations of the 
Bible. This is indicated by their application to the Greeks of the formal terminology 
of Protestant hermeneutics: “accommodation,” “allegory,” “anagogy.” 
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edge of them may remain useful for the people, I see nothing 
reprehensible in it. For only in a few passages can the majority of 
the illiterate be recalled to the true, that is, historical, interpretation. 
Nor were the most learned of the Greeks sufficiently acquainted 
with this latter; otherwise they would both have censured their 
Homer more leniently and have been less unanimous in attributing 
to him knowledge of all the most important subjects. 

To pursue through all the ages the question of how and by whom 
these things were done, and to explore all the sources and currents 
of allegorical interpretation, would provide the matter for a lengthy 
history. Socrates, to be sure, that most sober of sages, only alludes 
to it playfully; Plato followed him, in some way, when he wrote 
philosophy in a popular manner. 2 ^ But in that work in which Plato 
constructed a model of the best customs and of a city-state perfect 
in every respect, he makes clear that he cannot really find in Homer 
what this allegorical method reveals. That philosopher was the 
first—so it seems to us—to make imitation the essence of the poetic 
art, on the basis of several genres, especially drama. But he thought 
that imitation dealt with trivial and transient things (for he assigned 
stability and truth to his Ideas alone). He thus demonstrated that 
this art, since it was a third step away from celestial truth, was itself 
also vain, contemptible, and a vicious guide to life. 26 That is why 
he banished both Homer and the tragic poets, together with the 
whole flock of rhapsodes, choral dancers, and musicians, from his 
new city-state. His primary opinion of the poetic art was adopted 
by Aristotle in his own celebrated little book. True, Aristotle cor¬ 
rected it here and there, but even so, he did not explain it in such 
a way as to make it quite appropriate for every kind of poem: thus 
he completely excluded the genre of didactic poetry. Nor does any 
philosopher after Aristotle seem to have understood correctly the 
true meaning of this art or its historical interpretation. For while 
the Epicureans rejected all poetry and music and denied that any 
doctrine was concealed under Homer’s fables, all the other sects 
reverted with great zeal to the ancient allegorical meanings—es¬ 
pecially the Stoics Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, whose writings 

*5 The outstanding passage on Socrates is in Xenophon Mem. 1.3.7. N. Schow, 
Allegoriae Homericae quae sub Heraclidis Nomine Feruntur [1782], 223, cites more, de¬ 
rived from Plato; add to these, besides many others, Plato Alcibiades 2. 147B-D. 

26 Students should especially read Republic 2, 3, and 10, particularly starting with 
603B, together with Leges 2 starting with 668A. 
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are the source for most of what Heraclides or Heraclitus, Cornutus, 
and Eustathius report. Aristarchus opposed himself to these men, 
since he thought that one must everywhere adhere faithfully to the 
words of the poet and that this doctrine of theirs was pure non¬ 
sense. 27 But not even the authority of Aristarchus dissuaded the 
philosophers from their nonsensical study: virtually none of them 
in the following centuries did not force upon Homer some ineffable 
secrets or at least the tenets of his own sect. Hence Seneca says 
wittily, 28 “None of these things seems to be in that author in whom 
all things are: for they disagree among themselves.” In this context 
belongs the further question, discussed by Favorinus, Longinus, 
Oenomaus, and others, whether the poet was a philosopher. Por¬ 
phyry’s scholia and his separately published works make clear the 
manner in which he dealt with this question. It was from this time 
onwards that the Greeks really slipped back into the disease of 
seeking either anagogical or historical allegories everywhere. It was 
with these weapons that Proclus defended Homer against Plato; it 
was in this way that Simplicius found in fables the curtains spread 
before the true wisdom; it was in this way, finally, in the Middle 
Ages, that Eustathius’ friend Michael Psellus explained both poems, 
and that Nicephorus Gregoras explained the wanderings of Ulys¬ 
ses—to name only these. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

But, returning to the ancients (for we must conclude our digression 
where we began it), it is by no means certain how they discharged 
the other duties of the interpreter. On the basis of Plato’s Ion and 
of that memorable passage of Aristotle in which he criticizes “the 
ancient Homerists” as a noble order of learned men who became 
bogged down in details with an obsessiveness almost worthy of the 
Masoretes, I conjecture that the ancients certainly did not waste 
their energy on this one thing alone, but also undertook to illustrate 
the poet’s art and other matters . 2 9 


2 7 Cf. Eustathius 3.23, 40.27E on 1.46, 561.28E on 5.395-400, 614.5E on 5.842- 
44. 

28 Epist. 88.5. 

*9 Aristotle Metaphysics N.6.i093a26-28. For, like F. Sylburg, [Aristotelis Opera quae 
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In the age of Pericles, the sophists seem to have done a little 
better in the interpretation of Homer, for they tended to introduce 
into their own teaching everything then considered worthy of lib¬ 
eral study and hence did not think that they should even neglect 
grammatical precepts and the teaching of the best poets. Thus we 
read that Prodicus argued subtly about the true meanings of words 
and their causes, 3 ° and again that Protagoras and Hippias of Elis 
plainly set out to discuss the matters which belong to learned inter¬ 
pretation. 31 It is useless to inquire how much success they enjoyed. 
For the first attempts at reducing such things to an art with formal 
rules are very difficult. The greatest geniuses may well stumble 
without reproach then on points about which beginners could not 
go wrong with impunity a century later. An example of this is 
Protagoras’ precept about the use of the imperative mood of verbs: 
he censures the poet because he invoked the Muse less modestly 
than propriety would have demanded. But we see Hippias, even 
in his display speeches in Plato’s dialogue of the same name, an¬ 
swering doubts and questions about the opinions, virtues, and vices 
of Homer and the other poets. This makes it perfectly clear that 
the “Problems” or “Uncertainties” and “Solutions” on which the 
erudite pupils of Alexandria later toiled so greatly 32 had already 
begun to become standard exercises in the schools of the philos¬ 
ophers and sophists. 3 This, indeed, must be the source of critical 
study, which those controversial questions in many passages could 
themselves have brought into being. 

Two emendations of this sort by Hippias of Thasos have sur¬ 
vived; for one of these we would not even be able to find the place 


Exstant (1584-87)], I think that this passage is to be understood as referring to the 
explainers of Homer, not to his imitators. So too Eustathius 260.10 on 2.484-95 
writes “the Homerists.” 

3 ° Plato Charm . 163D, Meno 75E, Cratylus 384B. 

3 J On Protagoras cf. Aristotle Poetics 19.1456615. The scholia [on II. 1.1] and 
Eustathius 10.32ff. prove that the grammarians later wrote against this. On Hippias 
cf. Plato Hippias minor 363Aff., Cicero De oratore 3.32.127, where knowledge of the 
poets is attributed to him; and on the Sophists in general cf. Isocrates Panathenaicus 
18, 33. 

3 ® Porphyry on II. 9.656 [141.13-16]. 


a had already begun to become standard exercises in the schools of the philosophers and 
sophists: Despite his many admonitions against doing so, Wolf here retrojects the 
terms and conditions of Alexandrian literary life into the fifth and fourth centu¬ 
ries B.C. 
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(so changed is our text) if Aristotle had not indicated it in passing. 33 
It is II. 2.15, where at that time for the words Tpcoeacri 8k /oj8s ’ 
k(pr)TTTcu [“and troubles were hung over the Trojans”] the reading 
was more or less as in 21.297, 8180 p,ev 8e oi evxos apecrftai [“and 
we grant that he may achieve his prayer”]. It was thought impious 
that Zeus should promise with these words something that would 
never happen—as though for the rest Zeus acted differently with 
Agamemnon than Jehovah with Ahab (1 Kings 22). But Hippias, 
with a shrewdness worthy of the arts of Loyola, changed the verb 
8L8op,ev to 8i8op,ev, an infinitive to be understood as an imperative, 
so that a transposition of accent would transfer the crime from 
Zeus to the Dream. The other passage is 23.328, which he corrected 
to read as it does today. If Hippias was the first to expel the pre¬ 
viously accepted ov here, or his contemporaries propagated other 
similar readings in their own texts—like {h)\.vTEpawv [“fertile”] for 
the Aristarchean rqXebaTTouov [“remote”] in 21.454 (as we have re¬ 
cently learned from the “city copies’’) 15 —then it is easy to see from 
these examples what truly disgusting corruptions clung to the texts 
of this period. But more can be suspected than known about these 
matters. Erasures in the manuscripts themselves, surviving even to 
this day, prove that the Homeric passages cited by Herodotus and 
other very ancient authors were also frequently changed by scribes 
to the vulgate form of the text. We would have a very different 
Homer, then, if we were to receive a copy of him from the library 
of some sophist or of pretty Euthydemus! 34 

For since a book trade of a sort already flourished in those times, 
every educated man doubtless had plenty of copies, especially the 
schoolteachers, who earlier had dictated everything from memory 
to their pupils. This was the source of Alcibiades’ celebrated wrath 
against a man of this class: when he could not find even one book 
of the Iliad at the latter’s house, he is said to have struck him with 
his fist. 33 Consequently, at that time one could expect that a well- 

33 Aristotle Poetics 25-i46ia2if. and Soph. Elench. i.4.i66b3~6, where cf. J. Pacius, 
Aristotelis Stagiritae Peripateticorum Principis Organum, [2d ed. (1597, repr. 1967)], 793. 
There are several things in that chapter of the Poetics that confirm our opinion 
about the antiquity of the Homeric npo^kri/xaTa and Ai/crei?. 

34 Xenophon Mem. 4.2.1, 

35 Plutarch Alcib. 194D, cf. Apophthegm. 186D; Aelian V.H. 13.38, where cf. 
J. Perizonius, ed., Cl. Aeliani Sophistae Varia historia [1701], 847ff., and compare what 
I pointed out above, ch. 25. Plutarch said, less ambiguously, “a Homeric book.” 


b as we have recently learned from the “city copies”: Schol. 21.454c Erbse. 
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equipped school would have a text of Homer—if not of all his 
poetry, at least of certain parts. That is why another teacher soon 
went to Alcibiades to say that he had a Homer, and in fact one 
which he himself had corrected. Then Alcibiades replied, “Really? 
You know how to correct Homer, and yet you teach mere boys, 
and not adolescents instead!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

This story gives us the opportunity to make some general obser¬ 
vations about the birth of critical study, which in turn may enable 
us to form an estimate of the state of the recensions reported to 
have been made at this time. For no one, I think, will now find it 
surprising that the Greeks—at a time when, by extraordinary good 
fortune, they were men more of genius than of learning and were 
complete strangers to that polymathy for which monarchy later 
supplied the leisure—had already turned their attention little by 
little to an art entirely derived from the varied knowledge of lit¬ 
erature and antiquity. Indeed, all the causes which played the great¬ 
est part in bringing the ancients to the art of criticism already 
existed at that time. Among these I would assign the first place to 
that older method of preserving songs by memory alone, the second 
to the errors and deceptions in transmitting the names of their 
authors, the third to the various slips easily committed by unprac¬ 
ticed hands in preparing the first texts. But even if this last cause 
would necessarily have created a desire for that art after a few 
centuries, nevertheless anyone who knows the Greeks will easily 
understand that their genius could not have descended so quickly 
or so eagerly to such minute concerns if their books had been 
corrupted only by the faults common to every text. Let it therefore 
remain the unique fortune of the monuments of Homer and his 
contemporaries that they in a sense forced philological criticism 
into existence, and had done so even before the name of critic or 
grammarian had passed into common use. 36 

3 6 In this second period the term ypappariKos [“grammarian”] referred not to a 
profession , but to a science. For before the greatness of the arts, as Cicero said (.De 
oratore 3.33.132), began to be diminished by the distribution of their parts, aypap- 
paros was said of the man who lacked the ability to read and write, while he who 
possessed it was called ypappariKos, the skill itself ypappariKrf , and this was the 
special province of the ypappancrTris or ypapparobibacrKakos. This is the usage of 
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For suppose (what history does not permit us to imagine in any 
other way) that ten or twenty copies had been made by private 
men—for example, by rhapsodes—after that first attempt at writ¬ 
ing: a number of variations would necessarily have been introduced 
into them at once, partly because of the various modes of recitation, 
partly because of the ingenious caprice of the scribes. For although 
the Greeks’ conviction of the divine origin of Homer never van¬ 
ished, nevertheless they never refrained from changing whatever 
they wished in his language or in his interpretation, from correct¬ 
ing, from inventing to suit themselves—and all with the greatest 
of ease—so that what he finally uttered might be absolutely worthy 
of divine inspiration. Nor is this so remarkable, when we see that 
a much more serious people, the Jews, held long enough to the 
same principle. Now if new copies were continuously being made 
from these, then unless an ignorant scribe faithfully transcribed 
whatever he seized upon next, those who were concerned with these 
matters, once they had compared several texts, could only have 


Plato (Philebus 18D), Xenophon (Mem. 4.2.20), and Aristotle ( Topics 6.5.1421331). 
And later many called this dtrekea-repa ypappctTLKri [“incomplete grammar”], when 
rekeios or evrek^ [“complete”] grammar had come to occupy a large territory (cf. 
Sextus Empiricus Contra math. 1.44, 75); until Crates, criticism was subordinated to 
this as a part of it. But the name—either for this profession or for its particular 
branch of learning—does not occur before the Alexandrian age except in the dia¬ 
logues of Aeschines and Cebes, whose spuriousness C. Meiners has now well estab¬ 
lished [“Iudicium de quibusdam Socraticorum reliquiis, inprimis de Aeschinis dia- 
logis, de Platonis eiusque condiscipulorum epistolis, nec non de Cebetis tabula,” 
Commentationes Societatis Regiae Scientiarum Gottingensis per Annum mdcclxxxii, vol. 
5 (1783), Historicae et Philologicae Classis, pp. 45-58]. Hence it is to the thing, and 
not to the name and profession, that Dio Chrysostom Orat. 53.1 is referring when 
he says that “criticism and grammar took their beginning” from Aristotle; and yet 
we cannot even confirm this adequately, given the loss of so many of Aristotle’s 
exoteric books. And it is even less clear what Clement of Alexandria Stromata 
1.16.79.3 [2.51.17 Stahlin] reports about Apollodorus of Cumae, or what is reported 
about Autodorus [now recognized as a mistaken variant for the correct name, 
Antidorus] in the scholia on Dionysius Thrax, Grammatici Graeci 3.3.23ff., 7-23ff. 
and 448.6E Hilgard. For we do not know the age of either one, if in fact they were 
different people. All that we can do, therefore, is to investigate the beginnings of 
the thing, not of the name. For learned treatments of the other areas of the history 
of grammar and criticism see, in addition to Valesius, op. cit., [pp. i44ff.], P. J. 
Maussac, [“Dissertatio Critica de Harpocratione Eiusque Scriptis,” in J. Gronovius, 
ed Harpocrationis Lexicon, vol. 2 (1824), i8ff.]; J. Wowerius, [De Polymathia Tractatio, 
Integri Opens de Studiis Veterum dnocrnaapLaTLOP (1603)]; J. A. Fabricius, ed., Sexti 
Empirici Opera [1718]; and J.E.I. Walch, [De Arte Critica Veterum Romanorum Liber , 
3d ed. (1771) (and cf. F. Friichtenicht [praes. J.E.I. Walch], Diatribe de Arte Critica 
Veterum Romanorum [1748], and J. F. Thauer [praes. J.E.I. Walch], Diatribe Posterior 
de Arte Critica Veterum Romanorum [n.d. = 1749]). Both dissertations, as was common 
in German universities, were evidently written by the praeses , Walch.] 
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approached the problem by judging and choosing what seemed 
most appropriate to each passage. They would thus produce a very 
different version of the text. But in those days a new text of this 
sort could not be brought to public notice (since the labor was 
private), nor could it check others from a similar undertaking— 
that is, emendation. As the number of manuscripts gradually in¬ 
creased in this way, that Pisistratean source, if indeed it was one 
source, was soon divided into several streams with different flavors, 
so to speak, and impeded the attempt to arrive at an accurate 
reading. Hence if some more intelligent person, one who was also 
a poet or at least no stranger to the poetic faculty (nor did anyone 
else, as far as we know, take such a task upon himself before Aris¬ 
tophanes of Byzantium)—if, I repeat, an intelligent student of an¬ 
cient artistry had compared the best manuscripts which he had 
heard were preserved anywhere in order to prepare for himself 
and for his friends a new copy, 37 he would quite often have found 
it extremely difficult to judge what might really be the genuine 
reading, and would have had no readier and better aid than his 
own talent. 

At this point we must thoroughly abolish the opinion by which 
we model the critics of that period to match the modern rules of 
the art. a I shall show shortly that not even Aristarchus himself must 
be judged by this standard. We certainly find that the early progress 
of the art was aimless and random, whether we consider its subject 
matter in the ancient variants of the rhapsodes and manuscripts, 
or the innate character of the Greek genius, or the condition of 
the times, or finally the remains of the art themselves. Perhaps 
many toiled to the limit of their ability to represent Homer with 
complete accuracy and in his own dress; but they had to toil even 
harder to make him appear nowhere inconsistent or unworthy of 
himself, often removing many verses, and elsewhere adding polish 
where there was none. Just as nowadays an elegant and ingenious 
man, but an amateur critic, would work on an ancient poetic mon- 

37 18 tco? yeypappevov , i.e. “written down on his own initiative,” like the copy of 
both poems Athenaeus 14.620B says Cassander of Macedonia made. But as to this 
royal study I do not dissent from Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, 1:361. If there had 
also been emendation, Athenaeus, by the custom of the Greek grammarians, would 
not have said ypoubeiv, but tkopBovv. 

* At this point we must thoroughly abolish the opinion . . .: Cf. ch. 31, note b. 
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ument of our language which he might have found in a mutilated 
form and equipped by many readers with marginal variants 15 —that, 
I claim, is more or less how those first emenders toiled in correcting 
and harmonizing their bards. They were still quite far from that 
severity which rigorously abstains from introducing anything not 
written by the author of the work himself: although even now those 
whose strength resides in their genius do not quite succeed in 
avoiding that reef. In short, this whole art arose rather from what 
our fellow countrymen call aesthetic judgment than from critical 
judgments or, if I may put it this way, from poetic rather than 
from diplomatic standards of accuracy. Many other arguments can 
easily be assembled from our whole booklet to complete this in¬ 
duction. And as we shall see, the method that even the best Al¬ 
exandrians used in emending itself points toward the same 
conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

And it would be possible to show what this is far more clearly if 
almost all those very ancient exercises in criticism had not been 
obscured by the following age, which was itself obscured in many 
ways thereafter. Nevertheless, the names of eight divergent texts 
earlier than Zenodotus, which the Greeks called 8 iop&a)<TSL<$, have 
been transmitted to us. Two of these bear the names of very famous 
men, Antimachus, a poet of Colophon, and Aristotle, whose genius, 
splendidly and abundantly productive of great things, scorned no 
work of the more graceful Muses. And one might think these re¬ 
censions more worthy than any others of being enumerated among 
those called in the scholia “those of individuals.” 3 8 From these are 

38 Only in these two passages of the new scholia, on II. 22.108 and 23.88. Here 
and elsewhere I apply the term “scholia” tout court to the Venice scholia. 

b Just as nowadays an elegant and ingenious man, but an amateur critic, would work on 
an ancient poetic monument of our language . . .; Wolf seems to have in mind the Swiss 
critic Bodmer, who had done pioneering work as an editor of medieval German 
poetry some fifty years before Wolf wrote. See M. Thorp, The Study of the Nibelun- 
genlied (Oxford, 1940), 115-23. 

c What our fellow countrymen call aesthetic judgment ... :In his contemptuous dismissal 
of the term and discipline of aesthetics—which Wolf treats as a specifically German 
aberration because the term had been invented by Baumgarten—Wolf is emulating 
his fellow philologist Ruhnken. See KL Schr., 1:393, where Wolf quotes a letter in 
which Ruhnken denounces “the aestheticians, a race filled with hot air.” 
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distinguished “the city ones” or “those by cities,” “those from cities,” 
whose authors are unknown. Two of these had been named long 
ago by Eustathius on the Iliad , together with the Aristotelian, as 
being of the greatest renown: those from Marseilles and Sinope. 
Recently four others have been added from the Leipzig and Venice 
scholia. If each of these is ranked in accordance with the number 
of its known readings, since we cannot determine a fixed order, 
then they should be arranged as follows: Massiliote, Chian, Argive, 
Sinopic, Cypriote, Cretan. From the Massiliote (which you could, in 
a way, call Ionic because of the origin of this city-state) we have 
received approximately twenty readings, from the Chian approx¬ 
imately twelve, and thereafter fewer and fewer; from the Cretan, 
one, as cited in a note of Seleucus’. 

Rut since all antiquity, except those scholiasts, is silent on the 
subject of all these recensions, we do not know either by whom 
they were prepared, and whether they were made by public au¬ 
thority or at the request of private individuals, or even to what date 
they should be assigned. But no one will be surprised that I have 
placed them here, since others seem to have done the same; but a 
conjecture about their method and condition is necessarily more 
doubtful. For in all the passages where they are cited their antiquity 
is quite clear from the fact that they are either put before Zeno- 
dotus, Aristophanes, and their contemporaries, or at least are put 
together with them—not to mention other indications which you 
might notice here and there, even in the very careless language of 
the later Greeks. 3 Qa When I considered all these things it often 

39 Because only rarely is any one of the editions cited by itself, I shall list all of 
the passages here in a single series so that I shall not have to note the same passage 
three or four times. It will be clear to the reader that most of them are due to the 
excellent Codex A alone: on II i. 97 , 298, 332, 381 , 423 - 24 , 435, 585 , 598 ; 2 . 258 ; 
3.IO, 54 ; 12.281; 13.363; 14.349, 418; 15 - 44 ; i 6 . 127 ; 17- 134-36 ; 1 8 . 39 - 49 , 502 ; 
19.56, 76-77, 86, 96 , 117, 386; 20.62, 188 , 308; 21.11, 86, 88, 162, 351, 454, 535; 
22 . 51 , 93 ; 23.77, 206, 870 - 71 , 879; 24.30, 109, 192, 332 . We hope that this labor 
of ours, here and elsewhere, will be welcome to readers who have hitherto badly 
lacked an index to these scholia. Here students should consider particularly worthy 
of attention those numbers that are underlined. For I have marked in this way those 
passages which offer something particularly notable in favor of either side, or which 
could illustrate my discussion of these recensions. In the Leipzig Codex there is 
nothing in this regard which we might lack in the Venice Scholia, except that in the 
former the note in Codex B on 5.461 is amplified by mention of the Sinopian and 
Cyprian and Antimachean recensions: the scholium says that in these three editions 


a the very careless language of the later Greeks: A reference to the peculiar dialect of 
the Byzantine compiler of the Venice A scholia. 
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occurred to me that the very first who are truthfully called critics 
used these recensions, and I conjectured that their evidence and 
names were to be sought in the libraries of the Ptolemies. It is very 
well known how much greed and care these kings devoted to that 
treasure-house of theirs, buying books everywhere and acquiring 
the oldest and rarest copies of the Greek authors by entreaties, by 
force, and by other means. Hence if some heir of Antimachus, who 
loved to carry Homer around in his mind and coins in his pockets, b 
had perchance offered a manuscript written by the hand or pol¬ 
ished by the genius of the poet of Colophon, he would doubtless 
have found enthusiastic buyers in the Ptolemies. So manuscripts of 
Homer seem to have flowed together little by little from various 
places and cities to Alexandria and even to private persons, where 
they would soon become legitimate material for more careful emen¬ 
dation. But it is not at all surprising if the only thing certain about 
most of them was the home from which they came, and not by 
whom they were written. In such cases of doubt the keepers of the 
library could note in their catalogues only that one manuscript had 
been brought from Chios, another from Marseilles, another from 
somewhere else. In exactly the same way Galen reports that books 
were taken by royal command from Greek ships c which landed in 
Egypt and that, once copies had quickly been made and sent back 
to their owners, the originals were deposited in the great library 


TPOIAS, i.e. Tpcwas, appeared with an iota adscript or subscript; but Lesbonax De 
figuris , p. 183 Valckenaer did not find this in his copy. But this Lesbonax did not 
see in this verse, any more than did Eustathius, the reading that was common until 
then, but instead the one for which Ptolemaeus Ascalonites is cited in the same 
Leipzig scholia as sole defender: “the common reading with which Ascalonites agrees 
too, T p<oas like Kapas.” In the text at that point, a? was written above the last syllable 
of Tpo)0)v by another ancient hand. We return to the Venice scholia. If anyone 
ponders the fact that in these scholia, through eight books, not even a single trace 
of those copies appears, he will be able to understand (a point which is of great 
importance in these conjectural questions) how incomplete the documents are which 
it is our fortune to use, and that nevertheless they contain material from which 
probable inferences can be derived. 


b Hence if Antimachus ’ heir . . Possibly a joking reference to Heraclides Ponticus, 
who went to Colophon at Plato’s request to collect the poetic works of Antimachus. 
See Antimachi Colophonii Reliquiae, ed. B. Wyss (Berlin, 1936), test. 1. 

c Galen reports that hooks were taken by royal command from Greek ships: Galen derived 
this report from the earlier Hippocratic commentator Zeuxis. For a modern dis¬ 
cussion see W. D. Smith, The Hippocratic Tradition (Ithaca and London, 1979), 199- 
202. 
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under the rubric of those from ships.* 0 Nothing could resemble 
that title more closely than the one by which those editions are 
referred to: those from cities. 

But if these editions were distinguished in this way from those 
whose authors are known, a judgment on their authority is easier. 
Take care not to believe that they were made at public command 
or preserved publicly,* 1 until it has been demonstrated by a plau¬ 
sible argument that institutions of this sort existed in antiquity in 
the cities of Greece—something that, at least in my opinion, is 
inconsistent with those times. But since formerly, as I said before, 
almost no one but a poet or a rhetor devoted himself to these critical 
studies, perhaps the evidence of these city diorthoseis was the same 
as what we have lost in the Antimachean and in the others of this 
period. But if their variant readings, which have so fortuitously 
been transmitted to us, include some rather good ones, and two 
or three even more excellent than the vulgate, nevertheless a much 
greater number confirm what I already suspected—namely, that 
the more accurate form of Homer emerged at length from the 
Alexandrian museums. And no one who has pondered the matter 
carefully will doubt that the critics of this city and their students 
tried to reach all sources composed in the past from which they 
thought they could derive a purer text.* 2 Scholars skilled in this 

4 ° The well-known passage is in Galen Commentary on Hippocrates on Epidemics III 
[17.1.606 Kuhn]: “They say that King Ptolemy of Egypt became so eager for books 
that he ordered the books even of all those who sailed in to be brought to him; he 
had these copied onto new sheets, and gave the copies to the captains whose books 
had been brought in to him when they had sailed in, but deposited the originals 
that had been brought in the libraries; they bore the title, of those from ships. 
They say that one like this was found, the third book on epidemics, bearing the 
legend of those from ships, according to the corrector mnemon sidites.” But 
the whole passage must be read, especially what follows, which has been used by 
most scholars who have written about the library at Alexandria. 

4 1 Cf. the erudite Prolegomena in Villoison, xxvi. 

4 2 To this question the passage at Diogenes Laertius 9.113 is relevant: here, when 
Aratus, about to correct the poet, asks, “How can one securely obtain the poetry of 
Homer?” Timon of Phlius answers, “If he meets with the ancient manuscripts, and 
not the ones which have already been corrected.” I. Casaubon, ad loc. [in H. G. 
Hubner, ed., Commentarii in Diogenem Laertium, vol. 1 (1830), 132]: “If what Josephus 
says is true, that Homer did not leave behind his poems as written texts, but that 
‘having been preserved by memory’ they were written down much later, then I do 
not see how they could be had in a sufficiently correct form, even if we should have 
the most ancient manuscripts, since it is probable that they were written down quite 
differently from the way they had been composed by him.” Later G. Manage [ibid., 
vol. 2 (1832), 493], looking to Casaubon’s intention, not to his words: “Casaubon 
correctly observed here on the basis of Josephus that Homer did not leave behind 
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sort of divination must judge whether or not those recensions which 
are called in the scholia “the ancient ones/’ “the majority,” “most,” 
“all” include some earlier than the Alexandrians. Thus you could 
immediately explain why there is so little explicit mention of them; 
indeed in many passages both they and “the more or most elegant 
ones” are clearly the work of grammarians known to our scholiasts 
from the commentaries of Trypho, Didymus, and others .43 It will 
become clearer below that those compilers had no such ancient 
resources in their hands. Hence it is not odd that we lack a fuller 
knowledge of them. Indeed, for a number of books hardly a single 
comment of this sort survives. And if we had ten or fifteen fewer 
scholia, no place at all would be left even for these conjectures. 


CHAPTER XL 

So too, these same best scholia have now finally acquainted us with 
the recension of Antimachus. a Indeed, the six passages concerning 
him in Eustathius which were previously known could not yield 
any information more certain than what Eustathius himself asserted 


his poems as written texts, but that ‘having been preserved by memory’ they were 
written down much later.” 

43 On II. 9.657 they are “many of the ancient ones,” just as at 6.4 from the 
commentaries of Aristarchus himself; at 5.83 once “the ancient critics,” which will 
perhaps remind one of Aristotle’s “the ancient Homerists.” “All” are cited by the 
scholia on II. 1.117, 123 - 24 , 434 , 522, 531 , ^67, 585 , 5q8; 2 . 163 , 196; 7 . 171 ; 9.394, 
639; 10.346; 11.439; 12.68; 14.112, 259; 15.18, 114, 272, 307 ; i 8 . 95 ; 21.106, 122; 
23.548; etc. Elsewhere they are “most,” and sometimes joined with them are “the 
more elegant ones,” i.e. those polished with greater learning and care; Eustathius 
calls them “more accurate” Cf. 2.12, 53 , 164 , 192 , 196 , 415 ; 3. 18 , 51, 292 ; 4.213; 
10.291, 341 ; 1 1 . 503 ; 12.318, 382 ; i 8 . 499 ; 20 . 30 ; 22 . 251 , 315; 24.97. Whether “the 
common” or “more common ones,” “the more careless ones,” “the mediocre ones,” 
“the bad” or “worse manuscripts” have the same reference cannot be determined 
for a number of reasons, especially in Eustathius. But now just take a look at the 
scholia to 2.53; 3 - 406 ; 5-797; q. 324 ; 15.5O; 197 ; 17. 214 ; 18. 100 , 376 ; iq. 95 ; 20 . 255 , 
384; 21 . 587 ; 22 . 468 , 478; 24- 214 , 344; etc. In these passages, sometimes the present 
tense (“they write”) is used, sometimes the pluperfect (“it had been written”). But 
the scholiasts almost always use the pluperfect tense for the editions of Zenodotus 
and for the others, the memory of which had long since been effaced. For the rest, 
I think that “the popular ones” were hardly different from these “common” etc. 
ones: 5.881; 8.349; 14.125, 235. For the “city ones” the term “popular” or “demotic” 
was scarcely appropriate. 


a the recension of Antimachus: For a modern discussion see Rudolf Pfeiffer, History 
93-94 = Geschichte , 122-23. 
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he knew. That is why scholars readily pardoned my former error 
when I denied the trustworthiness of Eustathius and Suidas, who 
simply number Antimachus among the grammarians, and when I 
thought that one Antimachus was the poet of the Thebais and an¬ 
other the Homeric critic. 44 True, Antimachus is only cited once by 
name as a Colophonian in the new scholia, and there as one “of 
those after Homer” (i.e., as one of the poets after Archilochus, 
whose use of Homeric language made dear in what way they them¬ 
selves had understood him). And there are more citations from his 
own poems than from his recension of Homer.« Nevertheless, 
when all his remains are collected, I think that the plain result is 
that everywhere the Colophonian poet alone, a contemporary of 
Socrates, is to be understood. For the rest, those examples scarcely 
inspire a great desire for this copy in us. Yet here too it must be 
remarked that no judgment can be made about the whole body on 
the basis of such minute scraps of bone, and that those very things 
which must seem to us corrupt and absurd were perhaps once 
common to a great many texts. 

But we see a memorable object lesson about the role of blind 
chance in the preservation of these bits and scraps, in the fact that 
our scholia do not mention even once the recension generally at¬ 
tributed to Aristotle, “the one from the unguent casket.” The au¬ 
thority of Aristotle is indeed cited in one variant reading, yet not 
in such a way that it would appear to be taken from that recension. 46 


44 In my letter in K. A. Schellenberg, Antimachi Colophonii Reliquiae . . . Accessit 
epistola F. A. Wolfti [1786], ngff. [= Kl. Schr., 1:278-86]. What I wrote there was 
refuted by Villoison, p. xxiv; I dealt with the matter again in my review of his 
edition, in the Allgemeine Litteratur-Zeitung 31 (1791), 246f. I must summarize here 
what is necessary for my argument; the rest must be corrected and more diligently 
investigated. 

45 Passages of the latter sort, referring more properly to criticism, are in the scholia 
on II. 1.298, 423 - 24 , 598; 21.607; 22 . 336 ; 23. 604 (where the transmitted ai at first 
sight spread the rumor of a double edition of Antimachus [but Villoison has 
emended it to ot]), 870-71; 24- 71-73 , to which add Eustathius 1234.40 on 21.397. 
These are the passages of the former sort: on 1.1; 2.2; 3.197 [Porph. 58.3]; 4.400, 
439-40 (cf. on 13.299 and 1 199 ); 5.389 in the shorter scholia; 6.200 [Porph. 95.26]; 
11.754; 13- 499-500 , 500 ; 16.134-36; 23.845; 24.23. Most of what these passages 
contain is unworthy of a learned poet, and from them you will not judge highly of 
the learning of Stesimbrotus, whose student he is said to have been. But there is 
not time to linger on them now. 

4 6 Cf. on 2.73 [Porph. 24.14], where in 1.187 avra is written. More trustworthy 
is what is reported in the scholia on II. 21.252, and in the scholia on Theocritus 
[1.34b] about Od. 16.176, on which cf. Barnes [Lehrs’ emendation, ’A pLa-rotpxos 
for the transmitted ’ApioroTeA^s, is generally accepted]; there are far more of this 
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Nor does any other source offer more certain knowledge of that 
very celebrated monument which, according to Plutarch, contained 
only the Iliad. Furthermore, when Plutarch and Strabo are com¬ 
pared, it becomes clear that many scholars, and Alexander the 
Great himself, took a hand in emending it. 47 If each of these writers 
followed reliable sources, Alexander first received that book from 
his Stagirite teacher, then brought it with him into Asia as a comrade 
on his expedition, read it together with Callisthenes and Anaxar- 
chus in spare moments, 48 annotated it with his own hand, and 
deposited it as the most precious work of the human mind in a very 
elaborate Persian chest. It is most uncertain whether this manu¬ 
script later came to the library of the Ptolemies, and which critic 
used it for emendation; for it may seem to have been used. But 
we find that the same philosopher’s “Homeric Questions” or “Prob¬ 
lems” and “Poetic Questions” were used much more heavily and 
frequently by the interpreters. Much of the former work survives, 
particularly in the scholia of Porphyry, and in these it will be pos¬ 
sible to find not, indeed, fragments and the very words of Aristotle, 
but at least his method of interpretation.^ We who are solely oc¬ 
cupied with the history of the text must omit these and similar 
matters. But we shall make one point again: the very title of those 


sort in the works of Aristotle themselves. And one can well believe that those books 
of his which have been lost contained a considerable number of such things, and 
also examples of readings of the sort that is found in Aelian N.A. 15.28. In the 
Venice scholia to 2.447 and to 8.23-25, it will be obvious to everyone that the 
transmitted name of Aristotle should be changed to that of Aristophanes [Erbse 
obelizes "ApuTToreXrfs in the former passage and prints ’Apioro^di^s in the latter]. 

47 Strabo 13.594; Plutarch Alex . 668D. On Alexander’s study of the poems of 
Homer cf. the learned G.-E.-J. de Clermont-Lodeve, Baron de Sainte-Croix, Examen 
critique des anciens historiens d\Alexandre le Grand [1774], 113; but disagreeing about 
the edition “from the unguent casket” O. Giphanius, ed., Homeri Ilias Seu Potius 
Omnia Ejus quae Extant Opera [n.d. = 1572], Preface; L. Kiister, ed., Suidae Lexicon, 
Graece et Latine, vol. 2 [1705], 8; and Burman, Valesii Emendationes, 155. 

48 On this cf. the passages in G. Menage on Diogenes Laertius 9.58 [H. G. Hueb- 
nerus, ed., Commentarii in Diogenem Laertium, vol. 2 (1833), 454 ~ 55 f Callisthenes is 
well known. 

49 Cf. on II. 2.73 [Porph. 24.14 = Aristotle frg. 142 Rose], 169 [Porph. on Od. 
23.269], 183 [Porph. 28.1 = 143 R], 305-29 [Porph. 32.18 = 145R], 649 [Porph. 
49.7 = 146R]; 3.236 [Porph. 58.10 = 147R], 276 [Porph. 60.2 = 148R], 277 [Porph. 
2.113.12 on Od. 12.374 = 149R]; 4.88 [Porph. 70.19 = 151R], 93 [apparently a 
wrong reference by Wolf], 297 [Porph. 73.10 = 152R]; 5.741 [Porph. 44.29 on II. 
2-447 = i 53 R L 778 [Porph. 86.22 = 154R]; 6.234 [Porph. 96.28 = 155R]; 7.93 
[Porph. 108.4 = 156R], 229 [Porph. 109.13 = 157R]; 9.17 [Porph. 132.31 = 158R]; 
10.98 [Porph. 145.22 on II. io.i94ff. = 159R], 153 [Porph. 145.15 = 160R], 252 
[Porph. 149.4 = 16iR]; 13.295 [Porph. 262.1 on II. 23.269]; 19.108 [Porph. 236.7 
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books indicates that even before the foundation of the Alexandrian 
museum “problems” or “inquiries” and “solutions” were the hobby 
of the learned, and that all more precise interpretation of the con¬ 
tents arose from these. 5 


CHAPTER XLI 

I have listed eight copies which were well-known to the earliest 
grammarians. A copy attributed to Euripides, mentioned (inac¬ 
curately) by Suidas alone, 50 does not belong in this company, al¬ 
though it leads one to suspect that many of the first attempts at 
this sort of criticism were forgotten at an early stage. A thorough 
search, indeed, would perhaps reveal other emenders of Homer 
who would snatch from Zenodotus the primacy awarded him by 
Suidas. But a number do not belong in this context: not Nessus of 
Chios, a pupil of Democritus credited with one metrical observa¬ 
tion; 51 nor Aeschrion, to whom one improvement in accentuation 
is ascribed; 52 nor Lysanias the Cyrenaean who is twice mentioned 
in the scholia—even if he should be identified with the teacher of 


= 163R]; 23.269 [Porph. 262.1 = 164R]; 24.15 [Porph. 268.1 = 166R], 55gff. 
[Porph. 277.5 = 168R]; and the scholium on 16.233 [B Dindorf]. I omit the passages 
where something is cited from the Constitutions, from natural history, and others, 
as on 11.115 [B Dindorf], and 16.149 [B Dindorf], and those derived from the 
Rhetoric, like Schol. on II. 1.303, 481. In general, there is practically no help in any 
of these for removing the obscurity of sentences and words, even if some of them 
are ingenious enough and useful for the history of interpretation. 

5° Even in his manner of speech, which is not at all usual on this subject [E 3694]: 
’E ypaijjs (Euripides, the nephew of the earlier one—I am not sure which) ' 0 pr^piK-pv 
sKboo-iv si fii] apa srspov kcrriv [“He wrote an edition of Homer; if, that is, it is 
not someone else’s”]. 

5 1 Cited at 9.378 [Porph. 137.14] on the word Kapos which, as Ruhnken already 
noted in his preface to Hesychius [Hesychii Lexicon cum Notis Doctorum Virorum, ed. 
J. Alberti (1766)], vii, was subject to various interpretations at a very early date. 

5 2 There were a number of famous men named Aeschrion. See J. Jonsius, De 
Scriptoribus Historiae Philosophicae [1716], bk. 2, ch. 2, p. 147. Nor can it be shown 
that the one mentioned by the scholia and Eustathius on 11.239 [841.24] was the 
Mitylenaean, the friend of Aristotle and father of Lysanias (on whom see below [n. 
53]). It is remarkable that his reading, Xts, rightly preferred by Brunck, Analecta 
Veterum Poetarum Graecorum, vol. 3, pt. 2 [1776], 85, to the vulgate Xts, has for so 
long escaped the notice of editors in this one passage. But there are numerous 
equally ancient variations in Homer, some of them quite trivial. 

b even before the foundation of the Alexandrian museum ‘ problems” . . . were the hobby of 
the learned . . . : In treating these “problems” as a hobby of ancient scholars, Wolf 
follows Valckenaer; see Grafton, 115-16. 
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Eratosthenes, 53 as no other Cyrenaean of that name is known. I 
would be even more reluctant to include Telephus, the father of 
Philetas of Cos, 54 or others whose right to the title of grammarian 
is doubtful. Three references, however, do demonstrate that Phi¬ 
letas himself, who was both the teacher of Zenodotus and one of 
the best of the elegiac poets, made some contribution to the cor¬ 
rection of Homer shortly after Aristotle’s time. 55 Not even that 
much remains of Aratus’ edition of the Odyssey. Antiochus Soter, 
the king of Syria, is said to have invited him to add to it an Iliad 
freed from the corruptions of many , 56 When this work was not com¬ 
pleted, Rhianus, no mean poet himself, seems—if my guess is cor¬ 
rect—to have taken up the task. The few surviving fragments make 
his recension seem more to be missed 57 than the frivolous attempts 
of Apollonius of Rhodes in this direction. 58 

53 Cf. Jonsius, loc. cit., the scholia on 9.378 [Porph. 137.12] and 16.558, and also 
Eustathius on that passage (1075.45). His place of origin, however, is only given in 
the first of these passages. 

54 Certainly I would rather assign the readings at 4.133 and 10.545 to the Per- 
gamene grammarian who taught at Rome, whom Fabricius [vol. 1 (1790),] p. 525 
rightly distinguished from the other. Nor is it easy to say to whom to assign the 
scholium on 1.420. I shall have occasion to disagree here and there with that most 
learned man, with whom I agree on much more significant matters. 

55 2.269; 21.126, 252 [in Eustathius 1235.39; see Erbse’s testimonia]; see also the 
scholia on 6.459, 22.308, Porphyry Q. H. 8 [293.9], Eustathius 1235.39. There is, 
however, no point in referring to Eustathius and his like when their sources are 
available in the scholia. The emendations and comments of that critic do not them¬ 
selves whet our appetites; the first is very inept, nor are the other two particularly 
worth reporting. 

5 6 The subject is only referred to by Suidas [s.v. ’Aparog, A 3745], and by the 
author of the ancient life of Aratus [Achilles, in E. Maass, ed., Commentariorum in 
Aratum Reliquiae (2d ed., 1958), 78]. To that latter one can also add another ancient 
life [ed. Maass, 148]. Wherever the scholia and Eustathius refer to Aratus, they 
refer us to his known poems. But it is worth remarking that the Homeric poems 
were already said “to have been damaged by many people” [Achilles 78.11] at a 
time when scarcely any of the critics, with the exception of Zenodotus, had delib¬ 
erately undertaken their corruption. This too confirms what I said above about the 
rhapsodes and the first copyists and brings to mind the warning of Timon (above, 
ch. 39, n. 42) which in my opinion is correctly interpreted by Fabricius [vol. 1], 368. 

57 1.97, 553; 16.559; 18.10-11 (not found “in the edition of Rhianus”); 19.41; 
20.188, 331; 21.607; 23.81; 24.85. Two or three of these specimens are quite dis¬ 
pleasing; the rest display the man’s modest talent. Perhaps this recension—and the 
manner of reference to “the [edition] of Rhianus” or “the [edition] according to 
Rhianus” supports that name—was available to Aristarchus. 

5 8 Three of his readings are reported, 1.3 Ke<f>akag in place of iffvxdg (presumably 
from 11.55; see scholia there) and 13.657 apaBepreg for apecrapreg; the latter 
is cited “from the (tract) to Zenodotus,” that is “£o” or rather “ against ” Zenodotus. 
The third reading, which is not bad, at 2.436 hyyvcikilet, was shared by Apollonius 
with Aristophanes and Aristarchus. The word that the scholiast uses there, TTpofye- 
Petoll [“it is brought forward”], everywhere refers, unless I am mistaken, to single 
works of criticism, not proper editions. 
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Zenodotus of Ephesus was earlier than these three poets, but he 
came to the task of recension with more manuscripts and greater 
daring than any of his successors. We have defined the third period 
of this history as stretching from him to Apion\ a period in which 
at last, by the efforts of the critics and grammarians who sprang 
up like mushrooms at Alexandria and Pergamum, a text more con¬ 
sistent inform was introduced. In many respects the appearance of 
Greek literature had already been changed as completely as had 
that of the cities themselves. In place of the agora, the speaker’s 
platform, the stage, and the public festival appeared museums and 
libraries; in place of genius rich in its own resources appeared timid 
imitation, which undertook only modest tasks; in place of a very 
elevated spirit of poetry and eloquence appeared sober and some¬ 
times chill erudition, reading spread over all areas of learning; in 
place of original ideas appeared thoroughness, care, and a certain 
polish of arrangement and poetic diction; in place, finally, of the 
magnificent native bloom of all the arts appeared garlands com¬ 
posed of the blossoms from everywhere.^ 3 Among the studies 
aroused at just this time by the desire to imitate antiquity was the 
art of interpretation and emendation —a subject that had heretofore 
been sluggish—and none of the ancient poets supplied greater 
fodder for it than Homer. The same method was soon applied to 
other poets, particularly lyric, tragic, and comic, and also to his¬ 
torians, orators, medical writers, and to whatever genres were re¬ 
markable for importance of content and obscurity of language. To 
this end the grammarians explored the widest range of variegated 
philology; they began to collect a body of precise interpretations 
from their study of history, of chronology, and of the remaining 
areas of antiquity. At the same time, they began to examine the 

59 This subject is discussed with learning by Heyne, “Dissertatio de genio saeculi 
Ptolemaeorum,” Opuscula Academica, vol. 1 [1785], 76ft. 


a In place of the agora . . . blossoms from everywhere: While Wolf’s picture of the sterility 
and preciosity of Alexandrian culture is certainly vivid, few would now leave such 
a negative assessment unchallenged. For a full survey of intellectual life at Alex¬ 
andria, see P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford 1972), pt. 2. The greatest 
modern study of the poetry of the period is that of U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Die Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos (1924, repr. Zurich, 1973); for 
a brief but eloquent analysis, see Rudolf Pfeiffer, “The Future of Studies in the 
Field of Hellenistic Poetry f Journal of Hellenic Studies , 75 (1955), 69-73, reprinted 
in Ausgewahlte Schriften (Munich, i960), 148-58. As Wolf himself suggests in note 
59, his picture of Alexandrian life is largely based on Heyne’s brilliant essay De 
genio saeculi Ptolemaeorum ; for a discussion of this see Grafton. 
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very nature and structure of the Greek language, to make it fit the 
laws of analogy and the usage of good authors, to set out the various 
categories of words, to define the distinctions of words with many 
meanings, of synonyms and homonyms, and of the dialects, and 
to undertake many tasks of this sort. After great subsequent alter¬ 
ations, wretched abbreviation, reshaping into one form after an¬ 
other, these works are still employed, often unwittingly, in scholarly 
study of languages. 60 

What is more, of the hundreds of men who, in the course of 
these centuries, brooded over the explanation, correction, and cor¬ 
ruption of Homer, scarcely thirty are adequately known to us. The 
vast crowd of those who did one or another of these things inci¬ 
dentally, in the course of other tasks of the most diverse sorts, is 
not relevant here: the philosophers, mathematicians, astronomers, 
doctors, historians, geographers, mythographers, and rhetoricians. 
In countless cases the passage of time has stolen the very memory 
of their names. No period in the history of ancient letters has 
suffered a greater loss. Among the 250 writers cited in the Venetian 
scholia, those whom we know with any degree of accuracy are rare 
indeed. 61 A laborious, but often futile, harvest here awaits the gram¬ 
marian: for even the most detailed and microscopic search will yield 
with difficulty a faint and blurred impression, not the precise por¬ 
trait of the scholarship that filled the libraries of the Homeric critics 


60 It would be worth showing, with specific examples, in how many things we are 
even now dependent on the judgments and research of the Alexandrians. Almost 
all the standard chronology, for example, is the work of these Alexandrians, as are 
innumerable fine points of the ancient languages, and other things. That single 
selection of classical authors who are the best in each genre, which Quintilian in book 
10 and in some fashion all antiquity follows, directed the studies of every age and 
the hands of the scribes to that which was best of a vast array. In the absence of 
that selection we would certainly not have these remains of the early period of 
Greece, and we might well have less excellent ones. 

61 As, for instance, Antigonus on 23.319; Antodorus or Autodorus [Antidorus] 
23.638 (perhaps the same as the man referred to above, ch. 38, n. 36); Aretades 
24.110; Aristeas 13.137; Clitophon 20.404; Demo, a woman interested in allegory, 
2.205, 5.722 (see Eust. 1154.42 on 18.481); Eron of Delos and Hermon 10.274 
[Porph. 154.23, emended from Eron to Hermon]; Hagnon 4.101 [A Dindorf]; 
Licymnius 2.106; Nemesion 10.397; Polycletus 21.126 [Porph. 291.11]; Sextus 
11.155 [Porph. 163.18]; Staphylus 16.175; Xenon 12.435; anc ^ others who will turn 
up unsought. There are many extremely obscure names among these, some totally 
unknown, and some also corrupted by the scribes. But there are also some who 
seem extremely ancient, one or two pupils of Aristarchus, and perhaps a continuous 
commentator on Homer. Very few are found in the new scholia who can be assigned 
on secure chronological grounds to the period after Apion. 
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in the time of Apion. It is not my desire to display the empty 
bookcases of those libraries by giving a list of the individual lost 
works, nor loudly to bewail an unjust fate—or whatever we should 
call the creator of such desolation and disaster among works that 
seemed destined for the eternal use of scholars. We men of letters 
ought often to cast our minds in this direction in order to learn 
the conditions of our fame; we should seek from the wretched 
fortune of so many famous works some consolation for our own, 
whether they are to perish immediately or at some later date, con¬ 
demned by the pen of a fierce censor. How many are the corpses 
and tombs of books that lie together there, before our eyes! 


CHAPTER XLII 

I return to those learned men who still live in extant authors and 
scholiasts. In most cases, however, that life is precarious. Even for 
Zoilus himself, who is held up to the scorn of the ages in notorious 
tales, it is quite uncertain what the particular subjects were that 
occasioned his barking at Homer. 62 In the same way, we no longer 
read even full excerpts of the toilsome discoveries of men who are 
reported to have spent an entire life over one subject, or one word, 
of Homer. 6 ^ Some have acquired immortality (if that is what we 

62 If nothing of Zoilus survived besides what is preserved on 1.129; 5*4 [A Dindorf 
on 5.7], 20 [A Dindorf); 10.274 [Porph. 153.22]; 18.22; and Eustathius 1614.48 
[Od. 9.60], one would have to say that he hated all poetry and was totally ignorant 
of the archaic fashion of thought and speech. But in fact his failings were no greater 
than those of others, except that he apparently added madness derived from the 
bitterness and perversity of his mind. In our day, many people have written similar 
attacks on the Old Testament with impunity. For the rest, the history of the Zoili, 
even after Hardion [“Dissertation ou Ton examine s’il y a eu deux Zoi'les censeurs 
d’Hom&re Memories de I’AcadSmie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 8 (1733), 178- 
87], has numerous problems. Without doubt the most famous of them was the 
rhetor; but in the passage (6.271) where Strabo calls him that, I believe that the 
words “the one criticizing Homer for being a mythographer” should be consigned 
to the margin. 

6 3 As of Neoteles, an unknown writer who devoted his whole life (Valckenaer’s 
reading, “a whole book” is less good) [Valckenaer is actually correct] to writing about 
archery in the age of the heroes, which is used on 8.323 [Porph. 123.12], 325, or 
of Dorotheus of Ascalon “on the word Kkicriov ” (on the passage Od . 24.207), cited 
on 9.90 [B Dindorf). The latter was certainly not earlier than Aristonicus or Try- 
phon, but lived long before Athenaeus, who cites him at 7.329D and elsewhere 
from the same huge work, I think, as is mentioned on 10.252. In the same way 
Neoteles too reappears at 24.110. It is thus one thing to think about a subject for 
one’s whole life, but quite another to work on that subject alone. 
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should call it) through one faulty correction, others through one 
interpretation, others through a single accent. 6 ^ 

Others have already pointed out that not even all those whose 
authority is cited by the scholiasts and Eustathius for a reading or 
an explanation offered a continuous emendation or interpretation 
of Homer (Siop^cuors or e^yrjors); both common sense and the 
manner in which they are mentioned often show that clearly. Many 
took specific portions of either poem as their object in specific works. 
In these they might either remove hidden obstacles to the sense 
(this includes the kvarariKoi [problem-setters] and Avtikol [prob¬ 
lem-solvers ]) 65 or elucidate the manners of the heroic age, the gen- 

6 * Although examples here are somewhat later than Zenodotus, I cite them all 
the more readily in order to clear a field that is crammed with so many obscure 
men: Leptines, 23.731, changed kv to ev , which he thought was erepov; Attalus, 
perhaps the same as the commentator on Aratus, is responsible for the paroxytone 
form of lohoKov at 15.444, where others write it as a proparoxytone, as Euphranor 
at 14 372 wrote rravaid'pcnv for others’ Travotidyicnv , as Eustathius 992.59 reports it 
from Apion, Euphranor’s pupil [also in A]. Ptolemy II Euergetes, the king of Egypt 
and pupil of Aristarchus, gave the correction criov for lov at Od . 5.72 [Eust. 1524.52]; 
Lesbocles, perhaps the Mitylenaean rhetor, offered the mild and superficial cor¬ 
rection 0eo5 8Ta (i.e. pia) at 19.90, where Hellanicus, rightly distinguished by Sturz 
from the early historian, gave the even more inept Oeocrdia; Aristodemus of Nysa 
corrected 9.453 to 177 ov 7 nd 6 pr)v ot>8’ep£a, even if the glory of this pious conjecture 
is given to some earlier Sosiphanes. Democrines, at 2.744, made the correction 
AlflioTreom; Antigonus at 23.319 made the correction aAAos because of the unusual 
construction; Agathocles at 14.398 [Eust. 994.40] made the correction ego^opoLcriv, 
and one’s admiration of him is not increased by what is found in the scholia on 
1.591 [B Dindorf] and 18.240. Zopyrus, in “The Foundation of Miletus” quoted at 
10.275 [Porph. 155.7] w kh the reading rrekkov [better 7re\Xo^] 'AQrjvair), cited for 
his grammatical work at 24.139; Dionysius Scytobrachion [Eust. 380.30] inserted a 
new verse after 3.40. Archias gave the reading eo-raorm at 19.79, cited alone by 
Apollonius, Lexicon s.v. vppakksiv [156.29 Bekker]; and if [Hermann] Tollius is 
right [ch. 43, n. 83] (and I agree with him) in accepting it, it is remarkable that it 
is not cited under his name in the very large body of scholia, and that there Epa- 
phroditus, a pupil of Archias, is given as the author of almost the same argument 
[19.77, Eust. 1172.21]. But nothing of this kind is surprising in the history of these 
remnants; indeed, Eustathius is the sole source for a number of them. Thus, the 
Etymologicum Magnum 513.48, alone reports the futile conjecture Xeipepi(av for 
Kcppepicov in Od. 11.14 under the name of Proteas of Zeugma—the same man, in 
all probability, whose frivolous interpretation is given at 18.410. In the same manner 
Demetrius “the boxer” is cited, or rather rebuked, once, by Apollonius [121.23 
Bekker] for his interpretation of 67 Ta&pevos as TT\r)povpsvo<s at 11.493. But among 
the critics named only once, none is more ridiculous than Agallias the follower of 
Aristophanes who conjectured, or rather saw in a vision, that the two cities made 
by Hephaestus on the Shield at 18.490 [A Dindorf] were Athens and Eleusis. 

65 See Joannes Wowerius, De Polymathia Tractatio, ch. 10 [J. Gronovius, Thesaurus 
Graecarum Antiquitatum , vol. 10 (1701), 1037-45], Jonsius, De Scriptoribus Historiae 
Pkilosophicae, bk. 2, ch. 17, p. 247L, L. Valckenaer, Dissertatio de Praestantissimo Codice 
Leidensi et de Scholiis in Homerum Ineditis [Opuscula Philologica, vol. 2 (1808-9), 145ff.], 
etc. I already cited above [ch. 40] the passage of Porphyry which shows that this 
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eral usage of Homeric diction , 66 or the rarer and less familiar words 
and expressions . 67 

The majority of these works, however, had long been the prov¬ 
ince of mildew and worms by the time the extant scholiasts wrote 
their commentaries . 3 Indeed, by that time the recensions and inter¬ 
whole method arose among the Alexandrians from the debates and discussions of 
scholars. These, along with the solutions, soon began to be written down, and they 
made a sort of group commentary, perhaps designed for the Ptolemies to read 
after they had dined. More of these commentaries (which you might call “Vexed 
problems in Homer” using the biblical term) have now become known to us from 
the new scholia, but very few of them, as at 1.24, 2.12, are from Zenodotus 
of Ephesus (unless this is that lesser Zenodotus, to whom Suidas [Z 75] ascribed 
Solutions of Homeric Difficulties ), and the vast majority are anonymous. Perhaps some 
of these are from the works of the three Peripatetics, Heraclides Ponticus, Cha- 
maeleon, and Megaclides, as well as of others. Chamaeleon is cited three times, at 
12.231; 23.94, 454, I suspect from his book “On the Iliad "; Megaclides is cited four 
times, 10.274 [Porph. 153.30]; 16.140; 22.36, 205, from his book “On Homer.” 
Among the most famous “solvers,” however, was Sosibius the Laconian in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus; Athenaeus 11.493C-494B tells a charming story about 
him, which is the source of Eustathius’ one reference to him [870.39, on 11.636], 
but he is never mentioned in the scholia. The story shows how interested Phila¬ 
delphus was in such matters; Suetonius {Tib. 70.3) reports the well-known similar 
taste of Tiberius. 

66 Few works about customs are known, unless one includes those on tactics in 
Homer referred to in the preface to Aelian’s Tactics , or on bird lore in Homer in 
the scholia to 2.305 [B Dindorf]. The only author of such works that we know is 
Polles, found in Suidas [M 1898], and other similar works were composed by phi¬ 
losophers and rhetoricians. Works of the other sort, on Homeric idiom, are more 
well known, such as Ptolemy Pindarion “On Homeric Style,” Aristonicus’ six books 
on nouns in the Iliad and Odyssey in which impossible combinations of letters occur 
(oktvvtolktol), on which see Suidas [A 3924, II 3034]. Note also Basilidas “On Ho¬ 
meric Diction” cited in Etymologicum Magnum 142.28 [s.v. apt^Xo?] and particularly 
Zenodorus “On Homeric Idiom” in ten books, cited by the scholia on 17.263 [B 
Dindorf, Porph. 214.4 on 16.174]; 18-22, 356; and Apollonius Lexicon s.v. £<worpa 
[81.25 Bekker]. I give more credence to these passages than to Suidas, who attributes 
a book of this title to the younger Zenodotus [Z 75]. I shall refer to other books on 
the same topic, if not always very clearly so, under the appropriate authors. 

6 ? Ykoxrcrai or \efe19. From these, glossaries and lexica were gradually made even 

a The majority of these works . . . had long been the province of mildew: Wolf refers, here 
and elsewhere, to the difficulty of reconstructing the sources of the Venice scholia. 
But he nowhere analyzes the prime source of information: the subscriptions at the 
end of each book of the Iliad in A. These describe the scholia as based on the works 
of four men, Aristonicus, Didymus, Herodian, and Nicanor. Only one of the four 
(Didymus) is expressly said to have dealt with the work of one of the great Alex¬ 
andrian critics (Aristarchus). Wolf’s failure to subject these texts to scrutiny is good 
evidence of his lack of interest in scholia—especially given that Siebenkees had 
already called attention to the difficulties posed by the subscriptions: “Why does 
the subscription never mention Zenodotus, whose recension seems to be used heavily 
in the manuscript? This seems surprising” (Bibliothek der alien Litteratur und Kunst , 
1 (1786), 70-71; cf. Grafton, 117-18). Karl Lehrs made the subscriptions one of the 
points of departure for his revision of Wolf, the treatise De Aristarchi studiis Homericis 
of 1833. 
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pretations of the leading critics, Zenodotus, Aristophanes , Aristarchus , 
and Crates, no longer circulated among the learned in complete 
form, although a book might lurk in its pristine form throughout 
those centuries and the whole so-called Middle Ages in some li¬ 
brary, a book that they commonly numbered among the lost or 
read in snippets . 68 In fact, in the time of Augustus and in the 
succeeding period—an age that had swiftly begun to reduce the 
learning of Alexandria to the meagerness of handbooks—the read¬ 
ings and emendations of those critics and others were excerpted 
with varying intentions by many hands and scattered through dic¬ 
tionaries, commentaries, and scholia. If only we had a single one 
of those books; if only we had even the Lexicon of Apollonius in 
its complete form! The small-minded grammarians of a later age 
who undertook the task of compilation often deliberately neglected 
anything that smacked of obscure learning or anything that did 
not suit the vulgate text of their time. Thus there is not enough 
left even of those major critics from whose authority our text was 
first derived to permit us to understand their abilities or their 
methods of emendation. But that is the subject on which I now 
wish to concentrate, reserving for a more suitable occasion those 
things that are relevant to a precise knowledge of the Homeric 
critics. 


in this very Alexandrian period—which is wrongly doubted by some scholars. It 
appears that those works were first organized by subject, as in the Onomasticon of 
Pollux. Strato (or Strattis) quoted by Athenaeus 9.383B mentions the earliest ex¬ 
amples of this sort, the 'Atolktol or Tkaxrcrm of Philetas, the poet as is commonly 
thought. The latter title is given by the scholia to Apollonius Rhodius 4.982-92! 
Wendel [which actually refer to Philetas sv (xtolktoi 5 ykaxjcrcas] and 1 Etymologicum 
Magnum 330.40 [s.v. s\lv6<;]; see Valckenaer in P. H. Koppiers, Observata Philologica 
in loca quaedam Antiphanis, Theocriti, Pauli Apostoli, Eratosthenis, et Propertii (1771), 36 
[= Valckenaer, Opusc. Philol. 2:334]. Among the words discussed in this work were 
pspoires, ovkoxvra 1, pr^ka and others including danvpdiv , which concerned us 
above, ch. 30. Philetas’ successors in this genre, ignorant and inept men for the 
most part, are frequently cited in the scholia. We will, however, have occasion to 
return to them later. 

68 When one is studying antiquity, one must never forget that the ancients did 
not have those aids to literary learning which public enlightenment and trade pro¬ 
cure for us. When Eustathius set about writing his UapeKfiokai, he may have thought 
that the best and most ancient scholia were to hand, while the more ancient and 
better ones of the Venice manuscript, unknown to him, were perhaps nearby. One 
should therefore try to discover in what period any ancient book ceased to be 
commonly known, not when it ceased to exist; and the more ancient a writer is, the 
more easily one should imagine happening to him what I suggested in the case of 
Eustathius. It is a superficially slight problem, but one that once had great influence 
on the very methods of literary scholarship. 
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But even if I must crave the pardon of the learned as I embark 
on a subject in which the evidence preserved in torn and tattered 
remains must often forsake even the most ingenious conjecture, I 
still think that it will be of some use if I can reduce widely scattered 
materials to a brief synopsis and offer my judgment about the most 
important subjects. In this way our resources, which are in them¬ 
selves of no small value, will be augmented. The orientalists would 
rejoice, I believe, if it were certain in even three places what Ga¬ 
maliel or another Jewish teacher of the early period read in Moses 
and the Prophets; in Homer we know what Zenodotus read in some 
four hundred passages, what Aristophanes read in two hundred, 
and what Aristarchus read in over a thousand. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

The reputation of the most ancient of these critics, Zenodotus of 
Ephesus, whom Suidas identifies as an epic poet and the first 
emender of Homer , 693 has always been remarkably ambiguous. 
Some attribute the first scholarly study of these poems to his ge- 

69 Suidas [Z74]. After Kuster [ed. Suidas, 1705] and Fabricius [vol. 1], 362 no one 
should ask how to interpret “first” in that passage. But as Suidas also reports that 
there was another Zenodotus [Z 75], an Alexandrian contemporary and adversary 
of Aristarchus, it is necessary to distinguish the work of one from that of the other. 
The scholia on Aratus Phaen. 33 [p. 374.3 Maass], and Eustathius 957.10 [on 13.730; 
also schol. T] and 1006.3 [on 15.56] add a third of the same name from Mallos, 
perhaps the same as the one called a disciple of Crates in the scholia on 23.79. In 
my own opinion, the second and the third are the same, but some call him “of 
Mallos” after his place of origin, and others, following the custom of the age, call 
him “Alexandrian” from his home; he will then be one of those disciples of Crates 
who, as frequently happens, made their own their teacher’s dispute with Aristarchus. 
But as in the large number of passages in the Venetian scholia he is always referred 
to (with the sole exception of this one passage) simply as “Zenodotus” and grouped 
with or placed ahead of Aristophanes and Aristarchus, and as everything attributed 
to him shows a consistent method and character, I have no doubt that we should 
nearly always assume that the Homeric commentators are referring to the Ephesian 
critic. Whatever survives of the other , from Mallos , in the occasional observations 
directed against Aristarchus, is transmitted without his name. In half a dozen pas¬ 
sages of the scholia I have had temporary doubts, but closer inspection has confirmed 
my original opinion, which is also confirmed by other writers, Strabo, Athenaeus, 
Apollonius Dyscolus, etc. 


a the first emender of Homer: It should be repeated that in the notes to this and the 
succeeding chapters we have corrected, but not attempted to extend, Wolf’s citations 
of the ancient critics. In the case of Zenodotus the most recent study is that of 
K. Nickau, Untersuchungen zur textkritischen Methode des Zenodotos von Ephesos (Berlin, 
1977); for a more general assessment see Pfeiffer, History , 105-22 = Geschichte, 
135 - 51 - 
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nius, 7 ° but others including the medieval scholiasts, violently accuse 
him of frivolity and stupidity. Many of his readings are, indeed, so 
improbable, and result from such rashness of judgment, that even 
a beginner today would be ashamed to make such emendations; 7 ' 
the number and the temerity of his atheteses are so great that many 
have thought that he made Homer almost unrecognizable. Often 
he deletes the most memorable and best lines, sometimes he con¬ 
flates whole speeches. He abbreviates some passages, he expands 
others, and in general he treats the Iliad as if it were his own 
composition . 72 If he were the first to behave this way, one might 

7 ° The verses of Ausonius in the Ludus Septem Sapientum [nf.] to this effect are 
famous: 

Maeonio qualem cultum quaesiuit Homero 
Censor Aristarchus normaque Zenodoti. 

[“Such a finish did Aristarchus the censor and the regulations of Zenodotus 
seek for Phrygian Homer.”] 

I believe that he is also referred to by the same poet at Epist. [13.29 Peiper = 11.29 
Prete], where along with Varro and other Latin critics are placed Crates, Aristarchus, 

Quique sacri lacerum collegit corpus Homeri. 

[“And the one who put together the mangled body of sacred Homer.”] 

This is not an appropriate place for Pisistratus, and even less for Cynaethus, as one 
scholar has recently suggested. 

7 1 I will give here a few readings as a sample from the huge number surviving; 
they are not selected as illustrating the worst tendencies of Zenodotus’ text. At 1.68 
he gave sKade&To, where the scholia say “Zenodotus does not permit Homer to 
speak Greek”; 1.80 Kpewrcrco, a form which he used on other similar occasions, as at 
249 ykvKio). Also 351 x sL P a ^ apairra 9; 3.56 Tpws? ekerfpopes (see on 453 and 7.390), 
273 \Apva>v sk KE<t>a\<xio)v [ KS<\>a\eo)v ] in the Etymologicum Magnum 507.15; 5.53 xpcd- 
orpsp davaroio Trskoipa; 6.112 ’A vepss ecrre Boot , Kal apvpeTOP dorei kd)pr)p; 8.128 
Epaatirrokspop (although leaving 312 ^ApxcTrrokepop) , 501 hrrel At69 eTparrero 
<f>pr)v from 10.45 (on which see the scholia), 562 Mvpia 8’ev ns8i(*> [Wolf has here 
misread Villoison, whose text read Mvpi’ ap’ev]; 9.641 * AQpooi sk Aavawv; 10.306 
Adroit ot (j>opeov(TLV dp.vp.ova n^Xetcuva; 11.27 EptSecrcrtv; 12.34 ais ripekkop 
[Wolf’s ripskksv is a typographical error] (on which the scholia note sort 8b / 3 dp/ 3 a- 
pop), 75 aye to> 9 dv, 153 Xde<xcnv, 444 e7ret dsov skXvov avdr)v; 14.177 Kakovs Kal 
peyakovs; 15.134 A map toi 9 dXXoio-i 0 eot? psya irr)pa <f>VTevcrai, 439 re/cecrcrt, 716 
ovk speSLet; 16.202 pr\TLaacrde, 697 eXe?; 17.51 XapiTeacL pekaivai , 153 kvov 
erXi79, 582 'E KTopa 8s (frpspa 8ios ”Apr\<$ (orpvpe [Villoison; A reads orpvpep, Bek- 
ker orpvps] perekddiP ; 18.385, 424 r)peTepop8s. I call these readings, not correc¬ 
tions. Who could believe that all these were first introduced into the text by 
Zenodotus? 

7 2 I will give here a list of both sorts of verses, first those to which he affixed a 
critical sign because he suspected them (see above, ch. 33, n. 9), then those which 
he did not even put in the text. The scholia distinguish clearly between the two 
types, using for the first the verbs oiBstsIp , 7 reptypa^etv, irepiaLpelp, and for the 
second sometimes Zt)po8oto$ toutovs ovk eypafyep, ovS’oXcos eypa^ep, and some¬ 
times ovroi ovk e<t>epovTO irapa. Z. Of the first type are: i .4 5, 46, 47 , 63, 80, 117 , 
143 , 159 [Wolf is wrong], 160, 208, 209, 225*33 inclusive, 396 -406, 488-92; 2.220- 
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marvel at the extraordinary rashness of the man’s mind: if he 
followed the example of others, that too would show the violence 
and eagerness with which the earliest criticism attacked the mon¬ 
uments of antiquity. But it is scarcely believable that Zenodotus 
thought up on his own everything that is attributed to his authority; 
thus at least a large portion of the Zenodotean readings are none 
other than those of many earlier copies. Since this judgment is not 

23, 227, 228, 231 - 34 , 528 (cf. Eust. 276.40), 553 - 55 , 579 , 580, 612 - 14 , 641 , 642, 
673 - 75 , 686 - 94 , 724, 725; 3.18; 5.187, 249, 250,906; 7 . 195 -qq, 255 - 57 , 443 - 64 , 475 - 
82 (Eust. 692.21); 8.1 [on 7.482] (a verse which he then placed between 52 and 53), 
493 - 96 ; 9 - 692 ; 1 1 . 548-57 — fye), 794 , 795; 14.1 14 , 304 - 6 ; 16.93-96, 140, 432 - 
58, 668 with the following verses [—683], unless he otherwise rearranged the whole 
passage; 1 7. 260 , 261; 18.39-49; 21.538, 539- 

The verses which are said to have been totally removed by Zenodotus are the 
following: 1. 491 [on 488]; 2. 674 [on 673]; 8.284, 371, 372, 385-87 (see on 5.734, 
735 )» 628 , 535 - 37 , 557 , 558; 9.23-25, 416 , 688 with some of the following verses, 
such as 694 [only 694; Wolf’s error]; io. 240 , 253 , 497 ; 11.13, *4, 78-83, x 79 > 180 
(compare 16.379, 699; for there are no other verses to which the scholia in that 
passage can be referring), 356, 515 , 705 ; 1 2 . 175 - 8 o [or 181; the scholia are unclear], 
450 ; 15.I8 with the whole “punishment of Juno” [—31], 33 , 64-77; 16.141-44 (schol. 
on 19.388 [“Zenodotus athetized”]); 17- 134 -36; 19-77; 21 . 195 ; 24.269. Lines under 
the numbers indicate that there is something remarkable, notable either for its good 
or bad qualities. There are some good things to be found in each category, partic¬ 
ularly the latter, and I have marked in my text [i.e. the edition to which the Pro¬ 
legomena were to serve as preface] those accepted by Aristarchus. But in many other 
cases it is hard even to guess what he found fault with. 

Zenodotus’ most ridiculous attempts, however, involve transposition and the sup¬ 
plements he invents for lacunae which he created at will. Thus, after he condemned 
3-335’ he rearranged the passage in the order 333, 336, 337, 338, 334, changing 
the final words of the last to /SaXer’ acnrida Bvorcravoecrcrav [Villoison’s emendation 
for A’s Tspa-avoso-aav], He then deleted 423-26, and supplied the verse 

Avri) b'avrLov l£ev 'A\e£;av8poLO olvclktos 

between 422 and 427. Similarly, he put 10.522 before the two verses which precede 
it, where the scholia rightly comment II poira 8k 18 ovtol e8et Kkaieiv. Elsewhere he 
makes some ridiculous conflations of verses. He reduced two excellent lines, 1.219L, 
to a single verse: 

"O? eiircov 7 Takw a»cre peya £i<f>os, oto’aTridrjae. 

In the same book, in place of 446L, he had: 

"H? elirer rot 8'o)kcl deep iepr)v eKaTopfSyv 

[elirev here is Wolf’s emendation for the transmitted elnw; eiirdiv Bekker]. The 
third repetition of the same verses at 2.6off. so offended him that for 65-70 he 
substituted these two: 

’Hi '(oyei ere 7 Tarr)p vt//i£iryos, aidepi vaioiv, 

T poicrl paxrt<ra(T$aL Trporl ’IXiov. Us o pev elndiv. 

See Eustathius 173.9. He offers similar nonsense at i6.89ff. and elsewhere. But in 
many of these instances, particularly in those where he completely omitted some¬ 
thing, anyone might suspect that part of the blame is to be placed on the poor 
quality of the ancient manuscripts, not on Zenodotus’ invention alone. 
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only likely in itself but is also clear from a number of credible 
arguments,73 we shall have to evaluate the first of the critics cau¬ 
tiously, so as to avoid attributing to him faults which were perhaps 
shared with every learned man of that age. 

The faults and errors by which Zenodotus seems to distort the 
entire system of Homeric and Greek speech must be judged by 
different standards in his case from those that apply to an age 
overflowing with grammatical rules. In an age before the language 
had begun to be minutely examined in accordance with precise 
rules, even a talented man could slip, or be inconsistent in an area 
which is subject less to talent than to rules. No one of intelligence, 
moreover, can fail to recognize how much the art of grammar itself, 
in its early stages, falters in details and how prone it is, in attempting 
to adjudicate between the custom of the authors and the logic of 
rules, to wander unawares from either standard. Some learned men 
would contemptuously summon Varro and those of his contem¬ 
poraries who investigated the system of the Latin language to their 
own classrooms so that they might easily and precisely learn the 
things that once they had sought in vain. Those learned in the 
Hebrew tongue in particular—men who ought to be aware of the 

73 All trinities are perfect, as they say. Aristotle Rhetoric 2.2.137935 cites 2.196 
using the plural Aiorpe^ecov paaikr)(ov. It is possible that the philosopher changed 
the number for the sake of his argument; but now we learn from the scholia that 
Zenodotus had the same reading. It is more noteworthy that he is reported to have 
used, in two or more passages including 2.144 and 14.499, the nonsensical and 
virtually unknown word $77 for g)?: $77 Kvpara paKpa Oakacrcrr)<$ and 6 8e 4>V Kcodsiav 
ctva(jx 6 >v. But the scholia [on 14.499] show that this same creature appeared in the 
work of post-Homeric authors, specifically Antimachus [fr. 121 Wyss] and Calli¬ 
machus [fr. 737 Pfeiffer]. Are we now to think it a coinage of Zenodotus? In the 
same way, concerning the verses rejected by him, it is reported once that 17.134 
and the two following verses were missing in the copy of the Chians. It is easy to 
multiply examples. Zenodotus used cr^wtrepo^ as a second-person singular at 1.216 
[Lehrs, cited by Erbse, says that Zenodotus took it as a plural]; we will see below 
that other Alexandrian poets used it, and no one will say that they were deceived 
by Zenodotus alone. They say that he wrongly altered s O 1X770$ to 1X770? at 14.442; 
but we will shortly show that that form too was used in antiquity. At 2.484 he gave 
Movom [* 0 XvpmaSe?] padvKokjroi , using an epithet which, we are told [in the 
scholia], Homer generally gave only to barbarians. But Pindar Pyth. 1.12 supplies 
support for this reading, although we do not know how trustworthy the ancient 
manuscripts are. But the ancients should have looked into that before complaining 
of the remarkable ignorance and temerity of Zenodotus: 'Hpet? yap [8s Homer] 
kXco? olov aKovopev, ov8e tl I8pev [“For we hear only the report, but know noth¬ 
ing”; II. 2.486]. We know nothing other than what was once read in Zenodotus’ 
recension; we know very little about his judgment; but common sense compels us 
to believe that he got many of his errors from earlier sources, which could deceive 
even the most learned of poets, of the stamp of Antimachus or Callimachus. 
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minimal scope of their own knowledge—tend to scoff at Philo Ju¬ 
daeus, Origen, and Jerome as men whose knowledge of a language 
that was still alive was far removed from the precision demanded 
by the grammarian’s calling. 7 ** 

We must, therefore, wrench our minds back to that period of 
the Greek language in order to judge properly and fairly the first 
authors of the subject. A careful examination of the readings of 
Zenodotus clearly reveals that many of the customs and rules of 
speech were not yet fixed at that time, rules which now even an 
amateur observes. Examples of this are not using duals in place of 
plurals, 7 5 the use of the article in Homer, 76 the meanings of many 
words, the distinctions among dialects, poetic constructions, and 
much else of the same sort. 77 There is in addition a perfectly re- 

74 Who is unfamiliar with Scioppius’ continual attacks on the sewage-grammar of 
the Romans? [C. Scioppius (1576-1649), grammarian and polemicist.] Nor were 
Scaliger and others any milder in their complaints about the ignorance displayed 
in early work on the Hebrew language. Ernesti, Opuscula Philologica [1764], 2g6ff., 
provides a reply that is brief but apposite for our purpose. 

75 See on 3.279, 459 where Zenodotus wrote onroTiverop (the manuscript has 
aTTorivere —but it is better to correct the errors of the scholia in silence), 6.112, 
11.348, 13.627, 15.347, 18.287, 23.753. Note also 24.282, where Crates and Era¬ 
tosthenes are brought into connection with this mistake, “wishing to confuse the 
duals in Homer.” More poets of the Alexandrian and succeeding periods could also 
be adduced, who perhaps ascribed this confusion in Homer, which they themselves 
imitated, to deliberate choice or to the license of the age of the bards. 

7 6 The precise rules on this subject which we employ are, as in a great many 
matters of this sort, those of Aristarchus, who taught that Homer “customarily lacks 
the articles ” See Apollonius Dyscolus Desynt. 6.5 Uhlig, Plutarch Quaest. Plat . 1010D 
and many passages of the scholia. It was unavoidable that for Zenodotus, who sought 
the usage of his own time in Homer, many readings should appear to need alteration. 
Thus for him ’ O'ikevs easily became 6 ’Ikevs: see on 2.527 [Zenodotus not named]; 
12.365; 13.203, 694, 712; 15.333 [Zenodotus not named]; 23.759; Etymologicum 
Magnum 346.41 [s.v. e£dSio?], Eustathius 101.19 [on 1.264; Zenodotus not named], 
and elsewhere. The single passage 11.93 ought to have led him to the truth; but 
Hesiod and Stesichorus are cited as using this form as well, so that it should not be 
considered a critical trifle. Because of the same need for the article, Zenodotus 
thought it necessary to write coXXot where akkoi is used for oi akkoi, the rest. See 
the passages cited [by Wolf] in F. W. Reiz, De Prosodiae Graecae Accentus Inclination 
[2d ed. by Wolf, 1791], with Etymologicum Magnum 821.39 [s.v. d>\A.oi], and the scholia 
on 2.1 and 10.1. In the latter passage others are said to have written the same, as 
Brunck’s Apollonius (1780) now does with considerable consistency. The article 
could be added or removed with equal ease with many other words; at least there 
is no metrical consideration in writing orfj 8’o yep<ap, ava 8 ’o 'nroX</7rop0o9 
’O 8 vaaev<s or 8 e yep<op, 8 e irTokiiropOos ’0. in II. 2.278 [the reference is to the second 
example; the first is not Homeric]. 

77 We should add here a miscellaneous collection of comments for which Zeno¬ 
dotus is often criticized and branded with the diple in the scholia. At 11.730 he is 
said to have confused dopnov with Seiirpop [the reference to the diple is Villoison’s 
supplement], at 13.610 paxotipap and [Villoison’s supplement], at 18.247 an d 
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spectable form of error, when a grammarian departs from his own 
province to twist the consistency of usage in accord with some idea 
of analogy, and thus pretends to rule over the very master of the 
language. 78 Finally, one must call to mind over and over that the 
copies which he used were perhaps filled with faults and errors of 
the sorts which we pointed out above. 7 9 Zenodotus, therefore, is 


19.14 $ 6 / 3 os and 8eos [in the latter the diple is Villoison’s supplement]. At 1.56 and 
198 he wrote opfir o for oparo, and 530 Kpr\ro<; for Kparos; in these passages he is 
criticized for confusion among dialects. At 3.459 he is criticized for failing to rec¬ 
ognize the infinitive with imperative meaning; at 14.162 for taking eavrriv as a 
single word (“Aristarchus says that he does not know the difference”; see Reiz on 
Hesiod Theog. 470); at 1.393, 15*138, 19.342, 24.528, 550 for giving eolo for erjo 9; 
at 2.302, 3.280, 14.274 for changing paprupot to paprvpss, ignoring the clear 
example at Od. 16.423; at 3.244 and 11.142 for neglecting the true meaning of the 
pronouns cr<j>6$ and eos, which was indeed the only one recognized as legitimate 
after him; at 14.469, because he added an accusative to the verb yeyaveiv, in which 
he could not be consistent, because such phrases as Aavaolcn yey<ovd>s, Tpweom 
yeycjvax; and many others refused such alteration; at 3.71,92; 7.114 because he wrote 
such forms as ap,eiva)v, yXvKLcuv , and others without their final letter, as apeivto, 
yXvKLco, a proceeding which is completely absurd and contrary to analogy; at 2.36, 
because he always attached singular verbs to nouns in the neuter plural, according 
to common practice, which he seems to have followed wrongly in other areas as 
well. Examples are his expulsion of anacolutha, such as his terrible emendation at 
6.511, pip,<f>'ea yovvot <f>epsi , cited also on 14.405, 17.700, 18.148; so also his linking 
of the sections of a sentence with participles in the manner of prose, as 2.187 Xvv 
T(i) jScte or 14.169 emdeicra where the scholia give an intelligent comment. He is also 
criticized for not knowing that Homer “places in parallel words of identical mean¬ 
ing”; at 16.666, 21.17 and elsewhere, for not preserving the figure Kara to (Tia)iT(l)p.s- 
vov , which is known also from the Latin scholiasts; etc. These examples show dearly 
how much we owe to the grammarians subsequent to Zenodotus, who organized 
all these matters that pertain to grammatical precision and interpretation in ac¬ 
cordance with the proper principles. Many of the examples, indeed, are extremely 
remarkable in a critic, particularly one who himself wrote verses; this is particularly 
true of the unmetrical lines at 2.520, 658; 6.34; 13.172. One does not find such 
things in the three epigrams which survive under his name in A.P. 7.117, 315, Anth. 
Plan. 14 [Gow-Page, Hellenistic Epigrams, 3631-45]. 

7 8 This appears to be the source for most of the errors given above, particularly 
those committed by Zenodotus in declining pronouns. When the scholiasts point 
them out, their peculiarity makes one think on first reading that they are creating 
monstrosities. For at 2.239 and 19.384, they report that he gave sov in place of the 
genitive of the pronoun eo, at 8.377 and 22.216 vtiiv for the accusative vtii, at 
1.336 a-<f)<iilv for the accusative cr<f>(bl , at 12.366 cr^vs for the nominative of the second 
person and likewise in the third person at 1.8, 10.546 c r<t>m for cr^we. A further 
cause for astonishment in the last case is provided by the fact that it was approved 
by Seleucus and thought worthy of refutation by Apollonius Dyscolus De Synt. 227.16 
Uhlig. We learn from the same source something that assists in explaining the 
variants at 24.486, Od. 19.358 [a manuscript variant, notin the scholia] and elsewhere 
and in Ammonius s.vv. e/ielo and croio [167, 445 Nickau], namely that Zenodotus 
altered the possessives bpolo and trolo to the pronominal kpeio and asio. See Apol¬ 
lonius 223.16 Uhlig. What he says there, that “these readings are ascribed to Zen¬ 
odotus,” shows clearly that already in the Antonine age scholars only knew the 
Zenodotean readings from the excerpts of others. 

79 See above, ch. 37. One should particularly ascribe to this source the faults of 
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not to be treated as solely responsible for all the absurdities which 
are attached to his name. 

“But he is responsible for some interpolations; he altered Homer 
in accordance with his own desires and his ignorance of both archaic 
language and heroic manners.” That, in any case, is the accusation 
of the scholiasts, and no one should doubt it even though they 
nowhere make an adequate distinction between what he imported 
on his own into the text and what he merely found that was common 
long before. 80 On the other hand, the same sources report a number 
of marvelous things of his; some of them carry the approval of 

the most ancient writing, which was continuous and incomplete in as much as it did 
not have distinct forms for all the letters, and also the nodding of the scribes in 
manuscripts written for sale, which Strabo mentions in the well-known passage 
13.609. Many things are doubtless to be ascribed to the second type, which having 
once been transferred from manuscript to manuscript have now acquired the status 
of variant readings. Of the first type are the variations of long and short vowels, for 
which see on 11.104, 14.45, 18.198,21.127,22.236 (on which see Valckenaer [Opusc. 
Philol., 2:55^]), and variations of the sort p’eipopei'os, peipo/iei'os 7.127 (see also 
on 9.612), k^skopnqp, ef skdfirjp 9.130, kgrikarop, s^karop 12.295, etc - 

80 Frequently, they speak in such a manner as to seem to make Zenodotus himself 
the author or emender of his own reading; but frequently too, as if they even had 
his copy in their hands. As when they report at 9.131 that he gave ig.245f. badly 
corrected, as follows: 

’E k 6’ay ev eirra ywaixas, apjvpuovot epy'eiSvias, 

e£, arap efidopLarrjv BpLcrr}tba KaWnroLpipov . 

There, and at a few other places, they say “Zenodotus writes,” in the present tense, 
which properly refers to books which are commonly available. Of the same sort is 
“Zenodotus (ctvpoSos in the manuscript) adds,” for example at 13.808, a verse to 
which he added: 

Airfv yap crcf>iv iraaiv eKSKpiro Odpoxi ttoKKo), 
just as he added to 14.136 the equally inept 

’A VTiOea) <$>OLPLKL, OTTOLOPL FI 7}\£L(0V0$. 

Or “Zenodotus made it,” as at 22.378, which he read as: 

’Arpeifir) re Kal akkoi apicrrrjes Ylapaxouibp. 

Or “his order of verses was,” as at 4.123, which he placed after the verse which 
follows it, or as 14.394 which, with the following verse, he placed after line 399; or 
finally “he changed the text” as at 2.681. And if we followed Zenodotus’ reading 
there, a reading in itself not at ail bad, 

Ot 5 ”Apyo? [t’] slxov to Uekao-yLKOP , ovOap apovprjs, 

[r* is wrongly omitted by Wolf], we would have lost the peculiar device of Clarke 
and Madame Dacier. [Clarke, ad loc., commenting on the text Nw 8’av rows, ocrcroi 
to TlekacryiKOP ’Apyos epaiop, remarks on the “peculiar device” of the passage by 
which the poet uses a high-flown preface to alert the reader to the fact that he is 
about to speak of Achilles. He remarks that Madame Dacier had previously made 
the same observation.]—But who would place any trust in such words, when he sees 
that elsewhere these scholiasts often report Zenodotean readings unabashedly from 
report, rumor, and conjecture, not from the inspection of ancient manuscripts? 
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Aristarchus and the other ancient authors of our text, while some, 
in my opinion, perhaps deserve to be approved for the future. 81 
A fair number of his readings, moreover, seem to derive from the 
authority of good copies; 82 as a result, we should criticize anyone 
who rejected them in favor of his own conjectures, however at¬ 
tractive they might be, rather than considering the man who re¬ 
covered the old readings a rash emender. In due course, indeed, 
it will become clear that the later critics often departed from fidelity 
to the manuscripts without justification. Thus everything returns 
to this: that we should use the remains of Zenodotus to acquire an 
estimate of the earlier common form of the Homeric text, 8 s and 
that we should recognize how fragile were the beginnings of the 


81 See on 1.169; 2.258, 448; 3.57, 126, 259; 8.304; 12.295; 14-285, 322, 400; 
16.188; 23.307, etc. His arguments are sometimes also cited by the scholiasts, as at 
7.428; 14.229; 18.198, 499, etc., even if they are occasionally unjustified. We will 
shortly see how often Aristophanes of Byzantium agrees with Zenodotus, both in 
readings and in atheteses. Of those readings of Zenodotus which I have at long last 
recently recalled to the text, tired with the labor of looking, I can remember these 
four only, at 1.260, 5.227, 12.428, 13.423; with this last compare 8.334, where the 
schoolmasters are silent, although Zenodotus seemed so ridiculous to them on the 
preceding verse. 

82 Such, perhaps, are these; or if they were choices from early variants, they will 

certainly be judged examples of good judgment: 1.34 axeatv in place of the vulgate 
otKEtov; 1.47 vvKTL kkvcrdeis in place of the vulgate vvkti soiko)<; (cited on 12.463); 
3.152 8ev8pei for 8ev8peq); 4.339 ’O dvcrcrev: those who object to this have 

forgotten 1.122, or twisted in that passage the sense of the vocative kv8ktts ; 5.898 
hvepT(XTo<;\ 8.166 irorpov k<j>7)(T(i) for the unattested phrase 8aLpova Scoaco; 9.158 Kap- 
(f>0riTQ); 9.660 kyKoveovcra 1; 9.664 T 4 > 8e yvvr) 7rape\eKTo Kaeip\ r)v Aecrfiodep ijye, 
where the scholiasts forgot the story of the capture of Chryseis at 1.366; 11.841 
creV dtpekrfcrci) [Villoison’s emendation for 8k apeXrfcro)]; 13.107 skocs 7roAxos; 14.40 
sTaipcov; 16.156 77 dvrp in place of ttolvtols; 18.565 es avrijv; 20.138 apxj)(n. Imag¬ 
ine that the readings which have been put in their place were attributed to Zeno¬ 
dotus: would they not, by the use of that unwelcome name, lose all the charm which 
they now have? And yet many of the vulgate readings do not seem to be any older 
than those grammarians who constrained the form of Homeric speech to the re¬ 
quirements of elegance and carefully obliterated anything contrary to their rules. 
But by luck or chance there remains something, even after many instances of the 
same type have been removed, to betray the ancient fraud; and later critics marvel 
at it, and attack it in various ways. As, for example, the phrase >r lXiov aim) at 
15.71, for the sake of which the diple is used a hundred times in the scholia in order 
to make the alleged sole example of that noun in the neuter more suspect. But another 
two verses are marked in the scholia because Zenodotus read ’1 Xiov aim), 16.92, 
18.174 [the scholia read on Z t)p68otos . . ., but at 18.174 Villoison supplemented 
this to read r) 8nrXi} Trepisanypsvr) on . . .]. 

8 s Here I will subjoin in a brief table all the remaining passages in which Zenodotus 
is referred to in the scholia and other writers, with references, in order that I may 
take account both of the brevity imposed on me and the convenience of my readers. 
And therefore, let those who wish to know Zenodotus in his entirety, as far as that 
is possible, consult them themselves: i .5 (Athen. 1. 12E), 24, 42, 60, 69 , 73, 83, 86, 
91 , 97 , 100, 129, 163 , 169, 204, 212, 216 , 251 , 271 , 299, 400 , 404 (see also Eust. 
124.38 and Hesiod, Theogony 736), 434 , 559, 567, 598 , 609, 611; 2.4, 12, 36 , 53 , 
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art of correcting early remains, and of grammatical interpretation 
itself. In fact, however, none of the ancients attributed a commen¬ 
tary to him, so that it seems that he offered an interpretation only 
where he undertook to emend. 


55 , 56, 89 [Porph. 26.8], 111, 156 , 161, 226 , 297, 299 , 314, 318 , 435 , 448, 502, 507 
(cf. Strabo 9. 413), 532, 571, 616, 626, 634, 667, 690 , 694, 697 (cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
'Avrpwv), 718 , 727 , 741, 801, 852 (cf. Strabo 12.543, 553 ); 3-18, 28 , 51, 74, 99 , 
100, 155 , 206 (cf. Apollonius Lexicon s.v. ayye\vr\v [7.14 Bekker] with Tollius’ Ex¬ 
cursus 2 [H. Tollius, ed., Apollonii Sophistae Lexicon (1788), 735-38]), 211, 244 (cf. 
Apollonius Dyscolus De synt. 215.6 Uhlig and Eust. 410.15), 339 (with reference 
back to 334) [Wolf’s interpretation of this note is incorrect], 361, 364 ; 4.3 (cf. Eust. 
438.12), 88, 137 , 139 , 161, 277, 282, 478; 5.31, 128, 132, 146 , 156 , 162, 263, 323, 
329, 638, 708, 807 ; 6.54, 70 [B Dindorf], 71, 121, 135, 226 , 266 , 514 (reference to 
511); 7.32, 153, 451 ; 8.10, 53, 56 (reference to 562), 139 , 207, 213 , 290, 349, 378 , 

448 , 503 , 526; 9.3, 14, 29 [26-31], 36 , 88, 271, 404 , 447, 506, 537 , 564 , 594, 612 , 

638 (to be referred to the error at 9.13 iff. mentioned just before; see schol. 9.131 
and 19.246, cf. Eust. 741.5); 10. _ 10 , 25, 98 , 127 , 175 (referring to 19.239), 291 , 317 , 
515 , 545 ; 11.32, 86, 94, 101, 106, 111 , 123, 219, 222, 368, 413, 437, 439 , 451, 458, 
528 , 589 , 677 (this is one of the few places in which there is little doubt that one 
should connect this to Zenodotus of Mallos [Bekker, followed by Erbse, reads “He¬ 
rodotus” here; cf. schol. 14.387]), 754, 782 , 831, 838; 12. 59, 66, 79 , 127, 231 , 296, 
34 °> M 2 , 346, 348, 359, 368, 423 ; 13.2, 68, 71, 148, 166, 191, 198 (Eust. 927.33), 
222 , 229, 237, 245, 257, 315, 374, 450, 485, 546, 551, 643 (Eust. 953.5), 692, 702, 
824; 14 I6, 36, 40 (Eust. 966.17), 89, 135 , 208 , 236, 249, 259, 276, 285, 299, 310, 

349 , 351, 366, 400, 412 , 427, 437, 485, 505; 15.86, 139, 169, 192 , 207, 301 , 3 ° 7 > 

333 (Eust. 277.1, 1018.59), 356 , 377 , 459 , 469, 470 [Wolf is wrong; there is a 
reference to Zenodotus in the scholium on 470 (471 in B), but none on 469], 480 , 
587 , 626 , 640 ; 16.10, 93 , 150 , 161, 223 , 233 (Steph. Byz. s.v. Acodajviq), 243 , 507, 
5 1 5, 666 , 677 , 710, 748 , 807; 17.7, 15, 54, 103 , 149, 171 , 173, 215, 268 ; 18.142, 
154 - 156 , 160 , 210, 222, 230 , 364 ,400, 466, 502 , 563, 570, 576 , 579, 581, 584 ; 19.26, 
118; 20.11, 114 , 261 (cf. Apollonius Dyscolus De synt. 222.13 Uhlig), 273 , 283, 331, 
346, 484; 21.95, 169, 335; 23.461, 527 , 533; 24.47, 110, 293 , 512 , 725. Besides 
these I have nothing in my notes which is relevant to Zenodotus except for a few 
trifles preserved by Eustathius alone, as at 289.38 on 2.569-80, the reading 
’EXXepo^oyrTj? for BeXXepo^omjs, 1014.60 on 15.256, “that Apollo is the one 
elsewhere called rianjoH',” along with a few readings in the Odyssey , 1394.44 (on 

I. 93; cf. 1470.10 [3.317]), 1478 35 [ 4 : 0 . 1490-23 [415]. 1 5 °°- 4 ° [ 4 - 3 6 6 ]> 1773-28 
[15.20], 1841.23 [18.130] (cf. Ammonius s.v. ovbev [361 Nickau]), 1885.53 [20.105], 
etc. If there is anything that I should regret having omitted, it will be criticized soon 
elsewhere. 

8 * There is no passage in the scholia in which a vnoppripa or treatise of Zenodotus 
is referred to, as is the case with Aristophanes and Aristarchus. Rarely, in fact, does 
anything of his appear which points in that direction; sometimes it arises from the 
conjectures of grammarians interpreting the readings of Zenodotus, and sometimes, 
unless I am mistaken, from the book in which Zenodotus had explained more 
difficult words in the manner of the giossographers. Such a book by Zenodotus is 
cited by the scholia to Apollonius Rhodius 2.1005; see Athenaeus 1.12C-D and the 
scholia to Theocritus 5.2, where the reading vctKos eXer’ aiyos opLTpo(f>ov [6 pei- 
Tpd(j)ov Wendel] is cited from Od. 14.530, along with the scholia to II. 2.89, 9.447, 

II. 106. I have deliberately omitted the passages of the Etymologicum Magnum, of 
which the majority can be assigned to Zenodotus of Ephesus with no more justice 
than can the little treatise edited by Valckenaer in his Animadversiones ad Ammonium, 
228ff. [2d ed. (1822), 173E]. I would be more confident in ascribing to the earlier 
Zenodotus the “Epitomes of Myths” referred to by Athenaeus 10.412A. 
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Zenodotus’ successor in editing and emending Homer was his pupil 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, who achieved renown under the rule 
of Philopator—himself a lover of Homer 85 —and of Epiphanes. a 
Following Callimachus and Eratosthenes, he was the leader in em¬ 
bracing with the greatest zeal the study of the poets and all literature 
of antiquity. 86 He opened a school of grammar on the model of 
those of the philosophers and rhetoricians, from which a number 
of Homerists emerged: aside from the three others known to us 
today, 8 ? the most renowned by far was Aristarchus. But the services 

8 s Aelian V. H. 13.22. 

86 The assiduousness of his studies is shown to have been very great by Cicero, 
De finibus 5.19.50, and Varro De lingua latina 5.9, where a lamp is attributed to 
Aristophanes, and even from the silly story at Vitruvius, 7, pr. 5, in which he is said 
“to have read all books in order daily with the greatest diligence.” No one else (for 
the architect speaks rather clumsily) interprets this to refer to anything other than 
his constant reading of the classical writers and to the work of teaching. This reminds 
me of the learned man of overeager talent whom I recently heard announcing that 
when he was a young man he used to read through the whole Bible between dinner 
and his drink of hot coffee. 

8 71 have elsewhere already referred to Agallias of Corcyra [ch. 42, n. 64]. We 
know of two of his fellow students: Diodorus, whose inept correction of Od. 4.18 
Kad’avrovs is rejected by Athenaeus 5.180E and, drawing from him, Eustathius, 
who also praises at 1504.38 [on Od. 4.441] a Diodorus the grammarian, who is in 
my opinion the same as the other and as the one mentioned by the scholia to Pindar 
Isthm. 2.54 [3.219.25 Drachmann]; and Callistratus, who, as cited by Athenaeus 
1.21C, violently criticized Aristarchus not for a bad emendation, but because “the 
draping of his cloak was uneven ” He is the same Callistratus as the one whose 
commentaries on Homer, Pindar, Euripides, and Aristophanes once existed, cited 
by our scholia elsewhere and for six readings in the Iliad (3.18; 6.434; 1 2.25 [Porph. 
174.27]; 21.126; 24.134, 213) from three different works, all of which concerned 
either the interpretation or the emendation of Homer. His recension of Homer is, 
however, cited “among the most elegant ones” on 3.18. One conjecture of his at 
12.25, & v S’wap, is more worthy of the gods than of Homer, and, extremely mild 
though it was, it was rejected, before Callistratus had become known as its author, 
by Barnes in accordance with Biblical precept. There is an even milder conjecture 
of his in the scholia minora and Eustathius [1827.57] on Od. 17.455. But granted 
that he played games far worse than this, he and the other two may have served 
Homer well in other respects which are now completely unknown. For the rest, as 
I have referred to the school of Aristophanes as a novel institution, I do not think 
that the same could truly be said of Zenodotus. His teaching is nowhere mentioned, 
nor is anyone ever properly called Zenodotean, unless one wished to include oi 


a Zenodotus* successor in editing and emending Homer . . .: On Aristophanes see Pfeif¬ 
fer, History , 171-209 = Geschichte , 213-57. The most recent edition of the fragments 
is that of A. Nauck (1848); a new one by W. J. Slater will be published shortly. 
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of Aristophanes to the other areas of philology seem to have been 
much more important than those to Homer; in the forty passages 
in which he is referred to by the ancients, there are no more than 
one or two mentions of his recension or illustration of these 
poems. 88 

Indeed (if I may give a brief account of large matters), aside 
from the extremely useful choice and evaluation of the best writers 
of every sort which was undertaken by Aristophanes and completed 
by Aristarchus, 8 9 he was the first to investigate with any care the 
authenticity of the remains of earlier times;9° he was also the first 
to pay close attention to the grammar of the Greek language, par¬ 
ticularly to analogy and to those areas which, in the modern spe¬ 
cialization of subjects, are dealt with by philosophers.9 1 He fitted 
this study with new equipment of various kinds, notably the accents 
and marks of punctuation that he invented; up to that time in¬ 
flection and the sound of the voice, without any signs, had been 
used, and the unbroken and continuous string of letters made 


nepi Zr)vo8oTov [“those around Zenodotus”] who are occasionally mentioned in the 
scholia, as at 7.452 [A Dindorf], 15.86. This formula, however, normally refers to 
people who share an opinion, not properly followers [in fact, it normally means no 
more then “Zenodotus” in later Greek]. The scholia would call the latter oi cnro 
Zr}vo 8 orov , as the Aristarcheans are called oi cmt’ ’Aptcrrdpxov (or, as Varro trans¬ 
lated it, ab Aristarcho grammatici [De lingua latina 10.42]), oi an 6 KpcmjTos, etc. This 
custom of teaching seems to have appealed, before the time of Aristophanes, to 
Callimachus, who taught Aristophanes. Indeed Hermippus and Ister are called 
Callimacheans in Athenaeus; the same Ister, in my opinion, two of whose mistakes 
are refuted in seven passages of the scholia, on 2.110; 8.491; 10.298, 439; 13.629; 
15.230; 19.34. Of the thirty passages in which Callimachus himself is cited nothing 
appears that was written specifically about the emendation or interpretation of 
Homer. Even if they are relevant to both areas, the citations at 2.825 and Od. 4.1 
in Eustathius alone [1478.36; also in the scholia] (on which see Apollon. Lexicon s.v. 
KyjTojecrcrav [99.16 Bekker]) come from another sort of work. 

88 See J. Meursius, Bibliotheca Graeca , in Gronovius, Thesaurus Graecarum Antiqui- 
tatum , vol. 10 (1701), 1254E The industry of Meursius and the rest, however, will 
shortly be surpassed by the learned young man Bredow, in his commentary on the 
life and writings of this Aristophanes [never published]. 

8 9 So I interpret Quintilian 10.1.54, 59 - On t ^is subject, which I mentioned briefly 
in note 60 above, see the careful discussion of D. Ruhnken at the end of his Historia 
Critica Oratorum Graecorum [in J. J. Reiske, Oratores Graeci, vol. 8 (1773), 168-73]. 

9° See Quintilian 1.1.15 an d t ^ ie ancient scholium attached to the Hesiodic Shield 
by Aldus and Stephanus [hypothesis, p. 86.2 Solmsen]. In that fragment doubt is 
expressed, on the authority of Aristophanes, about the Hesiodic authorship of that 
poem. This suspicion clearly pertained to the whole Catalogue. On the same critic’s 
doubts about the end of the Odyssey , see my comments above, ch. 31 and note 1. 

Varro’s De lingua latina shows that he had read those works carefully: see 6.2, 
9.12, 10.68. The second of these passages confirms what I suggested above, that 
the grammarians gave priority to the truth of analogy over attested usage. 
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reading quite difficult.9 2 For this one discovery alone, the name of 
Aristophanes would have been worthy of immortality had not the 
familiarity of this custom obscured the memory of its discovery. In 
addition to this, he commented on many important authors; he 
reviewed and arranged the works, for example, of Hesiod, Alcaeus, 
Pindar, and Platons He devoted his particular attention to the dra¬ 
matic poets, especially the comic poet who shared his name; and 
he did so not by dwelling on recondite or elegant words, but by 
explaining the general significance, artistry, and chronology of the 

plays.94 

Aristophanes’ methods of dealing with Homer, however, and the 
methods of emendation that he employed, are as obscure as in the 
case of Zenodotus. For even if we have recently learned of many 
readings from Aristophanes’ recension ,95 the arguments that he 

92 See J. Foster, Essay on the Different Nature of Accent and Quantity [2d ed. 1763], 
i82ff., together with the sources cited by Villoison in his appendix to Epistolae 
Vinarienses [1783, pp. 115-20] or, even better, the long awaited treatise “On the 
Discovery of the Accents, etc.” of Arcadius of Antioch first edited by him in the 
same place [Ps.-Arcadius, Epitome of Herodian, ed. Schmidt, 1861]. The gram¬ 
marians throughout cite some of the teaching of Aristophanes on the system of 
accentuation, above all Apollonius Dyscolus De synt. 443.8 Uhlig. 

93 See the scholia to Hesiod Theogony 68 , Hephaestion Enchiridion 74.12 Cons- 
bruch, Diogenes Laertius 3.61, and the life of Pindar assembled by Thomas Magister 
[schol. Pind. 1: 6.14 Drachmann], where we find: “ Olympian I was placed first by 
Aristophanes the arranger of Pindar's works, because it contains praise of the games 
and the story of Pelops, who was the first to compete in Elis.” I think that we would 
know similar, and even greater, accomplishments of these critics concerning the 
lyric poets, especially in metrical matters, had not an immense catastrophe here 
destroyed all the best works. 

94 This appears from a number of the summaries or arguments of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes, in addition to occasional mentions in the scholia, as 
also from Athenaeus 6.241F, where he is said to have devoted attention to Machon, 
a famous comic poet of the time, in his teachings about the parts of comedy. 
According to Athenaeus 14.659B, Aristophanes also wrote a separate treatise on 
masks. See Bentley, Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, 25 [R. Bentley, Works, ed. 
A. Dyce (1836), 1:248 on Aristophanes in general]. 

95 'H Api(TTo<j>av£Lo<; dLopOworu;, r) Kara 5 kpicrTo<pavr\ [“the recension of Aris¬ 
tophanes, the one according to Aristophanes”]. It is clear from Athenaeus and 
Eustathius that it included both poems. One should not, however, think that it came 
complete into the hands of our grammarians. For here too, in citing readings taken 
from it, they use the word “they say,” and elsewhere they betray that their source 
is Callistratus, the pupil of Aristophanes. He therefore had either accepted the 
readings of his teacher into the text himself, or had preserved them in his books 
“On the Iliad," “On Textual Matters,” “Against the Atheteses” (that is, against Ar¬ 
istarchus’ use of the obelus). Didymus in turn excerpted Callistratus, and we are 
extremely often the beneficiaries of Didymus’ work in such matters. See on 2.111, 
435; 19-76, 3 2 7> etc. 
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gave for them in his commentary are not transmitted; 96 nor the 
sources from which he drew them. Hence one must be highly 
circumspect about assigning him praise or blame for them. But 
scholars will easily concede that in the fragments of this recension, 
too, most readings should be ascribed to the paradosis and the then 
vulgate text; that is especially true of the follies that he shared with 
Zenodotus and others more ancient than he. Thus he cannot be 
considered the first to have introduced these. 97 Therefore it is not 
so clear what Aristophanes did approve or think worthy of Homer 
in such matters, as it is what he did not reject, what he did not 
delete. In the case of the other readings, where no other earlier 
authority is cited, even if the excerpts of the scholia do not in my 
regard deserve to be trusted for their precise language or pressed 
in their silences, still in those readings which are properly attributed 
to Aristophanes it is easy to recognize greater learning and mod¬ 
eration. And there are many readings in that group which Aris¬ 
tarchus did not see fit to reject, and some which, even against his 
judgment, were taken into the vulgate text by later critics. 98 Others, 

96 That he added vTrop,vr)p,aTa [commentaries] to his edition is clear for many 
reasons, even if they are explicitly cited nowhere in the scholia, except perhaps at 
2.133 and 21.130, where my pupil Bredow has rightly seen that ttoltuxclt^v should 
be changed to viropiviqpLOLTOiv [so also Erbse; Wolf is wrong in his interpretation: the 
commentaries are those of Aristarchus against Aristophanes]. They are the source, 
I believe, for the comment on the verse of the Odyssey [16.49] * n Athenaeus 6.228 
C-D and the remarks of Porphyry Q.H. 8 [287.21] in which “the noble Aristophanes” 
is cited verbatim [on 21.126L]. Porphyry had perhaps seen the book with his own 
eyes; but I am unwilling to believe that the scholiasts had done so. 

97 The following are Zenodotean; yet only a few of them smack of that vulgarity 
which was the source of our amusement just now. It is enough merely to give the 
line numbers: 1.91; 2.801; 3.57, 126; 4.137; 6.121; 7.452 [Aristarchus, not Aris¬ 
tophanes]; 8.290, 304; 9.158; 10.306; 12.66, 79, 127; 13.2, 71, 107, 245, 246, 551; 
14.36, 177,208,229,259,276,299,310,400,412,505; 15.139, 301; 16.223; 18.198, 
400, 466, 502; 23.461. In another nine passages the agreement of Aristophanes 
with some of the city editions is reported, at 1.298, 423-24, 585, 598; 3.51; 15.44; 
19.86; 20.188; 24.30; and twice with the text of Rhianus alone, 19.41 and 23.81. 

98 See on 1.108, 298, 553; 2.53, 164, 436, 447; 3.18, 35 (where there is some 
doubt as to whether Aristarchus preferred 7 rapeia or ira-peias: for in the text of 
the Venetus, as in that of the Leipzig manuscript, the reading is 7rapeia: and it is 
clear that both critics approved of it, and see also at 22.491), 227; 5.638 (where 
after ludicrous arguments about the word olov the critics finally agreed on the 
reading of Aristophanes); 6.148; 12.26; 14.40, 45, 236, 285; 15.49, 53, 134, 601 
[fapL(TTo<t>avir]^f Erbse]; 16.175; 19*76, 77 » 21.126; 23.463. In a number of these 
passages the name of Aristarchus is not found, but I shall shortly demonstrate that 
they are probably to be ascribed to his authority [i.e. at 1.164; 6*148; 14*45; i5*49> 
53, 134; 23.463]. If I prove this to the satisfaction of the learned, then his most 
famous disciple agreed with Aristophanes in the following atheteses: 8.164-66, 189 , 
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which were later altered or rejected by ancient critics, did not all 
give adequate grounds for alteration, at least with respect to the 
appropriateness of the sense and Homeric usage; and further than 
that we cannot go, since there is no consensus now about the tes¬ 
timony of the ancient manuscripts." But just as many of those 
readings are quite as good as the vulgate, so some of them are 
clearly preferable. 1 And if we believe that Aristophanes produced 


235 , 688-92; iq. 387 , 397-99; 1 1 . 767 - 8 5 (vwi . . . mo?); 14.95, 21 3> 317 - 27 ; 15.56- 
77, 147, 148; 16.261; 18.597, 598; 19-327; 23.824, 825; 24.6-9, 614-17. With a few 
exceptions, I believe that these are admirable models for criticism, and that I should 
follow some of them with the use of brackets, which I shall defend elsewhere. 

Those atheteses should also be added here, in which Aristophanes followed Ze- 
nodotus in one of four ways. In the first place, some verses were missing from both 
of their texts, as these two (for no other examples are attested); 10.497 an d 1 5-33- 
The most ancient texts, therefore, give such verses little authority; and as a result 
there is no doubt that, if we had accurate reports about this type of verse in the 
scholia, we would have very different and more accurate ideas about the ancient 
boldness of athetesis than is now the case. But those few comments which survive 
are defective and confused, as in the first of my examples, at 10.497, to which at 
least one of the adjacent verses must be added. In the second place, Zenodotus 
athetized some verses that Aristophanes completely omitted. Only one such, how¬ 
ever, is reported, at 14.114. Third, we have only a single example of verses athetized 
by both, 7.195-99 [on 7.198]. The vast majority of verses to which he attached a 
mark of deletion were of the sort that Zenodotus had not even included in the text, 
ovde eyeypd(j)eL. If we believe the scholiasts, the verses of this type athetized, that 
is, marked with a sign, by Aristophanes were the following in particular: 8.284, 385- 

87.557.558; 9-23-25- 694; 10-253; 11-13-14.78-83,180,356,515; 12.175-80,450. 

Finally, in one passage, 21.130, where Aristophanes is said to have marked this and 
the five following verses, his authority alone is given. 

I have given the total of all the verses suspected by this critic; and it will not be 
surprising that he is nowhere criticized by the ancients for excessive atheteses. He 
behaved, indeed, with considerable moderation, in as much as he included even 
those verses that Zenodotus had deleted or not found in his manuscripts, so as not 
to seem fraudulently to have removed anything that another might consider Ho¬ 
meric. For the rest, one must be extremely cautious about this and other matters 
because of the shortage of remains of this sort; nevertheless it is highly probable 
that the Zenodotean text of the Homeric poems, as we say today, was the basis of the 
Aristophanean . 

99 Certainly the greater part of these readings are not intrinsically to be rejected: 
2 . 192 ; 3- 373 ; 7 . 32 , 238 ; q. 203 , 551 ; 10.306, 349 ; 11.103, 546, 686 ; 12. 40 , 67; 13.8, 
12 , 51, 364 , 613, 733 ; 14.44; 15. 10 , 197; 1 6 . 25 ; i 8 . 53 ; iq. 96 , 105, 386 . There will 
be, I imagine, people to whom a number of these readings will still seem worthy 
of the text, since it may appear that they have been neglected more through wil- 
fullness and meddlesomeness than from the consultation of better witnesses. 

1 I have considered as such, and have accepted, two in particular, p-dx 1 ?*' for pdx 1 ?* 
at 15 459 and 'Oorcrov d’evveaxthoi for 00*. T'evveax- at 14.148, as well as a third 
which, unless I am mistaken, differs very little from the vulgate, but which I do not 
now remember. Perhaps also I ought to have accepted some of those which the 
scholia approve with their formulae ovk a^aptcrra)? and pl^itotb aixsivov (that is 
perhaps better, I am not sure it would not be better), as at 13.502 npoaBsp for wpcoTos etc., 
or these not inelegant readings: oi)8e pisv idpeirj for ovds r’didpsiTj 7.198, rov? for 
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them by conjecture in place of earlier absurd and false readings, 
then we must have no small respect for his critical talent. I must, 
however, confess that even in those readings which can be ascribed 
to his conjecture with some degree of certainty I do not recognize 
a more advanced stage of the art of emendation than in the case 
of Zenodotus. 2 All the more reason, then, why we should expect 
Aristarchus to produce something worthy of the immense fame 
that he acquired by the consent of all antiquity for the emendation, 
and almost for the restoration, of Homer. 


S7712.67 > Xttttco [tt'TT'Trwt Erbse] for Irnroiv^. 142 .1 do not believe the scholiast’s statement 
that Aristophanes there read tnira) in the dual. In these places, however, the vulgate 
can easily be defended. 

2 At least, careful thought has given me this impression in considering everything 
together. In particular passages, as I have often said, it is most uncertain what each 
of them was the first to conjecture. But if conjectures could be separated from 
earlier readings by our own conjectures, I would particularly consider as examples 
of the former 3.13 kovlctqlXov (opvvT'asKkr) (if that is in fact what the scholiast 
means, and not aekki /?, as is written. The substantive used to be written in that 
form, not ae AAa; see the variant on 16.374), 6.148 r^keSowvTa followed by (opj) in 
the dative, with many other similar readings. But anyone who is strongly moved 
can fill up paper with such things at any time. The last reading, o>px), has been 
accepted by everyone and the earlier nominative has now been suppressed. I have 
now brought it back, as the sense is made considerably more pertinent and the 
construction is Homeric, sapo<s 8'hTnyiyvsTcu o)pr j, at the beginning of spring. And 
now I hear that Buttmann, a man of exceptional intelligence, long ago thought of 
the same argument and correction. 

Furthermore, let us list here the other passages in which Aristophanes’judgment 
is cited by the scholia: 1.124; 3 . 42 ; 4.JT; 7 . 436 ; 8.10, 513; 9.4; 10. 153 , 391; 11. 26 , 
94 [here Dindorf reads “Aristophanes,” but Erbse reports “Aristarchus” with no 
comment in the apparatus], 219 ; 12.54, 59 ; 13. 29 , 60 [“Aristophanes” A, “Aristar¬ 
chus” Nauck, Duentzer, Erbse], 92, 348, 713; 14.45, 416 , 474; 16.188, 313 , 634 ; 

17- 178 , 234 , 264; 18.576; 20 . 306 ; 21 . 127 , 249 , 446 . What trivia are to be found in 
these will be seen by anyone who wishes to make use of my tedious toil. The 
inconsistency and negligence of the excerptors will also be evident from the fact 
that they entirely omit the variant of Aristophanes at 1.122, </>i\oKreaiwrare, which 
is preserved by two sources that almost never supply anything of the sort, Eustathius 
[1441.18, Od. 2.190] and the shorter scholia on Od. 2.190 [not in Dindorf, but cited 
by A. Nauck, Aristophanis Byzantii Fragmenta (1848), 20], while the best scholia report 
accurately that he read crfylv oraSifl, not <x$i crraScft at 13.713; 'Petois, not Tecrjs, 
at 14.203; etc. 

Nothing remarkable survives on the Odyssey of the various writings of Aristoph¬ 
anes, except in Athenaeus and Eustathius, who has a great deal of his grammatical 
material, excerpted from the commentaries, glosses, and other works of the same 
sort, which seem to have been passed on for a very long time in the hands of the 
learned. From those sources comes material for the interpretation of seven passages 
in the Venetian manuscripts, at II. 1.5, 567; 9.378; 10.334; 11.4; 21.126; 23.104; 
and elsewhere on prosody or accentuation, at 5.289, 15.606, 20.30, 23.419 [the 
wrong Aristophanes: the citation is from Birds 1131], and 24.84 (compare on 15.10). 
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CHAPTER XLV 

It is impossible to convey how great the authority of Aristarchus^ 
once was not only among men of his profession but among all men 
of learning, both Greek and Latin. Indeed the majority of gram¬ 
marians who taught their subject at Alexandria and Rome, includ¬ 
ing about forty who were his pupils 4 and others who were theirs, 
cherished him in the manner of the Pythagoreans with one accord 
as if he were their god. They even declared that they preferred to 
be wrong following him than right with the rest.s® As a result, his 
immense reputation filtered down little by little to all those who 
attended the grammarians’ classes and devoted any part of their 
time to the study of literature and the interpretation of poets— 
something which in those days was done by everyone who wanted 
to be liberally educated—and his name was somehow attached to 
the very art of explaining and correcting texts. 6 So it came about 
that, although we know his life and books much less well than those 
of Aristophanes, even today he is more generally known than Aris¬ 
tophanes and all the others who once toiled in this least eminent 
branch of learning. 7 

3 Under the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, about the 156th Olympiad [156 b.c.]. 
See Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique s.v. Aristarque, and C. L. Matthesius, De 
Aristarcho Grammatico exercitatio (1725). 

4 Precise knowledge of few of them survives, and of many, nothing but unfamiliar 
names scattered through Suidas, as of Aper [s.v. 'HpctKksi8ri<$, H 463], Dicaearchus 
the Lacedaemonian [A 1063], etc - Those who made observations on Homer will be 
referred to later. Here and elsewhere we sadly lack the work Jonsius promised on 
the Greek grammarians. 

5 This is evident from many passages of the scholia, among which the following 
are the most ridiculous: on 2.316 “Since this is what Aristarchus thinks, we will 
follow him, as he is by far the best grammarian”; and on 4.235 “We must follow 
Aristarchus rather than Hermappias, even if he seems to be right.” 

6 The praise of Aristarchus by the contemporary philosopher Panaetius is re¬ 
markable; as cited by Athenaeus 14.634C, he calls him “a diviner, because he easily 
divines the sense of the poems.” Sextus Empiricus Contra math . 9.110, similarly 
compares him to Plato and the greatest minds in other fields. The passages of the 
Latin authors are more familiar, particularly Horace Ars poetica 450, Cicero Att. 
11 4 - 3 * 

7 The reason for my calling the teaching of grammar least renowned will be under¬ 
stood by those who know the customs and interests of the ancient states, particularly 


a they preferred to be wrong following him than right with the rest: A well-known tag 
derived from Cicero Tusculan Disputations 1.17.39: “errare . . . malo cum Platone 
. . . quam cum istis vera sentire.” 
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Aristarchus is said to have written more than eight hundred 
grammatical and critical commentaries and, if my understanding 
of Suidas is correct, nothing but commentaries. 86 But those works, 
in which he followed the example of his teacher in undertaking 
the explanation and criticism of the greatest poets and many areas 
of grammar, perished long ago so completely that we do not know 
even the form of any of them. Of the questions which he consid¬ 
ered, and which are the subject of a great part of literary criticism 
even now, we have nothing left but a few scattered and wretchedly 
mutilated phrases. How miserable today are those little scraps of 
the books which he wrote in defense of analogy against Crates!^ 
He also explained Archilochus, Alcaeus, Anacreon, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Ion, Pindar, Aristophanes, Aratus, and others. Some of 
these authors, along with his commentaries, disappeared in an age 
hostile to the Muses; and of the majority of those who do exist, 


the free ones; I have said something on that score inch. 13, n. 12. But in both peoples, 
the more subtle any branch of learning was and the more recondite the source it 
was drawn from, the less favor and honor it had among the common people. Thus 
those who were learned even in the most useful subjects, geometricians, astrono¬ 
mers, doctors, grammarians, and critics, were all but scorned in comparison with 
the orator and the man of civic affairs: Archimedes himself is a low little man in 
comparison with Plato and Archytas [cf. Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 5.23.64]. This scorn, 
however, is proper to the Romans who, more than the Greeks ever did, judged the 
liberal arts by their profit to the republic and popular glory. See Muret, Variae 
Lectiones 6.1, where his remarks on philosophy are even more true of grammatical 
studies. 

8 The words of Suidas s.v. ’Aptorapxos [A 3892] are ambiguous: “He is said to 
have written more than 800 volumes of commentaries alone ” [Wolf is wrong about the 
ambiguity; see editorial note b to this chapter]. But nowhere in all the ancient 
references is any specific work of Aristarchus named [Wolf is wrong about this and 
contradicts himself at ch. 48, n.50], with the result that I think particularly relevant 
the remark of Aristarchus preserved by Porphyrio on Horace Epist . 2.1.257, “who, 
although he had made many criticisms of Homer” (being asked by someone, we 
are to imagine, why he himself had not composed a poem in accordance with the 
best laws of the subject) “he said that he was neither able to write as he wished, nor 
wished to write as he could.” The saying is by no means absurd, and it is filled with 
wisdom and modesty; the statement of the poet [Horace Ars poetica 304] is similar: 
“Fungar vice cotis, etc.” [“I shall take the part of the whetstone, which can make 
the iron sharp although it does not itself cut”]. 

9 See Varro De lingua latina 8.63, 68; 9.1, 91; 10.42, comparing Gellius 2.25. If 
you add to those passages Quintilian 1.4.20, Charisius 1.117K = 149B, Priscian 
17.61, 175 = 3144, 198 K, you will have everything of the sort preserved by the 
Latin writers. 


b If my understanding of Suidas is correct, nothing but commentaries: Wolf’s understand¬ 
ing is incorrect. The passage means that Aristarchus wrote more than eight hundred 
commentaries in addition to other works, not that he wrote only commentaries. See 
Pfeiffer, History , 213 = Geschichte, 261. 
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nothing of his survives—at least nothing that is certainly his. There 
is a little on the lyric and the comic poet [Pindar and Aristophanes], 
but nothing in comparison with what once existed. In fact, until 
quite recently we knew so little about his Homeric recension that 
scholars labored in vain to discover how closely our vulgate resem¬ 
bled it. c Even now we cannot resolve this satisfactorily; but thanks 
to the Venetian scholia, so great and so many are the materials 
concerning Aristarchus that he alone affords us more study than 
any of the other Greek grammarians. Given this abundance of 
material, I will scarcely try to consider all the most important topics 
here. I will be satisfied if in the course of a general survey, and by 
making remarks on specific passages of Homer, I can create a firm 
foundation. 


CHAPTER XLVI 

In this connection one must examine carefully the whole method 
of ancient criticism, and form a true mental image of it. We have 
not yet adequately refuted 10 the common error into which everyone 
easily falls, of thinking that the ancient critics are similar to those 
of the present day, and in particular that Aristarchus is very like 
Bentley or Valckenaer or anyone else who improves the ancient 
texts with equal brilliance. And people want to persuade us of this 
by citing Horace's tag, “fiet Aristarchus”—a compliment to which 
they could have added that of Panaetius as well. a 

But, to begin from the latter, it obviously concerns not the textual 
critic, but the commentator. And the context in Horace is such that, 
if our own Ramler, a most fierce critic of others’ poems, were 
substituted for Aristarchus, those who praise his judgment and 
those who reject it would accept the change equally well. From this 
it appears that in that passage “critic” is not used in our modern 
meaning. Cicero’s remark 11 that “Aristarchus denied that those 

10 Ch. 38, esp. p. i57f. 11 Fam. 3.11.5; see also 9.10.1, and In Pisonem 73. 

c scholars labored in vain to discover . . E.g. Giphanius and Kiister, whose works 
Wolf still used and took seriously, though they had not been able to draw on the 
Venice scholia. For their views see the Introduction above and Grafton, 114. 

a And people want to persuade us of this by citing Horace*s tag, t( fiet Aristarchus”—a 
compliment to which they could have added that of Panaetius . . For Horace see Ars 
poetica 450; for Panaetius (who called Aristarchus a “seer,” so greatly did he admire 
the latter’s skill at interpreting poetry) see Athenaeus Deipnosophistae 14.634 C (cited 
by Wolf at ch. 45, n. 6), discussed by Pfeiffer, History , 232 = Geschichte, 283. 
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verses of which he did not approve were Homer’s” is even less 
ambiguous, even if it is a joke: it surely does not mean that the 
prince of critics employed the art of correction in accordance with 
our present customs and the rules of a precise discipline. Rather, 
it compels us to believe that he ignored the first law of history and 
changed and deleted those passages in which Homer seemed to 
err, to slip, or to sleep. b Seneca, indeed, called those verses which 
Aristarchus had rejected alieni [foreign], 12 Ausonius even called 
them spurii ,’3 and the ancient commentator on Horace, quite 
clearly, “verses that he considered not to be Homer’s.” I do not 
doubt that for the most part that is how they appeared to Aristar¬ 
chus—for the various modes of corruption and interpolation which, 
as I related above, the text of Homer had suffered could much 
more easily be recognized then than after such a long lapse of 
time—but I do not believe that that was a matter of great signifi¬ 
cance to him. Indeed, when I consider the character of those times 
and those men, and when I carefully compare the clear reports of 
the ancients, I do not think that Aristarchus treated Homer any 
differently than Cato did Lucilius, whose “badly made verses he 
corrected,” c or than Varius and Tucca would have treated the in¬ 
complete poem of Virgil had not the desire of their dying friend 
and of Augustus intervened. 14 

12 Epist. 88,39: “Am I to study the signs of Aristarchus, with which he marked 
others’ verses?” Indeed, many people of Seneca’s time had done so and were doing 
so, as we will show below. 

*3 Epist. 13.29 Peiper = 11.29 Prete. In the verse “and he who placed signs by 
spurious verses” there should have been no doubt that Aristarchus is being de¬ 
scribed. It could more reasonably have been doubted whether he is also the person 
mentioned in the preceding verse of Ausonius. 

14 The story is extremely well known from Donatus’ life of Virgil, sections 39-42, 
and from the allusions of the poets. The verses of Eugenius’ preface to the Hexa- 
emeron of Dracontius [ed. Vollmer, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auctores Anti- 
quissimi, 14:27^, lines 2off.] are also appropriate: 

Quodsi Virgilius et vatum summus Homerus 

Censuram meruere novam post fata subire , 

Quam dat Aristarchus, Tucca Variusque, Probusque . . . 

[“But if Virgil and Homer, the greatest of poets, deserved after their deaths to 
undergo a new judgment, which is given by Aristarchus, Tucca and Varius, and 
Probus . . .]. 


b To err, to slip, or to sleep: See Horace Ars poetica 359, quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerus, “whenever good Homer nods,” a tag also used by Wolf in ch. 49. 

c whose “badly made verses he corrected A citation from the spurious verses prefixed 
to Horace Satires 1.10. 
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To that generation of Greeks, moreover, even though they were 
highly involved in the details of grammar, it would necessarily have 
seemed unworthy of the talents of a serious and learned man to 
be concerned with dividing books into sections, putting summaries 
at the beginning, collating manuscripts, removing the errors of 
scribes, marking words with punctuation and accents, and whatever 
else belongs to the task of the grammatista [elementary teacher]. 
Grammarians , the explicators of words and ideas, differed greatly 
from these, and particularly those who are by some called “more 
precise’’ or “more noble” grammarians,the critics , whose duty it 
was to inquire into the authority and authenticity of ancient works, 
to assign them to their proper author, and especially to review their 
virtues and vices so that their hearers might learn what in them 
was to be imitated, and what was contrary to the true laws of writing. 
It is that which Longinus calls “the judgment of works of literature, 
the final product of much experience,” d not this learning which is 
concerned with restoring the genuine appearance of a book or 
snatching after one or two letters. From the former come those 
who are called “critics” by the Greeks, “judges of writers” by the 
Latins, and those are particularly to be considered in this number 
who are never reported to have tried to seek out the hand of the 
author by collating manuscripts or by conjecture, such as Maecius 
Tarpa, the hearer and judge of plays to be produced at Rome for 
festivals. 16 

It is by this sort of emendation, or rather criticism, that all critics 
once were rivals in Homer, or rather with Homer. They were driven 
by the very supremacy of the poems to omit nothing by which it 
might be increased and by which the most perfect polish of lan¬ 
guage and poetic art might be contrived. And in this area the more 
ingenious each was, the more immoderately he seems to have be¬ 
haved, and often to have corrupted the text in correcting it. Cer¬ 
tainly he who could emend the greatest poet by his own ability was 
thought to be supreme in critical judgment. Others, however, put 
forward such emendations either in their commentaries or in their 

15 “The most renowned grammarians” in Athenaeus 3.116D; “Some of the critics, 
that is to say of the more precise grammarians” Eustathius 773.29L [on 9.540]. 

16 Cicero Fam. 7.1, Horace Serm. 1.10.38, Ars poetica 387. There the scholiasts call 
the same Tarpa a critic and emender and, the phrase I just cited, “a severe and 
learned hearer and judge of poems.” 


d which Longinus calls . . . : Longinus On the Sublime 6, somewhat abbreviated. 
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classes, from which they were soon gathered by their students. That 
this whole practice found acceptance at first is shown by the story, 
mentioned above, of the Athenian schoolmaster who boasted to 
Alcibiades of his ability and zeal for emending Homer. If I have 
any understanding of this, he more or less matched what I am 
describing here. But shortly after the ancient texts experienced the 
excessive caprice of Zenodotus and the others who attacked the 
best verses and indeed whole poems, that method justly incurred 
the criticism of moderate and prudent men, and the “censorious 
insolence” and “asperity” and the frigid concern for trivia 17 were 
censured by many; but nowhere is there a charge of “frivolity” or 
“boldness” which it is customary to level at critics today. Neverthe¬ 
less, to the best of our knowledge, none of those critics ever behaved 
in this way with the text of the tragic poets or other more recent 
authors; only the older poets were the object of every license in 
alteration, correction, interpolation, deletion. 18 From this it appears 
that this excess was not new then, and that it derived a certain 
authority and appearance of justification from the well-known fate 
of the Homeric poems. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

I should not wish all this to be construed as a denial on my part 
that good and careful emenders made use of ancient and choice 
manuscripts, and that by collating them they sought the genuine 
form of the text. Rather, for them the genuine form was that which 

*7 See the epigrams of Herodicus of Babylon [Anth. Plan. 19A = Athenaeus 
5.222A] and of Horace’s near contemporaries Antiphanes of Macedon [A.P. 11.322 
= Gow-Page, Garland 77iff.] and Philippus of Thessalonica [A.P. 11.321, 347 = 
Garland 3033ff., 304iff.], where sport is made of “Grammarians, the children of 
Blame, pups of Zenodotus, those around Callimachus, thorn-gathering bookworms 
descended from Aristarchus, corner-buzzing, monosyllabic Aristarcheans, who are 
concerned with cr^iv and cr<l>wip and fiLv and viv, etc.” [a pastiche of phrases from 
the epigrams referred to above]. Others, later, do the like, such as Lucian, criticizing 
“the excessive frigidity of the grammarians following Zenodotus and Aristarchus,” 
Verae historiae 2.20. 

18 Nor was Homer alone, even if in his case we have far more adequate and certain 
evidence of this. But anyone who hesitates about Hesiod, and is not swayed by the 
appearance of his surviving works, should recall that passage in the Theogony ex¬ 
tended by eighteen verses from the book of Chrysippus cited by Galen, De placitis 
Hippocratis et Platonis 3.8, p. 318 Mueller [ = Hesiod, fr. 343 Merkelbach-West; see 
also West on Theogony 886-900 for a different interpretation]. 
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seemed most to suit the poet, and no one can fail to observe that 
in this respect everything revolves around the talent and judgment 
of the Alexandrians. In the great and devastating collapse of an¬ 
tiquity it was therefore extremely fortunate that such a man devoted 
particular attention to the task and received general approval, a 
man who was certainly not among the most bold, who often checked 
the rashness of Zenodotus, who understood better than anyone else 
the true rules of the Greek language. But I shall return to these 
topics shortly, when I describe with specific illustrations the talent 
and technique of the most admired of critics. 

These illustrations are taken from the remains of the two recen¬ 
sions that once were attributed to Aristarchus. I believe that this 
occurred immediately after his death. For Ammonius, a student of 
Aristarchus and his successor in the Alexandrian school, wrote a 
book “on there not having been more versions (efcSocret?) of the 
Aristarchean recension.” 19 Hence it is most probable that even then 
a twofold edition or twofold copy of the Aristarchean recension 
had begun to circulate in the libraries. This opinion and report 
remained constant among the grammarians; as a result, the agree¬ 
ment of the two texts is often reported in the scholia, 20 as elsewhere 
are the different readings of the two, 21 and more rarely they are 
given in such a fashion that the prior edition (irpoEKbocris) is dis¬ 
tinguished from the subsequent one ( kirsKhoari 9 ). 22 Nor is it intrin¬ 
sically unlikely that Aristarchus did the same thing as Apollonius 
Rhodius a and a not inconsiderable number of later writers, in pol- 

*9 See the remarkable scholium excerpted from Didymus on 10.397. This book 
is without doubt the same as that cited on 19.365, tt epi 77)9 sTrsKdodeio-iy ? Siopflcocreo)? 
[“on the additional recension”], and the latter is perhaps the correct title. 

20 With the words ai ’ Apurrapxov , ai ’ApuJTocpxs^oL [“the (editions) of Aris¬ 
tarchus,” “the Aristarchean (editions)”], as at 1.91, 2.221, 3.292, 5.808, 6.288, 9.580, 
12.404, 17.681, and many passages which I will shortly cite for other purposes. 

21 In one place we find kv tj} erepq tcov ’ Apurrdpxov [“in the second of Aris¬ 
tarchus’ (recensions)”], in another 8 ix<*>$ [“in two ways”], once or twice diYjhkarroi' 
ai ’ApLcrrapxov [“the (recensions) of Aristarchus differ”]. See on 2.131, 517, 579; 
3.416; 4.282, 527; 5.132, 181; 6.113, 174; 8.213, 405; 9.657, 681; 10.159; 11-632; 
13 - 359 ’ 62 7 ; 14 - 3 6 ’ 67,427; 15.450; 16.430; 18.579; 23.273, etc. To the same source, 
that is, to the second edition, Villoison ascribes ras egrirao-pevas 'ApicrTapxov 
[“the (recensions) reviewed by Aristarchus”] at 7.130. For the rest, the report of the 
two recensions of Aristarchus was already long familiar from two scholia on 9.310 
and 653 and from the Leipzig manuscripts; I do not recall reading of them in 
Eustathius. 

22 As on 16.613, 19.386. 


a the same thing as Apollonius Rhodius: Wolf alludes to the so-called proekdosis cited 
by the scholia on Apollonius 1.285, 516, 543, 726, 788, 801; its significance, and 
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ishing their works again and publishing them in a better form. 
Nevertheless, since Ammonius, a responsible source, seems to deny 
this categorically, it is possible that the new recension, differing in 
many respects from the previous one that Aristarchus himself had 
published, was stitched together from the marginalia of a copy left 
to his heirs, from the volumes of his commentaries, or from the 
classes in which he revised his opinions in the light of second 
thoughts. These are the probable conjectures of the very learned 
Villoison, 2 ^ in which I gladly acquiesce. Nor do I think it worthwhile 
to dwell on something that Ammonius, or Posidonius the friend 
and secretary of Aristarchus, or Ptolemaeus of Ascalon, or Didy- 
mus, could tell us in a few words, if they were alive, but which, as 
in many other similar cases, we cannot establish with clarity by either 
reason or conjecture. 

We progress to the description of Aristarchus’ recension, to the 
extent that it can be done from the few bits of evidence that we 
have by the use of conjecture and close attention to that period. 
Even if, as I said, we know none of the ancient critics better than 
Aristarchus, still, with respect to the whole and not to the small 
particles, our sources are so meager that it is impossible to recon¬ 
stitute or restore even the shortest section of the Iliad from them 
in accordance with his intention. We possess many admirable read¬ 
ings of his, some which are generally accepted , 24 some which de- 

2 3 Villoison, xxvii. 

2 4 In countless passages, where we are in fact unaware of it; in others, where by 
comparison of all available evidence it becomes no more than probable that our 
vulgate text reflects Aristarchus’ reasoning; and in many, in which now at least we 
know it as a fact. For example 2.397 yepcoprac (others wrote yeprfrai, see p. 178); 
4.299 ekaacrev (otherwise espyev ); 5.797 reipero (otherwise rptjSero); 7.213 /Si/Sds 
(otherwise Piftojp, which itself is nevertheless attributed to Aristarchus at 15.307); 
9.310 4>pove(i) (otherwise Kpapeo >); 12.30 kiroiy)<j£v (otherwise krroLiqcrap), 142 kovrss 
(otherwise eovTas); 13.246 depdrrwp ei)s (otherwise dovpiKkvros; from the inept 
reading before Aristarchus, (dsparrajpevs , like ’E recopevs, Harles in Fabricius’ Bi¬ 
bliotheca Graeca [vol. 1 (1790), 369] has given us a grammarian Eteoneus, like 
Xenodocus from Eustathius on 3.354 [423.21]), 415 lopra (otherwise kopra), 446 
8r) n ki(TKopLSP (otherwise 8r) tl cr'etax.); 14.40 irriq^e (otherwise Trrfge), 157, as at 
20.59 and elsewhere, TTokv7rL8aKo<; (otherwise Trokv7nbciKov)\ 15.64 apcrTrjcrsL op sral- 
pop (otherwise dpcrTYjasLEP er.), 187 r’e/c K popov (otherwise re K popov), 621 avrr)P 
(otherwise olktyip [or a^r^]); 16.31 aipaperr] (otherwise aipaperris), 261 exoptols 
(otherwise exopte<;); 17.637 devp’opooiPTss (otherwise vvv opoco^re?); 20.28 re pup 


even its authenticity, remain uncertain. The effort to reconstruct Apollonius’ re¬ 
visions of his Argonautica and to determine whether verses from the first version 
had been interpolated into the second had occupied Hemsterhusius and Ruhnken. 
See the latter’s Epistola Critica II (1751), 49-52 and E. Hulshoff Pol, Studia Ruhn- 
keniana (Leiden, 1953), 134-36. 
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serve to be preferred to those that are accepted. 2 5 We watch him 
for the most part choose, from a group of discordant readings, 
that one which best suits the genius and custom of Homer and is 
most appropriate to the passage; we see many wise and learned 
observations on his part; but the one thing that must be asked first, 
what novelty he brought to the totality of the poems, how consci¬ 
entiously he dealt with ancient manuscripts, how he used the re¬ 
censions of Zenodotus, Aristophanes, and the others whom I men¬ 
tioned above; 26 —these and other things cannot today be inferred 
by certain or even probable arguments. Indeed, from the time when 
the Aristarchean reading became the transmitted text (the com¬ 
mon, and satisfactory, terms are vulgate reading and vulgate text), 
which seems to have happened fairly early, 27 new emendations and 
annotations were composed and attached to it in particular, with 
the omission, in general, of those responsible for the readings, 
except perhaps when they disagreed among themselves. This cus¬ 
tom was preserved by the grammarians above all, from the time 
when, as a result of the criticisms and observations of Crates and 
the other opponents of Aristarchus, many readings, either new or 


(otherwise tl piv), 114, as at 15.127, 17 8’apv8is (otherwise i) 8e.); 23.18 avbpo- 
<f>ovov 5 (otherwise av8po<f>ovov)\ 24.125 Kkiain (otherwise in the plural 344 

eOsXei (otherwise eOeXji), 546 t&v (otherwise r<y), etc. I admit that many of these are 
slight, and not of the sort one would expect from the Alexandrian Bentley, but they 
are good and deservedly preferred to the adjoined readings. These samples are 
random, not deliberate choices. 

2 s I have done so frequently, in some cases for the sake of consistency, in others 
because of their obvious superiority, as 4.235 ij/svSscrcn for 1 fjevdso-ai, i.e. ipevcrrah 
for \Jjev8so-l, 9.317 and 17.148 [cf. Erbse, ad loc.] E7r’av8pa<ri for psT* avdpacri; 
11.40 ap,<f)icrTp£<l>EE<; for ap^iarE<t>BBs, 672 po'qXacrLji for j QorfXacrifl<; or fioiqXao’Lriv] 
14.235 18eo) for e18e o > [Wolf is wrong in his report here]; 15.114 8'e7tos 7)v8ol for 8k 
Trpocrr)v8cL, 450 iepsvcov for ispEvq) (although this inept reading, now the vulgate, is 
also given the authority of Aristarchus, perhaps from the first edition), 15.24 Qvpov 
for Ovpos; 16.633 opcopsi for opatpEv; 20.35 kekoccttou for kek(X(tto, 77 paXurra i for 
paXurra ys; 23.287 ayspdEv for syEpdev [Wolf is wrong in his report here; see Erbse]. 
There are others, concerning which my main fear is that there will be many a later 
scholar to marvel at my slowness, as 2.462 ayaXXopeva for ayaXXopsvai, 7.420 
oiTpvvovro (or orpvvovTo) vekv<; for or pvvov vekvols, 9.509 evxopevoio for ev^a- 
pkvoio , 14.173 Kara for ttotl, 19.95 Zev? for Z riva, 21.587 ot Kat for 01 kev, 24.241 
6v6(racr$E for ovvectBe , etc. 

26 That Aristarchus made use of them is evident both from common sense and 
from the scattered observations of the scholia. In one or two of them something is 
reported about the edition of Zenodotus from the notes of Aristarchus, as at 13.808, 
14.162; elsewhere he is often said to have “preferred” one of the older readings, 
as at 6.4, 7.127, 9.212, 20.138, 21.265, etc.; see especially on 9.222. The ancients 
apparently never worried about our problem. 

27 That is the significance of the phrase in the scholia hirsto-Or) r) wapaSocns 
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resurrected from older texts, were imported into the then vulgate 
text ; until, in the third or fourth century, that recension emerged 
from the same sources, by a renewed examination, which, as it is 
alike in all surviving manuscripts in the most important matters, 
and derived from a single copy, we consider as the vulgate today. 

Since this is the case, we will have to be wary of rashly ascribing 
many mediocre readings which are reported as from the text of 
Aristarchus, to the warped cleverness of the emender. 28 And per¬ 
haps we should have the same opinion about all the inept readings 
of his, most of which were rejected long ago, and which I at least 
would rather assign to Zenodotus or one of the earlier editors than 
to Aristarchus. 29 For it is one thing to keep a reading in the text, 


'Aptcrrapx^ [“the transmitted text followed Aristarchus”], as at 4.138, 5.289, 20.357, 
or s 7 rELcrBr}(rav avr<j) oi ypapparLKoi [“the grammarians followed him”] at 16.415, or 
h'neKpoLT'qcjsv 17 ctvdyvwo’L^ avrov [“his reading won out”] at 1.572? 569, 6.150, 7.289, 
22.67, or ovtcos e\ ei ra T VS avayvcjcrs <09 [“that is the situation of the reading”] at 
11.652, 23.387, compare Apollonius Dyscolus De synt. 216.14, 314.11 Uhlig. On the 
other hand, it is very rare to find the comment ovk eneio-Br) r) napadocng [“the 
transmitted text did not follow (him)”], as at 21.162, 24.316, etc. Note also the 
remarkable passage at Etymologicum Magnum 815.16 [s.v. XPV^^V- “It [sc. usage] 
differs from ‘transmitted text’ ( TrapaSocn 9): ‘usage’ is the name for the evidence of 
the ancient poems, ‘transmitted text’ is that of the grammarians; for example, the 
language of Homer is called ‘usage,’ and that of Aristarchus the grammarian [is 
called] ‘transmitted text.’ ” And indeed [his is the transmitted text] par excellence. 

28 1.106, 108 ebras, 157 ovaocorra, 241 tots 8 'ovtl, 447 ieprfv , 522 prj tl ; 2.266 
£K(f)vy£\ 3.352 8apy)vaL, 362 avTjj; 4.170 Trorpov, 426 iov\ 5.272 prfaroipE for prjcrTcopi, 
881 V7T£p<pia\ov ; 6.76 pavTis t 'oioivoirokos re, 288 'H 8’ et<? oIkov iovaa Trapia-raTo 
< ixopKXfJLoicriv ; 7.73 b'kv yap sacnv, 241 8r)tcov, 481 me/ze^at; 9.36 i)pkv vsoi r)8k 
yepovres for r)yr)Top£s yds pebovTss, 128 and elsewhere apypovas (Zenodotus read 
apvpova ; cf. Hesiod Theogony 264), 132 K ovpr\ B p[urr}o<;] ettl 8c p[syav] b[pt<ov ] opov- 
pai (because of the construction; see Od. 2.120), 322 irokepiieiv; the other reading, 
I think, was irokepifav, 10.341 Ovto? ti<?; 13.384 y/Xtf’ ETrapvvTu >p; 14.223 /zecrcj); 
15.252 tfe<x0at, 394 aKEO-paT’Enacrors; 18.506 dp<n(3r)b6v\ 21.126 kiratgaL [better 
vTTatijEL', but cf. also Pap. 12, col. 4, line 23 Erbse], 265 olpr)crELE\ 22.416 Krfbopevov 
7 T£p [Krjbopsvoi 7 rep Erbse], 468 / 3 aXe beo-para; 23.361 bpopovs. I have called these 
and similar readings mediocre because they do not change the sense, and they would 
certainly be tolerable had they ever been in all the manuscripts. But now some of 
them are to be found in our vulgate text, and I am ashamed that I too have left 
them, particularly pr)(rTQ)pe at 5.272. 

2 s I will give a brief conspectus of readings of this type as well: 1.434 btcfrevres or 
£<p£VT£ 5, 518 "H pr) in the nominative; 3.326 EKdcrrov , 348 and 17.44 an d often 
elsewhere ovb'sppTigsp x<*X/co?; 4.17 av ncos; 5.874 b’apbpecrcn; 7.64 ttoptop, 197 
eX<*)v, 304 EVKprirq); 8.109 K 0 P^trqv [Wolf is wrong: Kopeiroip Aristarchus, KopELTr)p 
Zenodotus], 449 tolop; 9.18 psyas (see Didymus on 2.111), 66 <f>vkaKrr)pas, 214 
diTrasCpas, 297 Tiju/rjcrcorim [Tt/utTjcrorTai Erbse], 580 t|itX^s, 605 tz/at)? in the gen¬ 
itive; 10.225 elttep tl [re Lehrs, Erbse]; 11.72 vcrpivrj . . . exev, 439 reXo?; 14.72 
ore, 202 p£ cr<f>olarL [p'kv cr<f)olcn Erbse]; 15 439 re/cccro-t; 16.638 Xap 7 nr) 86 vL 8lq), 775 
6 8 k (TTpoLpaXiyyi, which is still to be found at Od. 24.39; 1 7 >2 7 tc, 202 at 817 
[Wolf follows Villoison’s misinterpretation of this passage], 681 18olto ; 18.485 
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but another to be the first to adopt it or to place it in the text by 
conjecture. And everyone can recognize how difficult it is in this 
area for one person to recognize and remove all the blots, especially 
in a book that was corrupted in antiquity and often imitated, cor¬ 
ruptions and all, by others, and to do so in that period which had 
scarcely witnessed the birth of grammar and precise criticism. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

Amidst the vast obscurity of the text prior to Aristarchus, therefore, 
it is surely to be marveled at that even a very small amount can 
still be found in the scholia to provide the basis for a judgment 
about the virtues and the vices of the first of critics. 30 Among his 
virtues the first place belongs to his remarkable acumen, by dint 
of which he established the whole structure of grammar, the prin¬ 
ciples of accentuation, and the rest of orthography in accordance 
with the laws of consistent analogy. How great a service this was 
will appear very clearly to anyone who considers the history of the 
language (to which I alluded before) and the errors of Zenodotus. 31 


k<TTS<t> 6 LV(tiKE\ 20.228 akkore [B; A has aAA’ore 8e; cf. Ludwich 1.453.14], 255 7 wkka 
tol ts Kal ovkl [correctly nokka t’sovtql Kal ovkl]; 21.252 fjLskavos tov ( tlvo* ?; see 
on 24.315 [Porph. 274.1]); 22.475 Vf JL7TVVTO [correctly efnrvvro]. Many of this class 
too are obviously errors in the text. 

3 ° I think that we owe our knowledge in particular to Dionysius Thrax, the most 
devoted disciple of Aristarchus, to Parmeniscus, to Tryphon, and to the other 
Aristarcheans who indicated in their writings his readings and interpretations, which 
were gathered from those sources into the collections of scholia. See on 2.111, 662; 
5.299 (cf. Eust. 556.38 on 5.329); 8.513; 9.464; 18.207. It seems that we often have 
the very words of Aristarchus from this and similar writings, as when we find 
“Aristarchus says” at 1.554, 2 - 2 > 9 - 4 01 > 18.77, 19*81, 21.344, 22.440, 23.523, 

824; or “Aristarchus marked this verse” at 1.219, 2.837, 13.237, 15.86. The actual 
works of Aristarchus—his “Treatises,” “Against Philetas ” “Against Comanus,” “On 
the Iliad and Odyssey ”—were not available entire for the inspection of the scholiasts, 
and perhaps not even his complete recension of the text . See 1.97, 423, 524; 2.111, 
! 25 > 355 . 397 . 420, 423 [B Dindorf; Porph. 252f.], 435, 798; 9.349; 10.397; n- 4 °> 
391; 17.373; 24.110, etc. In many of these passages the readings of Aristarchus are 
cited, and there are many more of them in the Lexicon of Apollonius, all excerpted 
from those books and from his commentaries; it is, however, not intrinsically unlikely 
that Aristarchus had his own collection of Homeric glosses. See the scholia on Od. 
7.24, 14.29, 19.229, Etymologicum Magnum 509.27 s.v. Krjdo), etc. 

3 1 See ch. 43. The errors which I pointed out there were almost all corrected by 
Aristarchus, even if he is rarely named by those who followed his rules, as appears 
from Apollonius Dyscolus, Herodian, and others. But see in particular the scholia 
on 2.396, 4.400, 6.434, 10.408, 11.128, 13.617, 14.1 [B Dindorf] (see scholia on 
Apollonius Rhodius 1.299), 208, etc. Comments concerning prosody or accentuation 
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Why should I say more? The beginnings of all subtlety in grammar are 
to be assigned to him, a subject previously unknown to the best 
writers, and not studied with adequate precision by Aristophanes 
himself. And not only in the more serious parts of grammar was 
something left for Aristarchus, but even in some very trivial mat¬ 
ters, as in the task of making precise distinctions among variable 
forms. 3 2 And even though after his time they became so familiar 
that they seemed to have been born with the Greek language itself, 
his near-contemporaries and later poets show that these things were 
neither commonly observed nor in consistent use. And there were 
once without any doubt people who thought that in the early poet 
some anomalous forms of this sort should be accepted, and that 
those which he [Aristarchus] had rigidly altered in accordance with 


are found at 1.214, 39§; 2.262, 592; 3.20, 128, 344; 4.138, 308; 5.269, 656; 6.239, 
244, 422, 518; 8.240, 355; 9.150, 236; 10.242; 11.239, 270, 454, 480, 495, 677; 
12.20, 55, 158, 193, 201, 337; 13.103, 191, 543; 14.38, 396, 463; 15.10, 302, 320, 
365; 16.123, 185, an, 324, 415, 542, 548, 558, 827; 18.352; 19.357; 20.53, 357; 
21.110, 331, 22.67; 24-84, 134, 228, 235, 247, 557; in these there are solid foun¬ 
dations for more accurate prosody. To these should be added a few comments on 
anastrophe, on 2.150, 523, 839, 877; 3.240; 4.94; 18.191. Note also the comments 
on orthography properly so called, in which we owe to Aristarchus a great deal 
which has long been accepted: thus the fact that such words as TTakLpTrkayxOeis, 
Trakwoppevos, e7UT7pa, Kr)ps(rcri<f>6pr)TO< », ovopaKkvTos are written as single words, 
not Trdkiv TrkayxOei^, etc.; see on 1.59, 572; 5.178; 8.527; 9.147; 11.326; 22.51; and 
compare Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 111, 146. On the other hand certain words are 
written disjointly, as Kal ksIvos, Kal ksIBl, not KQLKeivos etc.: see 3.402, 6.200 [Ar¬ 
istarchus not named], etc., because consonants are generally not doubled in the 
manuscripts; see my recent remarks in the preface to the Odyssey. See also the scholia 
to Apollonius Rhodius 1.769, 3.37, and the scholia on II. 5.203; 8.423; 9.154, 299, 
574; 10.258; 12.26; 15.31, etc. It is also relevant here to point out that, wherever 
meter permitted, he removed the augment of verbs for the sake of the archaic 
Ionic, and wrote not nokk’erraBov Kal irokk' kpoyrjcra, but Trokka 7 raBov Kal 7 rokka 
poyyjora, cnrkayxva nacravTO, akyea BrfKev , TkavKos tCkts, exBaipe , eAxe, and also 
vepBe , kbIvos, not evepBe etc., at 1.598, 6.157, 9.492, 15.94, 16.648, and frequently 
elsewhere, occasionally with some disregard for the meter. Finally other grammatical 
comments of this nature are to be found at 1.364; 4.245, 410; 5.746; 6.432; 8.296 
(23-273)> 44 1 J 10.332,513; 11.441; 12.318; 13.103; 15.240; 16.579; 17.20, 95,688; 
19.27; 21.573; 22.431; 24.8, 331. From all these it is evident to what extent that 
period was concerned with minute details. But we must pass over these topics and 
more, about which there is no possibility of dilation in the short space available 
here. 

3 2 We had scarcely any suspicion of this previously; but now we see it clearly from 
the scholia. For the fact that nowhere in Homer do we read Beka), crrsvaxeco for 
eBekoj, crrevaxa), nowhere r) 8 vpo<; for vr) 8 vp 05 (no one will pay attention to the Hymn 
to Hermes [241, 449]; nor did any of the learned Alexandrian critics assign those 
poems to the genius of Homer); the fact that a number of words are regularized 
to a greater extent than the law of analogy demands, as Kakxotv, Soav, Uovkv 8 apa 
1.86, 2.1, 12.231, 13.222, 17.688—these and many similar features are to be at¬ 
tributed to the decision of Aristarchus. 
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his precepts were not unworthy of being recalled. But this whole 
subject is too obscure to be illustrated here . 33 

We must speak even more briefly about Aristarchus as an inter¬ 
preter of Homer. Granted that we know nothing about this other 
than that he rejected the allegorical mode of interpretation and 


33 1 will briefly consider one subject, the improved precision of the forms and 
meanings of the pronouns attained by Aristarchus. For this too is to be ascribed to 
him, that cr<t>ibe is distinguished from crffrwi and eoi) from eo, that or<f>Lv, <x<£os, cr^erepo? 
are generally used for the third-person plural, while eos is used for the singular, 
etc. See the scholia on 1.216, 10.546, 11.142, Apollonius Dyscolus De synt. 216, 229f. 
Uhlig, and frequently elsewhere. Indeed, he altered those things which could be 
altered in poetic texts by a slight correction, but considered as interpolations those 
which resisted such correction, as at 10.397-99 because of the use of pera cnfrtcnv 
to mean “among you.” But the use of this pronoun in this meaning does not seem 
to have bothered Apollonius Rhodius, since he used the same form to indicate even 
the first-person plural at 2.1278. The decline of proper Greek in the imperial period 
permitted the use of the accusative cr<£>as avrovg for the first person even in prose, 
to say nothing of the ancient author of the Orphic Argonautica, for whom the form 
( T<f>iv is a veritable Proteus. X<l>sT 8 po$ indeed is used as a second-person plural 
possessive in the proem of Hesiod’s Works and Days [line 2]; and granted that the 
authorship of that proem is uncertain, it still has clear indications of considerable 
antiquity. Such irregular uses, however, were not allowed to pass without some 
criticism by the ancient scholars, relying, I think, on the opinion of Aristarchus: 
but they were imitated by the author of poem 22 in the Theocritean corpus (22.67), 
by Apollonius 4.1327, by Quintus of Smyrna, and others. And what are we to make 
of the fact that the same pronoun is used to mean “my” in Theocritus 25.163? Since 
that is the only extant example of this, scholars vie in their wonder at it, even though 
they are less perturbed by the use of <rd>£repos for the third-person singular at 
Hesiod, Shield 90, Pindar, and others. The latter irregularity can perhaps be de¬ 
fended on the analogy of the frequent use in the best authors of riperepos for ep-os, 
and of o-^erepos or o-(/>o5 for ^perepo?, as by Orpheus and Apollonius Rhodius, so 
that the author of the poem [Theocritus 25] may appear to have proceeded on the 
basis of that analogy to his own usage, if indeed he was the first to do so.—In a 
similar fashion the Greeks distorted the use of the third-person singular pronoun 
eos, to such an extent that they adopted it for all persons in both numbers. For the 
first-person singular there is an example in Od, 13.320, criticized by the Aristar- 
cheans, as I suspect, and certainly by Apollonius Dyscolus De synt. 272.11 Uhlig. 
But this use too was transferred to their highly refined poems by Apollonius 4.1015 
and Moschus 4.77. The only surviving example of its use in the second-person 
singular is at Od. 1.402 [not printed by modern editors]; there is another less certain 
instance at Hesiod Works and Days 381 [no longer printed], but many more in the 
Batrachomyomachia and the epics of a later age. Aristarchus seems to have accepted 
the anomalous form erjos, which I once wrongly confused with erjos, the genitive 
of the adjective eus; I am still not certain about this problem, especially after con¬ 
sulting Apollonius Dyscolus De synt. 2i2f. Uhlig.—In the third-person plural £ 6 $ is 
attested once in Hesiod Works and Days 58, twice in the Batrachomyomachia, frequently 
among the Alexandrians, and even in the vulgate text of Homer II. 11.76, which I 
have emended for the sake of consistency. And some epic poets even used that 
pronoun for the first- and second-person plural: with II. 10.311, 398 and Od. 1.117, 
402 compare Apollonius Rhodius 4.1327, 1353, and you will recognize that the 
author of the Doloneia did not speak badly ; nor will you think that everything marked 
by Aristarchus should be considered barbarisms and solecisms. The abuse of analogy 
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confined Homer’s learning to narrower bounds, we must still have 
a good opinion of his sober judgment.^ And yet there are many 
arguments to show that this area of his genius was also vigorous, 
and that from it, as often happens, certain failings of his derived. 
For he sought out grammatical precision in a more arid manner 
than was necessary, and he not infrequently corrupted the more 
daring and noble sentiments of his poet in order to bring them 
closer to nature and truth. We know few of his emendations and 
conjectures on Homer and Pindar for certain, and even these in¬ 
clude examples of a frigid logic that is totally unacceptable in the 
emender of a poet.ss As a result, if we had to judge the genius of 

in the possessive pronouns was all the easier, if they referred them to the obscure 
notion of to ibvop, as the grammarians do. See Tzetzes on Hesiod Works and Days 
152, W. Canter, Novae Lectiones 5:13 [in J. Gruter, Lampas sive Fax Artium Liberalium 
(1604), 3:627^], Brunck on Aeschylus Prom. 9, Franz Alter, ed., Homeri Odyssea 
(1794), 4 iff. 

34 1 deduce this from Strabo 1.31 and similar evidence. The remarks in the scholia 
that concern interpretation are almost all less serious, and many are occupied with 
easy glosses. See on 2.271, 809 [Aristarchus not named], and often repeated; 4.343 
(cf. Apollonius Dyscolus De synt. 225.4 Uhlig); 9.90 [B Dindorf = Porph. Od. 133.4]; 
10.351; 11.632; 12.258; 13.82, 564 [B Dindorf]; 14.216 [B Dindorf = Porph. 154.6]; 
16.59 Dindorf]; 18.570; 20.357; 21.319, 344; 23.365, 387, 638, 826 [B Dindorf; 
but see Erbse’s apparatus], 870; 24.315 [B Dindorf = Porph. 275.9], 316, etc. There 
are very few of what are called aesthetic observations in them, as at 16.170 (where 
he disagrees with Thucydides) and 22.468. It will be necessary to deal carefully 
elsewhere with Aristarchus’ explanations of words, making use of Hesychius, the 
Etymologicum Magnum, and other lexicographers who assiduously excerpted his 
commentaries. 

35 No more than three or four of his corrections are cited in such a way that it is 
clear that they are conjectures ; see the commentary on 8.235 “Aristarchus says that 
it would be less scornful, if it were written as follows, "E/cropos q> bp Kvbos 'QXvplttios 
avros dirac&i,” and at 16.636 “It would be better, says Aristarchus, if it were written 
pocov ev 7 TOLr)Tao)p without the conjunction, which even Eustathius does not rec¬ 
ognize. But I do not think that I will be in error if I count the following emendations 
in this class: 8.233 [cf* Porph. 121]: the Greeks are boasting among their cups that 
each man of their nation alone will meet in battle one or two hundred Trojans. That 
is the meaning of the words avd’ ekoctop re Sl^koctlov re, i.e., the adverb olptcx. for 
which avriov or avria is often used. But this seemed too arrogant to Aristarchus, 
even for drunken men, and by removing only one accent he corrected it slightly to 
avB\ i.e., the preposition avri , so that the threats would be more modest and 
merely verbal, that each would equal the courage of two hundred Trojans , icropapp skokjtov 
yevpaecrOai eKctrov p SuxkcktiW. This and many other passages of the scholia cast 
light on Apollonius Lexicon s.v. avri [31.9 Bekker]. At 15.417 the plural ppas 
displeased Aristarchus, because it had just been said Tw be pups irepl piqbs e\ov 
7 topop, and therefore he wrote vpa. At 24.636 the same scholar thought that the 
verb TapTTvpLsOa seemed to be ill suited to the fortune of Priam, and he corrected 
it to Travacbpeda, which has since been accepted by many. But nothing demonstrates 
the frigidity of his mind more clearly than that at 5.860 and 14.148 [schol. only at 
14.148; cf. Eust. 972.61], which was rejected even by Eustathius, where he wanted 
Mars and Neptune to shout not as kvvsaxihovs p beKaxlhovs, but as eppeaxeihovs 
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this critic from those examples alone, there would be reason to 
wonder why he ever achieved so great a reputation among learned 
men. And in fact the equal number of surviving good conjectures 
provides no more satisfactory explanation, as none of those that is 
transmitted stands out with that degree of brilliance which we are 
accustomed to admire in the more felicitous critics of our age.^ 6 
Therefore let us confess openly that, whatever we scrape up from 
our sources, it does not have enough cogency to let us give a true 
sense of Aristarchus’ services to Homer by our own judgment 
rather than by that of the ancients. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

We have to complain of the same bad luck concerning the evidence 
for the renowned obelus [dagger] of Aristarchus. Antiquity is unan¬ 
imous in recording that in wielding it he was the most severe of all 
in exercising his function; and he used it to uproot those verses 
that were unworthy of the poet’s splendor or, as they used to say, 
were falsely inserted (7rap6/x/3e/3\T)/tf,epoc). And those ancient writers 
who approach this subject more scrupulously indicate unambigu¬ 
ously that Aristarchus was the first to employ the obelus for an¬ 
notation of this sort .37 One might think that similar marks of pre- 


h bsKaxeikov^. Extremely similar to this conjecture is that at Pindar Pyth. 3.75 
[Drachmann], where, horrified by the size of the leap made by Apollo, he corrected 
papccrc kv Trpwrw to pdfiari kv Tpirarw. I pass over many other verses in which he 
follows an excessively petty logic, as when at 2.415 and 9.242 he prefers TrXijcrai; 
3.406 aTroGiKS KskevOov ; 4.260 Kpr^rqpL , 456 ttovos; 9.19 Tore, 401 kpoi] 12.161 
PaXXopievcDp; 23.307 kbibagev, etc. 

a 6 It would require a long collection of examples to prove this to readers. There¬ 
fore, to shorten it and not to anticipate what is required in a proper commentary, 
I will cite one out of all the conjectures attributed to Aristarchus, an extremely 
clever and elegant one, at 18.207. There, although he too had given our vulgate 
reading in his text, he later either in lectures or in his commentaries is said to have 
corrected the verse as follows: 

'ft? 8 ’ ore 7 rvp km ttovtov dpi 7 rpSTrks aidep 9 00770:1. 

Thus he gave fire in place of smoke ; if this verse were in the vulgate, made up by 
an ancient rhapsode, would not anyone who offered us the one now read seem a 
complete fool? Let this be a specimen of his judgment, one that shows both how 
respectful he was of his manuscripts and how firm a corrector he could be at times. 

37 In order to avoid repeating passages referred to above, it will be enough to 
give two witnesses. Galen on Hippocrates De nat. hom. 2.18 [15.110 Kuhn]: “The 
sign, which they call the obelus, such as Aristarchus also used against verses which 
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vious critics were obscured and obliterated by those of Aristarchus; 
but although I am quite willing to concede that, so as not to be 
improperly stubborn in an obscure matter, I think it highly prob¬ 
able that the most frequent and technical use of the obelus should 
be ascribed to the authority of Aristarchus. For even if Zenodotus 
and Aristophanes are frequently said to have athetized something, 
and the former in fact received great notoriety from that practice, 
nevertheless there is no clear attribution of that sign of athetesis 
to either of them by any author, with the exception of a single 
passage, which for other reasons as well I consider to be corrupt . 38 
There is also particular support for this argument in the fact that 
many grammarians wrote against the obelus of Aristarchus, but 
not against that of Zenodotus or Aristophanes.^ 

No one will expect me to demonstrate at length that Aristarchus 
employed the obelus, not so much on those verses that he believed 
not to be Homer’s as on all those that seemed to him worthy of 
rebuke and less worthy of their place or of the supreme artistry of 
the chief of poets. And it is my opinion that this latter use of the 
obelus was both its earlier and its most precise employment. For 
although that scholar knew, along with the most learned of his 
contemporaries, that a great many falsely inserted verses were to 
be found in the early bards, and that the sources of such inter¬ 
polation arose almost simultaneously with the poems themselves, 


he suspected Lucian Pro imag. 24: “The one who marked spurious verses in the epics 
by putting obeli next to them.” Here the one who did this is not even explicitly 
named, so famous was it. For the rest see the learned discussion of Villoison, fol¬ 
lowing others, about this and the other critical signs in general, Preface, xiiiff. 

s 8 In the fragmentary note once found at the beginning of the Venice manuscript, 
published by Siebenkees, in Bibliothek der alten Litteratur und Kunst , vol. 1 (1786), 69: 
“We took the obelus from the recension of Zenodotus.” [A Dindorf, 1.11, reads “he 
took”]. And the comments which follow concerning two athetized verses, unless I 
am mistaken, refer to Aristarchus, not Zenodotus. 

39 Such as the younger Zenodotus in his book “against the lines of Homer athetized 
by Aristarchus,” and likewise Callistratus (mentioned above), Demetrius Ixion, Pius, 
and others “defending against the atheteses (sc. of Aristarchus)” or “against the 
athetized verses,” and perhaps also Cleanthes, the eminent Stoic, in the book “against 
Aristarchus.” See Diogenes Laertius 7.174, the scholia on 1.423, 6.437, 12.175, 
Servius on Aen. 5.735, a passage in which “Pius, the Homeric commentator” [the 
name is corrupt in the manuscripts of Servius; Thilo and ed. Harv. read Porphyrius ; 
cf. Schrader, Porph. 353] (who is cited also in the scholia on 5.638; 11.100; 21.55, 
147, 293) is cited, reports that the description of Elysium or rather of the blessed 
isles, which Sallust had written were renowned in the Homeric poems, was removed 
(hi;'Opr)ixEVT)v). I once thought that that referred to Od. 4.565-69, but I now think 
that the passage is not in our Homer. 
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nevertheless it was not his task in emending the text to consider 
what Homer sang, but what he ought to have sung. For if there is 
any impression to be gained from what has been said so far about 
the manuscripts he employed, they differed no less among them¬ 
selves for the Iliad and Odyssey, in the arrangement and appearance 
of single sections, in the number of verses, than the manuscripts 
of the Batrachomyomachia collected in this century differ from the 
vulgate text. Examine them, I suggest, and see if you can extract 
from them that little poem as it first appeared! 3 Let us further 
consider that no people, no matter how acute, is likely to achieve 
in its youthful verses the combination of subtlety of judgment with 
divine strength and force of native talent ; 4 ° that everywhere tal¬ 
ented poets existed before poetic technique had reached a sophis¬ 
ticated stage of development, and that they achieved a great deal 
without it. I am unwilling to compare Homer, that is to say the 
ancient poems of the Ionians, with the Celtic poems of Ossian, 
which I think are neither the product of a single age nor transmitted 
to us in their authentic state : b but no one can fail to think that 
Ariosto or Shakespeare should be compared in talent and skill to 
Homer. But are there not many things in them which Lessing, 
Wieland, and Voss would think should be altered and pruned, if 
they wished to practice criticism in the manner of the Greeks? If 
we had divergent and contradictory texts of those poets, would not 
that tempt even the great moderation of our day to emulate the 
rashness of the Greeks? Why then should we be surprised, if from 

4 ° It was a very different age that produced writers who excelled equally in genius 
and poetic skill, along with those who “have no faults, except that they have no 
faults” in the apt phrase of Pliny Ep. 9.26.1. 


a that little poem as it first appeared: The Batrachomyomachia (Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice) is a pseudo-Homeric mock epic, which has been dated anywhere and every¬ 
where from the early fifth century to the Hellenistic period, and is transmitted in 
a huge number of manuscripts with a large number of variant (or interpolated) 
verses. The opening is clearly Hellenistic, but the original form of the poem is as 
yet uncertain. 

b the Celtic poems of Ossian, which I think are neither the product of a single age nor 
transmitted to us in their authentic state: For more extended remarks by Wolf on the 
poems of Ossian, see Peters, 44: “The general ignorance is still complete; some even 
doubt their authenticity. Men like Johnson etc. In short, the Ossianea lie in the same 
shadows that obscure Homer—How different the ages are! The Greeks didn’t doubt 
that Homer himself made his two compositions in their entirety; we doubters are 
completely doubtful of the authenticity of Ossian, and pay no attention to the great 
and obvious counterarguments. No one has said clearly enough—far less has anyone 
shown—that the Scot really only arranged the components.” 
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the discordant testimony of the singers and scribes Aristarchus 
could not—even if he had wanted to and had devoted himself to 
that goal alone—have recovered the genuine and, so to speak, 
primitive singer? Indeed, no human wisdom could discern the dif¬ 
ference between him and a first-class rhapsode or, in reverse, the 
difference between a rhapsode of average talent and a Homer who 
sometimes nodded and misused his native talent. 

Thus we can see how dubious was the state of affairs at the time 
when Aristarchus placed the finishing touches on his Homer. In¬ 
deed, we can easily believe the commentators and Homeric gram¬ 
marians that this critic at length completed this polished and elegant 
redaction of Homer , in which the middle does not differ from the beginning, 
nor the end from the middle; z and that it was perhaps he too who 
divided the two works into their present books . 41 And therefore, 
if we are considering the general appearance and manner of the 
poems, there is no doubt that Giphanius rightly conjectured that 
our vulgate recension is the very one of Aristarchus . d We will pay more 
attention to this, but what I will now add concerning his atheteses 
and erasures will be a prelude to a proper discussion of that 
question. 

There is a considerable difference between the obelus or athetesis 
properly called and erasure. That Aristarchus in his corrections 
did not always use that sign, but entirely removed and deleted 
a good many verses, is made credible by the practice of the earlier 
scholars , 42 and stated clearly by the authority of Ammonius. 4 ^ What 

41 The ancient grammarian “On Homeric Poetry” 2 [Ps.-Plutarch De vita et poesi 
Homeri 2.4 (7 338 Bernardakis)]: “He has two poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey , each 
divided into the number of letters of the alphabet; not by the poet himself, but by 
the grammarians connected with Aristarchus” See also Eust. 5.1, and J. Jensius, Lu- 
cubrationes Hesychianae [1742], 284. The Greek grammarians behaved similarly with 
regard to Herodotus and Thucydides, and many others; then the Latins, such as 
Octavius Lampadio in the case of Naevius’ Bellum Punicum. For the rest, I will explain 
my reasons for calling Aristarchus “the creator of the revision (Siao-Kcw)) which we 
have,” in another volume. It is slightly different from the question concerning the 
author of our recension. Although that question too can not be considered here as it 
deserves. 

42 See above, chs. 43 and 44. 

4 3 Scholium on 10.397-99: “Ammonius the Aristarchean says that first Aristarchus 


c in which the middle does not differ from the beginning , nor the end from the middle: Here 
Wolf employs a famous line from Horace’s praise of Homer’s epic artistry, Arspoetica 
152: primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum. 

d there is no doubt that Giphanius rightly conjectured . . In his 1572 edition of Homer; 
see the Introduction above, sect. 2, for the passage in question. 
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we do not know is his justification for doing one or the other. One 
might believe that he used erasure or the hook for those verses 
which he judged either excessive or inconsistent with Homeric met¬ 
rics, or contrary to the sense or rules of the Greek language, or 
which he did not find in the best manuscripts ; 44 that he used the 
comma, a moderate sign, for those which seemed unworthy of the 
poet because of lesser flaws, but were still tolerable. But this con¬ 
jecture is not of much significance given the infancy of the art. It 
will therefore be better to stick to the subject, to prove by numerous 


placed signs (i.e. obeli) next to them , and then completely removed them, perhaps because 
(T(j>i(n was used for the second person, and because they were brought in from above 
[10.310-12].” The note on 5.808 seems to be drawn from a similar source: “the 
verse pifiUm kt\. is completely missing in Aristarchus.” We learn at 4.390, the passage 
from which this verse was most awkwardly repeated, that it was placed there by 
Zenodotus; whether he was the first and only one to do so is not clear. Perhaps the 
use of the word kyKpiveLv in the remarkable note of Aristonicus on 8.535 re f ers 
to the same sort of erasure: ’Ey/cpiVei 8e paWov 6 ’ ApicrTocpxo *» rov<; devrspovs 
(verses 535-37). 

44 Isidore Orig. 1.21.3: “The obelus is placed next to words or sentences that are 
superfluously repeated.” This is also the reference of Horace [Are poetica 447] re- 
cidenda ambitiosa ornamenta [cut back excessive adornment]. A more weighty passage 
is Apollonius Dyscolus De synt. 5.3 Uhlig where, after giving warnings about un¬ 
necessary letters, syllables, and words he adds that from time to time there 

is something superfluous in an entire speech: “And words are sometimes redundant, 
when they refer to nothing; and indeed many of the atheteses of Aristarchus came about 
in such a way.” These passages have been awaiting full clarification from the Venetian 
scholia. For example, at 18.39-49 the long list of Nereids flowing together to the 
weeping Thetis, a list that Callistratus had said was missing from the Argive copy 
and was considered excessive first by Zenodotus, then by Aristarchus (ambitiosum 
ornamentum), and was athetized “as having a Hesiodic manner,” etc. Notice, by the 
way, that the Theogony is referred to as a genuine poem of the Ascraean bard. 
Nevertheless, this passage remained in the text of Aristarchus, from which Virgil 
adopted it for his imitation. For indeed all the Latins derive from that critic. Thus 
Cicero Fam. 1 o. 13.2 and Strabo 1.17 would not have let fall remarks about “Odysseus 
the sacker of cities” had they not heard as boys in school that Aristarchus had 
athetized almost all the verses which now have “Achilles the sacker of cities.” The 
scholia on 8.371 and the next verse, as well as on 15.56-77 lead us by a plausible 
argument to believe that they were marked with an obelus because of the unnecessary 
repetitions there and for other reasons, of which this is the last: “Aristarchus says that 
nowhere did he speak of Achilles as sacker of cities but as swift-footed.” And Aris¬ 
tarchus, I suspect, thought that epithet inappropriate for Achilles because he did 
not bring the Trojan War to its conclusion. He therefore did not know, or rejected, 
the truer interpretation in Eust. 91.1 [on 1.230] and 220.7 [on 2.278]. But even at 
21.550 Achilles is “sacker of cities.” And there the scholia have a remarkable note: 
“Because sacker of cities is redundant in the case of Odysseus; but it is now used for 
Achilles for the only time . The diple [Wolf follows Villoison’s supplement to the man¬ 
uscript] is directed at the dividers; for they make use of such things. Some people have 
Achilles ‘son of Peleus,’ since they are astonished by the epithet.” Those people who 
felt that way, therefore, ought to have done the same in 24.108 and perhaps at 
2.728 and 20.384. 
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arguments that he treated the Homeric corpus not merely by mark¬ 
ing its blemishes, but by cautery and surgery, by putting what he 
thought to be dislocated back in its place. First of all, who could 
believe that the verses which Eustathius and the scholiasts add from 
other recensions were all later than Aristarchus , 45 not to mention 
those which the vulgate scribes add to our text? Why should I 
mention those which are found in Hippocrates, Plato, Strabo, and 
others, as if once found in their proper place ? 46 And yet every trace 

45 A number of these verses might, with equal or greater probability, be attributed 
to the rhapsodes rather than to other authors, such as these four in Eustathius, 
which Ruhnken mentions on Hymn to Demeter 108 [Homeri Hymnus in Cererem, ed. 
D. Ruhnkenius; p. 16 of 1808 ed.], added after 13 433, and the two after 15.21, 
fairly similar to Hesiod Theogony 498 and other tales. So also the three wretched 
verses after Od. 11.438 [better after 437], preserved by the scholia on Euripides 
[Orestes 249. Homer’s name is interpolated here; the verses in question are Hesiod 
fr. 176.5-7 Merkelbach-West], More verses of this sort, even those attested on the 
sole authority of nickel-and-dime manuscripts, were accepted by Barnes, and those 
in books 13 and 15 even by Madame Dacier, who complains of the negligence of 
scribes who omitted whole verses and of the bad judgments of critics. Both are 
right; except that the evidence looked at all together should turn the suspicious 
mind in another direction. I would like to hear what that learned woman would 
have thought, if all the interpolations once rejected by the critics were now in the 
text. And yet she was seeking the complete poet , whom now we seek. And when she 
blames the scribes, which ones does she mean? At which periods? For those omissions 
are much older than the scribes of our manuscripts, of which not one, even if they 
are all gathered together, has brought forth a single new verse that a reliable witness 
ascribes to the recension of Aristarchus, even though the verses added are in some 
cases good, and in others tolerable. Their poetic play was occasionally not without 
luck when they added verses, although their errors in omission, one in this passage, 
one in another, were more frequent; they did not do such things as a group. Thus 
the verse which Barnes, following a grammarian of late date [Herodoti Vita Homeri 
357b Allen], stuck in after Od. 1.153, might seem to be omitted in all manuscripts 
because of the similarity of its opening to that of the next verse. Such errors are 
extremely frequent in the case of homoeoteleuton, particularly in the Vienna man¬ 
uscripts. Nevertheless, Clarke and Wesseling, 756 [P. Wesseling’s commentary on 
Herodotus, reprinted in J. Schweighaeuser, ed., Herodotus, vol. 6, pt. 2 (1816), p. 
327], are probably right in criticizing Barnes. The whole squadron of the gram¬ 
marians serves as my witness to the fact that none of the ancients read that verse 
there; they consistently and with one voice say, concerning the figure of epanalepsis 
or palillogia “that in the Iliad he constantly uses epanalepsis, but only once in the 
Odyssey , at 1.23, PdOLorrm”', see also the scholia and Eustathius on II. 6.154 [Eust. 
631.28], 20.372 [Eust. 1211.43], etc. The commentators who were concerned with 
Aristarchus’ Homer made this observation with the care of a Masorete, unless I am 
mistaken, because of the “dividers,” who did not reject such arguments even though 
more serious ones were available. For the rest, no one can tell why Barnes considered 
this verse [the spurious verse after Od. 1.153] to he necessary because of economy. Is it 
because the poet, by repeating the name of Phemius, wishes to bring us early to 
some sympathy with the singer, who he says was forced to sing by the commands 
of the suitors? I suppose it is “so that he might be saved in the slaughter of the 
suitors” as the shorter scholia say [on this passage]. Here are the economy of the 
poet and the keen noses of the decadent Greeks! 

4 6 Certainly it is because of the acceptance, or rather the fabrication, of Callis- 
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of these verses has been removed in the most learned scholia which 
are arranged with particular regard for the recension of Aristar¬ 
chus. One should further consider that passage of Plutarch in which 
he reports that four verses in the speech of Phoenix, removed by 
Aristarchus, ought to be restored; 4 ? not even these are recorded 
in Eustathius or our scholia. With the assistance of all who are 
considered to be explainers or interpreters of remote antiquity and 
buried legend, let us consider this, if you care for the truth. Here 
is a man who removed from their places so many verses which by 
luck or chance have been transmitted to our time; or (as it is possible 
that in some of these cases Zenodotus or others had done this before 
him ) 48 here are men who treated Homer as if chopping and pol¬ 
ishing: can they be seen to have produced a complete text of his 
works, or did they remove something more than those verses which 
we know, something which no longer survives? And then, finally, 
ask yourself whether we either have or even know of a text earlier 
than that of Aristarchus. The careful examination of every im¬ 
portant piece of evidence shows that he is the principal author of 
those deletions. But granted that all those deletions might be de¬ 
fended (and I at least would think those verses of Phoenix worthy 
of brackets, if the consensus of sober and intelligent men e did not 
dissuade me)—still, Aristarchus’ reasoning is singularly improbable 


thenes, whom we linked above with Aristotle, that Strabo cited at 12.542 a verse 
after 2.855 in the Catalogue. It was created, I believe, for the sake of economy , so that 
the Cicones [correctly Caucones] might not be missing, as they are mentioned at 
10.429 and 20.329. Indeed, later commentators wondered at the omission of that 
people. But those who were able to solve all problems either lightly removed this 
trifle or cleverly concealed it: see the scholia on those passages and Eustathius 362.17. 
Another verse cited by Strabo 13.626, added in the Catalogue after 2.866, seems 
to be even earlier. Strabo, indeed, says that “some people added it,” and Eustathius 
366.12, drawing on his scholia, which are here rather full, ascribes it to the recension 
of Euripides (tt)v /car’ Evpur&iqv eKbocnv); this Euripides is clearly the one whom 
I discussed above, ch. 41. One may also doubt whether the verses replacing 2.558 
(cited by Strabo 9.394) that were used by the Megarians in the famous dispute to 
refute the fraud of Solon, ever appeared in written copies. But the fact that we do 
not today read them in the text is scarcely owed to any critic except Aristarchus. 

47 Quomodo adulescens poetas audire debeat 26F: “Phoenix, who was cursed by his 
father because of his concubine, said ‘Tov pev eyw ktK.’ Aristarchus removed these 
verses, fearing, etc.” II. 9*458ff. 

48 This was Kiister’s reply to Giphanius, Historia Critica Homeri (1696), bk. 2, ch. 
5.3. But neither of them could know the reason at that time because of the shortage 
of evidence. 


e the consensus of sober and intelligent men: E.g. Giphanius and Valckenaer; see the 
Introduction above, sect. 2. 
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when, if we can trust Athenaeus, he destroyed the sense of a passage 
in the Iliad by the deletion of a verse, and then moved that verse 
with four others to a totally different context in the Odyssey w But 
we will not consider here the logic of this whole method of criticism; 
and the material for such consideration does not exist. For here 
too in some fashion even the ruins have perished . f The Homer that 
we hold in our hands now is not the one who flourished in the 
mouths of the Greeks of his own day, but one variously altered, 
interpolated, corrected, and emended from the times of Solon 
down to those of the Alexandrians. Learned and clever men have 
long felt their way to this conclusion by using various scattered bits 
of evidence; but now the voices of all periods joined together bear 
witness, and history speaks. 

49 Athenaeus 5.180-81, than which there is no more memorable passage con¬ 
cerning Aristarchus. For that reason I have often wondered why, although this 
passage was adequately known to the learned editors, and was well explained by 
Casaubon (Clarke even quoted the passage), nevertheless it was adduced by none 
of them for the emendation of the vulgate text. Did they think Athenaeus less 
trustworthy than Plutarch? And yet each one was citing material from the com¬ 
mentaries of earlier scholars, Plutarch perhaps from those of the Stoics, Athenaeus 
from the grammarians. It is not remarkable that the scholia are silent here too, as 
they are so maimed and interrupted by the fault of the manuscript in this (18) and 
the succeeding book. To elaborate briefly, Aristarchus on the Shield, 18.604, after 
the word repTropevoi or repnopevo^ deleted the mention of the singer, pera Se v<piv 
kpekwero do68o9 (froppL&v, but he left the verse in the Odyssey , when he trans¬ 
ferred all three lines, repnopevo 1 . . . psaarov<;, to the opening of the fourth book 
with the addition of two more from an unknown source, which are now numbered 
as lines 15 and 16. Athenaeus, or the source he was following, perhaps made an 
error in this. The critic then substituted in place of the genitive k^apxovro^, the 
universal reading that referred to the singer, the nominative kgapxovTss —as if 
acrobats could be said to “begin the song.” That is only appropriate to someone 
singing with a lyre or flute, or the leader of the chorus. As now in Pindar we find 
the phrase avagufroppiyyes vpvoi [“songs ruling over the lyre”; 01 2.1], so once 
the same poet refers to ayiqcrixopa npoolpia [“proems leading the dance”; Pyth. 1.4] 
and Stesichorus has ctpxscripo\ 7 To<; M ovcra [“Muse beginner of song”; fr. 73 Page]. 
Even if Aristarchus might have defended his conjecture by means of the more 
learned meaning of po\rrr) (see Apollonius Lexicon s.v. pe\ 7 reo-$ca [110.35 Bekker]), 
fof many reasons I have no hesitation in agreeing with those who criticize him. In 
the Odyssey , moreover, there is scarcely a place for those verses for the reasons very 
correctly given by Athenaeus 5.181E. As for the fact that he removed the song from 
the Cretan chorus, I can suggest no plausible reason, but there is no one who does 
not see that his daring in correction and improvement is astonishing. Even greater 
is that shown by Diodorus the Aristophanean, since he threatened more, and very 
beautiful, verses by deleting the whole wedding scene, Od. 4.3-20. But Casaubon’s 
interpretation of this passage in Athenaeus [. Animadversiones ], 327, is different, where 
he rightly says that “we must infer from this passage that our present manuscripts 
of Homer were to a large extent emended in accordance with the edition of Aris¬ 
tarchus.” I shall offer further comments on both passages at another time. 


f Even the ruins have perished . . .: Cf. Lucan 9.969. 
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But the bard himself seems to contradict history, and the sense of 
the reader bears witness against it. Nor indeed are the poems so 
deformed and reshaped that they seem excessively unlike their own 
original form in individual details. Indeed, almost everything in 
them seems to affirm the same mind, the same customs, the same 
manner of thinking and speaking. Everyone who reads carefully 
and sensitively feels this sharply; and to know the reason for it 
rather than merely to sense it, you must switch from these poems 
to Apollonius of Rhodes, to the other Alexandrians, and to Quintus 
of Smyrna, who is commonly thought the image of Homer. Does 
it matter if we owe the restoration of that miraculous harmony 
above all to the exquisite talent and learning of Aristarchus? If he 
himself removed interpolations of Zenodotus and those more an¬ 
cient as well as many discordant verses? I refer to those which I 
mentioned above;^° and if some new editor wanted to restore from 
exile those verses which I have uprooted, I believe that he would 
be laughed at by just those people who now laugh at the talent of 
Aristarchus. What does it matter if Aristophanes and Aristarchus, 
by gathering all the remains of antiquity, became connoisseurs of 
the language appropriate to each age and of the legitimate forms 
of primitive language, that those same men expelled from the Ho¬ 
meric family as illegitimate the Hymns and the other books that 
were once hawked in great numbers under the name of Homer, 
and that they set a glorious precedent as the first men to excel in 
this area, an area of deep and subtle judgment, but an area that 
was less difficult for Greeks ?^ 1 

5 ° In [ch. 49] nn. 45 and 46. To these should be added the greater part of those 
verses, still to be found in our vulgate text but bracketed by me, which are completely 
missing from our best witness the Venetus; there are 46 of them. Nor is there any 
more evidence in our scholia of these than of those preserved by Eustathius. 

And not only in the Hymns , in my opinion. For it is to those critics or their 
disciples that I would ascribe the fact that no “written work agreed to be older than 
Homeric poetry,” as Josephus says [Against Apion 1.2.12], was ever cited by more 
learned ages [cited ch. 18, n. 38]. But as far as the Hymns are concerned, I am 
virtually certain, as I said just above, that none of the Alexandrian scholars consid¬ 
ered them Homeric. And even here it is silence that speaks. I do not give much 
weight to such comments as that in Apollonius Lexicon s.v. <f>i\o/rr)Aei'8i7s [163.21 
Bekker]—although they are not without their value. But nowhere in the large 
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I admit that the paucity of sources makes it impossible for us to 
prove all this; and in awaiting the light of a brighter day we are 
gradually overcome by a surfeit of conjecture. I should not, how¬ 
ever, omit one subject of the greatest significance for our judgment 
of this Homeric vulgate. For although Aristarchus is accused by a 
great many ancient authorities, some openly, some indirectly, of 
the greatest rashness in correcting and in removing and sifting out 
perfectly good verses ,$ 2 nevertheless no one reports that he foisted 
anything significant on the poet or that he inserted verses of his 
own composition. That he did not do so, moreover, is made prob¬ 
able by what we have said about his genius, which was suited for, 
and practiced in, the judging of verses, not writing them. To sum 
up the whole matter briefly, Aristarchus made the mistakes that he 
did through a daring that was common to his age and also appro¬ 
priate to his task, and through excessive seriousness of mind; but 
he seems to have weighed his task with scrupulous care, taking 
every precaution to avoid admitting to his text anything but what 
was of Homeric, or at least archaic, coinage. 

Let us return to our subject. It remains for us to speak directly 
of Aristarchus’ athetesis. Macrobius indeed writes that these three 

quantity of scholia on the Iliad and Odyssey, not even once, is the authority of the 
Hymns cited, although there was occasion for it. Indeed, the usage of the Hymns 
is often clearly similar to that of the examples of “the newer poets” or “those after 
Homer” that are cited by them. If these observations are true, it is an easy conjecture 
that in early times there was no famous collection of Hymns by a learned gram¬ 
marian. If such a thing had existed, either I have no understanding of the habits 
of scholiasts, or somewhere at least its name would be extant. And now the Hymns, 
neglected by the best writers of antiquity with the exception of Pausanias and similar 
antiquarians, would not even excite our regrets had not rare good luck spared a 
few pages of manuscripts. 

s a See above, chs. 46 and 49. Some people, perhaps, would include erasure under 
the term athetesis. For the two seem occasionally to be confused; and it was easy to 
make that confusion, especially in the case of the words 7 reprypai//ai and kgekeiv. 
A clear example of this is given by Eustathius on the Odyssey, 1480.19 [on 4.18, 
reading 7rapaypa\ltaPTe$], in comparison with the passage of Athenaeus [above, ch. 
49, n. 49]. For the rest, the ancients very rarely criticized Aristarchus for an excessive 
desire for correction, which is the proper term in the case of words and single 
thoughts, even though they frequently disregard his commands. Besides these there 
are two singular passages in the scholia, one on 9.222, the other on 16.467; in the 
former, Aristarchus is credited with reverence for the old recensions and “excessive 
caution,” and in the latter, with consistency in emending those things that he thought 
contrary to his teaching. And since there is something of the sort in that passage, 
the commentator conjectures that his [Aristarchus’] exemplar had once had a dif¬ 
ferent reading, “for Aristarchus would not have let it pass unimproved.” This is a 
learned and ancient scholium, but one whose author had not seen the text of 
Aristarchus. 
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things are judged equally impossible: to steal the thunderbolt from 
Jupiter, his club from Hercules, or a verse from Homer.ss In the 
way in which he meant it, he was correct; but it cannot be applied 
to textual matters. Nor am I speaking of those verses which the 
recension of Aristarchus long ago obliterated. They were removed; 
Homer endured it; no one notices it. But there is no writer of any 
kind from whom something can be removed with greater ease or 
less loss of sense than from these poets; their thought, in its youthful 
exuberance, takes long detours, and in their works there are often 
vivid descriptions of what appear to us to be trivial and unimportant 
things. Nor do they use periodic and artfully arranged sentences 
whose continuity would be destroyed by the removal of a verse; on 
the contrary, the resulting thought often runs more smoothly to 
the learned ear. I do not wish to pursue here the causes of this 
manner of emendation; I will briefly and simply report what Ar¬ 
istarchus approved of. 

Our first task is to investigate the source for examples of athetesis. 
Of that renowned obelus so few surviving traces are attached to 
the name of Aristarchus that from the scholia, from Eustathius, 
and from the remaining sources there are barely thirty verses on 
which doubt is cast. That fact has led me gradually to the conclusion 
that there are many more atheteses of that critic to be read today 
than are attached to his name, and that much the greater portion 
of the annotations of this sort which are reported in the scholia 
without an author should be ascribed to his authority. I will dem¬ 
onstrate briefly the arguments on which I base this judgment; I 
leave it to the reader to decide whether or not they are probable. 


53 Saturnalia 5.3.16. 

54 Either with the word aOerelTai “it is athetized,” written alone in the scholia 
next to those verses which in the text of this most excellent manuscript are marked 
with a critical sign, as in 1.29-31, 110, 133, 139, 192, 424, 444 [the word adsTelTat 
“it is athetized” is found in the scholium on 443, with a diple in the margin; 444 has 
an obelus, but no explicit statement of athetesis], 474; or with the addition of the 
word “obelus,” as at 8.235 [the word “obelus” is Villoison’s addition]; but that is 
very rare. There are, however, passages that have in the text a mark or obelus, but 
where there is no indication in the scholia; see on 1.96 [Wolf is wrong; there is a 
note], 493 [obelus and diple]; 2.603 [not recorded by Erbse], 631, 874, 875; 4.149 
[Wolf is wrong; there is a note but no obelus in A]; 10.51, 52 [there is a note but 
no sign recorded by Erbse]; 12.371 (“because it has been revised”) [daggered by 
Erbse]; 19.125 [no sign recorded by Erbse]; 23.259-61; 24.677 [not recorded by 
Erbse], 778 [diple]. In a number of places the obelus is used in confusion or wrongly, 
to such an extent as must be explained in detail in the description of the manuscript. 
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In the first place, it appears that this entire corpus of scholia was 
compiled with particular reference to the recension of Aristarchus. 
That is shown by the subscriptions in the manuscripts,55 by a great 
many readings and corrections, and by all else. So great was his 
reputation among grammarians of every school that even when his 
name was omitted, the reader understood that he was being re¬ 
ferred to. To these arguments can be added one very important 
one, that a number of verses are reported in the scholia simply as 
athetized, and in the text are marked with an obelus, which others 
clearly report to have been marked by Aristarchus.s 6 And what are 
we to make of the fact that we read with great frequency in these 
remarkable scholia, that Zenodotus and Aristophanes made a prior 
athetesis, that is, marked previously , used the obelus in advance ? 57 Of 

55 Where in the first place the scholia promise “the signs of Aristonicus and the 
comments of Didymus on the recension of Aristarchus .” 

It will be enough here to examine three examples. The verse Od. 11.584 is 
assigned in the Venice scholia on II. 2.597 to “those deleted in the Nekuia,” and 
next to that whole passage about Tantalus is found in some manuscripts “it is 
spurious” [schol. Od. 11.568]. Long ago, it was clear from the scholia to Pindar 01 . 

I. 97 [1: 37.21-22 Drachmann] that “according to Aristarchus these verses are spu¬ 
rious.” On 2.529 we find in Eustathius [276.35] and the scholia edited long ago [the 
so-called Scholia Didymi , ed. J. Lascaris (1517)], that this and the two following verses 
were athetized by some; and among the athetizers Zenodotus is named [cf. schol. 
2.528]. But on 9.395 [A Dindorfj the same scholia give the authority for the judg¬ 
ment on one of those verses to Aristarchus, as if following Thucydides (1.3). We 
also read that the essential verse Od. 1.344 was marked by him, and 4.726 and 816 
are clearly to be added to this group [A Dindorf on 9.395; cf. Ludwich, 1:516]. A 
third, more illustrious witness, is Athenaeus 2.39D on II. 8.231, in which he writes 
that Aristarchus marked or deleted (his word is 7repiypa<l)eiv [circumscribe]) it be¬ 
cause it was foolishly superfluous, and Athenaeus approves that judgment, that it 
is drinking, not eating, which gives courage. But it is even better with both, and it 
would be remarkable if Aristarchus had not thought so too. What then, if the next 
verse, beginning with “drinking,” were more recent than the other, and added by 
a new corrector? Indeed that verse suffers badly from asyndeton, and I doubt that 
any other example, involving two participles, could be found. Aristarchus, however, 
liked that figure, and in a number of cases can be seen to have introduced it into 
the text, as at 4.238, 21.191, and other more appropriate instances which I do not 
now have at hand. But the new manuscript gives no evidence about the author of 
that athetesis; it has an obelus in the text, and a scholium “the line is excessive : vaunting 
arises from drinking, not from eating.” 

57 See on 11.356, 515; 14.95, 213, 317-27; 15 - 147 . 148; 18.39-49; i 9 - 3 2 7 '> 23-824. 
825; 24.6-9, 614-17; in these, it should be noted, the usual word aOereiTca [“it is 
athetized”] is normally preferred to the word 7rpor}0eTrjrai or 7rpor)delTo [“it was 
athetized in advance.”] Of the same sort and meaning are the passages where we 
find “it was athetized also by Zenodotus” “and in Aristophanes as well” or “it was 
not even present, it was not even written, it was not even reported in Zenodotus, 
in Aristophanes.” See 8.164, 189, 235, 371, 528; 9.23, 416; 10.240, 387, 397, 497; 

II. 78, 767, etc. See also 9.688-92, 10.253, 11180, 18.597L, 21.130. In four or five 
passages the name of Aristarchus appears after theirs, as at 9.688. Anyone who 
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whom, I ask? Could it be any other than he, who alone was believed 
most zealously to have sought out the style of Homer , and virtually to 
have invented the obeli, the brands of spurious bards?* I do not fear 
that I have erred in my conjecture, therefore, if I say that the vast 
majority of those obeli belongs to Aristarchus. A number of them 
might of course seem to belong to Aristonicus or perhaps to older 
critics whose memory our transmission has overwhelmed. And any¬ 
one who would flatter a great man may desire this to be the case: 
so many are the examples of the worst sort of daring among them. 

In the manuscript [Venetus A] there are some 470 obelized verses; 
the number would perhaps be greater, if it survived complete. But 
I should not think even that number excessive given the fame of 
the obelus of Aristarchus. But in order to understand it, we must 
seek out such examples as are definitely ascribed to Aristarchus. 
Nor do we lack instances which must seem to us, who know neither 
his sources nor all the causes for his corrections, both rash and the 
result of remarkable self-assurance. It is not, however, appropriate 
here to speak in detail of this subject: and so we will examine a few 
of the more notable instances briefly. 

Let us begin from the end, d la fagon d’Homere, as they say. Eu¬ 
stathius and other sources long ago provided information about the 
athetesis of the verses about the judgment of Paris, 24.24-30 [better 
25-30], although the author of the athetesis, whom we now know 
to be Aristarchus, was then unknown. He, then, is the source of 
the remarks on that passage, some of which are not very significant, 
but include the observation that Homer would not have reported 
that most serious cause of the war in one place only, since there 
would have been many occasions to refer to it, if the story actually 
belonged to the Homeric period. Several people referred to many 
things that are mentioned only once in Homer, but which the critics 
nevertheless left alone; in vain. He does not keep silent at 5.63 
about the vrjas apxsKaKovs [“ships that began the trouble”], the 
departure of Paris for Sparta, where, following the custom of his 
age, he would no doubt have gone back to the fatal cause, which 


goes over all this, as I have, will have no doubt that almost everywhere the scholiasts 
are referring to the founder of the vulgate recension and transmission [rrapaSoo-is], 
Aristarchus . 


a the obeli, the brands of spurious bards: The source of the phrase, obelosque, spuriorum 
stigmata vatum , is Ausonius Ludus septem sapientum 1.13. 
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would bring the fault back to the gods. And therefore the ancients 58 
and a few more recent critics (among whom Hemsterhusius is worth 
all the rest) voiced their approval of the judgment by which the 
judgment of Paris is annulled. Nor would I disagree with such an 
authority, did I not (as I have said elsewhere) seem to hear another 
author in these last books from that of the earlier ones. But now 
I am not particularly troubled by that, and by the Hesiodic fxa- 
X^oavvr\v [24.30], 59 even if that word was removed already in the 
copy of Aristophanes and some of the city manuscripts by the 
alteration of the whole hemistich to 77 oi KexoLptcrpieva 8o>p 9 ovopnqve 
[“who named to him pleasing gifts”]. How properly and scrupu¬ 
lously that was done, I should not care to say. In fact, I consider 
that all those conjectures and obeli with which they wanted violently 
to reshape the end of the Iliad to match Homeric usage are im¬ 
probable. 60 In other places, Aristarchus’ opinion is frequently more 
unclear. For example, at 16.613 it is not clear whether this particular 
verse or the next two, which are excessively redundant, were miss¬ 
ing from his second recension. Likewise at 9.688-94, it may seem 
unclear what Aristarchus was the first to do, and what he marked 
at all, although he is clearly included in the phrase “they athetize.” 
And if he was the same person, as I suspect, who “cut up” that 
passage, then he wished to delete these six verses and write the 
passage in such a fashion that x el P a &W be the end of Ulysses’ 
speech; he added two verses to that one, Tls e<pa6\ oi 8 5 apa 
ttolvtss qlky)v eyevovro auo7rf) [“so he spoke, and they all fell silent”; 
9.693] and 8r)v 8 s avs(o r/c rav rerirfOTss vies 3 Axoacov [“for a long 
time in silence the sons of the Achaeans were troubled”; 9.695], 
deleting the verse which is commonly inserted [9.694], but which 
I have bracketed. For this last verse has always seemed to me to be 
inopportunely repeated, while the earlier ones, granted that they 
are troublesome, still seem to me to be tolerable for the sake of the 
thought. The defense of our (that is, Aristarchus’) daring against 
Pius at 12.175-81 is more difficult, as he has made some excellent 

5 s Macrobius Sat. 5.16.10 and [Plutarch] De vita etpoesi 1.6 [7.333L Bernardakis]. 

59 Compare Suidas [M 307] and Apollonius Lexicon s.v. fxax^ocrvvr) [110.9 Bekker] 
and Villoison, ad loc. [ed. Apollonius (1773), 2:537]. At the same time we learn 
from this that Aristarchus gave a later date to Hesiod or the author of the Catalogues 
than to Homer. 

60 That it was done in that way is clear from the scholia on books 20, 21, and 23. 
In those books the ancients vied in removing the distinctive signs of supposititious 
poetic talent. 
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objections, but has not succeeded in giving me more faith in those 
verses than I have in the similar ones at i8.356ff. 61 Other atheteses 
of his are reported for 4.117, 14.500, 15 449-51 and 712, 18.444- 
56, 24.556, 557. And it is particularly remarkable that at 17.172 
the grammarians wonder that the verse is transmitted without any 
mark of his, since he was accustomed to mark with the obelus such 
things as reduced the force of a thought by limiting it. 6 * Even if 
all the rest were missing, that one passage alone would show that 
Aristarchus athetized many more verses than those to which his 
name is attached. And for the Odyssey , in fact, I remember only 
one verse athetized specifically by him, 2.137, which is certainly not 
defended by the rather harsh ellipse of the substantival verb [ecr- 
crsrcu]. This itself could certainly have been the cause of the in¬ 
terpolation, as at II. 7 353, 9.416, and elsewhere. For the rest, he 
also used the obelus combined with the asterisk, indicating by the 
double sign that the verse was fine in its original place, but was 
improperly repeated where it did not belong. That is partly the 
reason why twenty-seven verses, i.366ff., were considered to be 
interpolated; that judgment was wrong, as are many others con¬ 
nected with the same sign. Nor can it be doubted that some simi¬ 
larity between passages occasionally gave an excuse for the inept 
repetition of verses; but I will discuss this and other topics in more 
detail in the second part of this book, in which I will have to defend 
my own deletions. 


CHAPTER LI 

There is only one of the greater critics remaining, Crates of Mallos, 
who was called Homericus because of his singular interest in the 
poet, and who was both the rival and the fiercest adversary of 
Aristarchus. 63 He appears to have founded the school of Perga- 
mum, similar to that of Aristarchus and no less renowned for its 

61 See above, ch. 30. 

62 “He lessened the emphasis. And Aristarchus was accustomed to athetize such things” 
6 s Suidas, s.vv. Kpanr)$ [K 2342] and ’A picrrapxo*; [A 3892]. There he is credited 

with “correction [8iQp0a>cri$] of the Iliad and Odyssey in 9 books, and other writings.” 
Among these “other writings” there were, in my opinion, a number that concerned 
the history and learning of the poets and a work “on the Attic dialect” (i.e. diction), 
whose fifth book is mentioned by Athenaeus 12.497E. 
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pupils. 6 ^ For just as those of Aristophanes were called Aristopha- 
neans, and those of Aristarchus were called Aristarcheans, so a num¬ 
ber of people are called “those of Crates,” who themselves engaged 
in rivalry and contests with the Aristarcheans. 6 ^ For after the kings 
expelled the more spirited activities from the Greek states, the love 
of contention passed to the schools of the rhetoricians and gram¬ 
marians; and just as once they contended about the leadership of 
the state, so now they had serious disputes about small grammatical 
problems. Crates, indeed, seems to have yielded little to Aristarchus 
in the opinion of their contemporaries—they are listed together 
among the leaders of this profession 66 —and he acquired a new 
glory from the fact that he was the first to bring the teaching of 
letters to the Romans. 6 ? 

It is most remarkable that among the few remains of Crates there 
is enough left to allow us to suspect what the subjects of his strife 
with Aristarchus were, and how much inferior he was to the latter. 3 
In fact, we seem to know the mind and learning of none of the 
ancient critics so well as that of Crates. In the first place, while 
Aristarchus undertook to interpret Homer in accordance with the 
simplicity of primitive times, not in accordance with new ideas 
rashly applied, Crates the Stoic thought that the glory of the bard 
would be badly served unless he smeared him with the various 
Pergamene arts and transformed him into a philosopher, mathe- 

6 * Ptolemy of Ascalon had written about it in the book “On the Cratetean Sect” 
cited by the scholia on 3.155. To the authority of that same school or sect alone I 
refer “the grammarians from Pergamum ” and “the Pergamene pinakes’’ (catalogues of 
classical writers) in Dionysius of Halicarnassus On Dinarchus 630, 661 [5.297.16, 317.3 
Radermacher], where Sylburg had wrongly thought of Aristarchus. 

6 s Such as Herodicus of Babylon, on whom see Jonsius, De Scriptoribus Historiae 
Philosophicae , 2:13 [p. 217]; compare the scholia to 13.29, 20.53, if this is the same 
Herodicus, to be distinguished from the well-known doctor Herodicus of Selymbria, 
cited at 9 453, 11.515. I have offered my own conjecture about Zenodotus the 
Cratetean at ch. 43, n. 69. Sextus Empiricus Adv, math . 1.248 adds Tauriscus, and 
Suidas [An 29] adds Alexander Polyhistor. On the other side, the books of Dionysius 
Thrax and Parmeniscus “against Crates” are cited on 8.513, 9.464. 

66 Strabo 1.30, Sextus Empiricus 1.44. 

6 ? Suetonius Gram. 2, where the Attalus referred to is dearly the second, called 
Philadelphus, who began to rule at Pergamum in Olympiad 155.2 (159 b.c.). 


a how much inferior he was to the latter: Although there is no modern discussion 
devoted solely to Crates as a textual critic, most of the observations mentioned in 
this chapter are discussed by H. J. Mette in two monographs, Parateresis (Halle, 
1952), and Sphairopoiia (Munich, 1956), devoted, respectively, to Crates’ theory of 
language and his cosmology. For a more general discussion of Crates’ scholarship, 
see Pfeiffer, History, 238-45 = Geschichte , 290-99. 
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matician, astronomer, geographer, and anything other than what 
he himself had wanted to be. Many things of this sort are to be 
found excerpted from his commentaries in Strabo, Geminus, and 
the grammarians, concerning the Homeric Ocean, the nonsetting 
of the Great Bear, the two divisions of the Ethiopians, the circum¬ 
navigation of Cadiz by Menelaus, the Laestrygonians’ living under 
the constellation Draco, the Eremni, one of the peoples of India, 
the interpretation of vui f 0 or). 68b There are also similar follies about 
the allegorical interpretation of stories, about the identification of 
Apollo with the Sun, about Vulcan’s having been dropped on Lem¬ 
nos as an experiment in physics, about the haute cuisine of the 
heroes, et cetera. 69 And if he did not give better instruction about 
these things than those which I have mentioned in passing, let our 
friend Voss instruct us concerning them, and let us not seek the 
wisdom of Crates. Nor do I find that he did better in grammatical 
interpretation when he differed from Aristarchus, which I think 
happened much more often than we find reported. 70 It must, how- 

68 See Strabo 1.3, and compare Apollonius Lexicon s.v. appopov [29.14 Bekker] 
with the Excursus of Tollius [ed. Apollonius (1788), Excursus 5, pp. 743-48] (who 
was, however, deceived by both the emendation of the comment of Crates and the 
astronomy), and Strabo 5, 31, 38, Geminus Elem. astron . 6.10, 16; 16.22E, 27, the 
scholia on II. 15.496 [B Dindorf], Eustathius on 10.394 (814.20); on Odyssey schol. 
2.1 and Eustathius 314.84 (1485.1), 10.86 (1649.33), 20.299 (1893.1), Etymologicum 
Magnum 370.43 [s.v. ’E pepfioi]. You will have a clear idea of the man if you compare 
to these passages Strabo 3.157, where he is referred to as the leader of those who 
“turned Homeric poetry to scientific topics” In passing, let us offer the one surviving 
example of a “solution” belonging to him, at II. 18.192. There, because Achilles 
declares that he cannot fight, because his own arms have been taken away, and that 
those of no other hero, except perhaps Ajax, would fit, the “questioners” asked why 
he did not take the weapons of Patroclus, and various others used other means to 
solve this grave difficulty. Here Crates pretended (I use the word deliberately: for 
where does Homer use this trick in such a manner?) that Automedon had already 
put on Patroclus’ weapons. That clever fellow did not see that the whole problem 
begins anew, why Achilles did not put on Automedon’s arms, if they would fit him 
equally well. 

69 See Heraclitus Alleg. Horn. 27.2, the scholia to II. 18.240, Eustathius 1140.47 
[18.239], 1893.1 [Od. 20.299]. 

70 See Strabo 9.439, schol. o nil. 1.591 [B Dindorf] with Eustathius 1003.38, scholia 
to 9.169, 13.358 [B Dindorf], 14.31-32, 23.679, Apollonius Lexicon s.v. 7^77? on Od. 
10.3 [132.18 Bekker], scholia on 12.61 and Eustathius on 14.12 [1748.57], 19.229 
[1863.43], Etymologicum Magnum 634.8 [s.v. opcroflvpi)], etc. Crates’ Homerica are 
cited once in the scholia, on 15.193 [A Dindorf]. 

b vvg $or): The meaning of this phrase (which is found in II. 10.394, 468; 14.261; 
24.366, 653; and Od. 12.284) was much discussed in antiquity, and interpretations 
of $or) include “cone-shaped” (because of the shape of shadows), “putting cattle into 
their stalls” (deriving it from rC 6 r)pi, “to place”), as well as the normal classical 
translation “swift.” Crates accepted the last, and took it to refer to the equal speed 
of the sun and the night; see Mette, Parateresis , 55E 
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ever, be noted that there is a certain amount of this sort of thing 
which has been received and is now in favor, and is defended by 
the best interpreters.? 1 Finally, we know less about his manner of 
dealing with the various parts of the critic’s task, which he under¬ 
took for Hesiod as well, because of the lack of examples.? 2 But I 
at least would not ask for more in order to wonder at the twisted 
cleverness of the man and his unlearned rashness. 

END OF VOLUME I c 

See the scholia on Od. 1.320, with Etymologicum Magnum 111.21 [s.v. avorraia], 
the scholia on 22.188 with Eustathius 1924.11, etc. 

The readings of Crates, not all his own conjectures, that are cited in the scholia, 
Eustathius, and the Etymologicum Magnum are the following: II 3.155 &Ka con¬ 
nected to iovo-av; 11.754 8i'acnn8eo<s, the common reading today; 12.25 [Eust. 
890.35] ev S’fijiap (on which see above, ch. 44, n. 87); 21.323 Tvp(Boxori<; for the 
infinitive ropfioxor)^ or the vulgate rvppoxor}*;, 558 ’I 8r)iov, which is perhaps his 
best; 23.361 pepvoiro [Etymologicum Magnum 579.1; see also Erbse’s apparatus]; 
24.253 Kanr)<j)eei ?; Od. 3.293 B\Lcr<rr}v [correctly Atcrcnfjv]; 11.14 K ep(3epia)P for Kip- 
pepiatv. See also the scholia and commentators on Hesiod Works and Days 529-31, 
Theogony 142. 


c End of volume I. So Wolf, optimistically. 
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CHAPTER I 

Now, thanks to my previous arguments about the changes and 
vicissitudes of the Homeric text and the sources of its variants, the 
way seems to be cleared to the second section of this essay, in which 
I shall set out the chief general precepts and examples for this sort 
of emendation. And in fact several have rightly pointed out that 
the method of the art of criticism must be varied and changed in 
many ways to fit the variety of talents and subjects on which it 
works. How great, then, will we think that the difference must be 
in Homer? Not only is he very different from the other poets, but 
his poems were also transmitted to posterity in a different way. 
This fact must not infrequently lead to changes in the laws that are 
justly considered the most important ones in other cases. 

For since it is quite impossible to restore this poet to his original 
state, we must first relax to some extent the severe rule according 
to which, in other cases, we try to give nothing that did not come 
from the [writers] themselves; and we must be content if we can 
restore him to the form of which learned antiquity most approved. 

The manuscripts now available for our use in establishing the 
text of the Iliad are these (I say nothing of those mentioned in the 
scholia and Eustathius, in the Etymologicum Magnum and other 
grammarians, or those which were of old the authorities for the 
readings they have transmitted. For we would then have to admit 
into the list even the Sinopic and Argive texts, and those of the 
other city-states, and almost all the recensions of the grammarians): 
Venice MS 454, the Leipzig and Breslau manuscripts that Ernesti 
excerpted carefully enough, Barnes’s three, Alter’s five, among 
which p and 117 stand out; the other manuscripts from which 
scholars occasionally produce a reading, such as the other Parisini; 
Bentley’s Harleian and Italic!, which have not been collated through 
the whole work; that of Stephanus, the variants from which he 
scattered in both his edition and the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae ; the 
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manuscripts of the old editors from Chalcondyles on. Since they, 
after the custom of their time, did not record what they thought 
should be removed and what accepted, it can rarely be declared 
for certain what readings appeared there. One can only recover 
them by conjecture, and not in all passages. I would say with more 
assurance that more of those editors of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries than Ernesti thought had access to manuscripts. I realized 
that from the substantial number of their readings which they could 
not have had from Eustathius or any other source. There is no 
point in a digression about these. Once I had scrutinized the read¬ 
ings of these manuscripts and reduced them to their classes, I 
readily understood that none survived which could represent the 
recension of any ancient grammarian for us. Even the worst ones, 
those drawn from the worst exemplars, sometimes offer a fine old 
reading. The good ones on the other hand, even the best, some¬ 
times have worse readings mixed in. I do not refer only to such 
slips of the pen as normally deform the best recensions. In this 
regard the Venice manuscript would have enjoyed a singularly good 
fortune if—as was only to be wished—it had been printed with 
simple accuracy. I refer to the recensions . . . We would have them 
entirely jumbled together if the scholia did not come to our aid in 
such cases. 

The readings drawn from all these sources, themselves from 
almost all the centuries, make up the resources for restoring the 
text to the standard of the ancients. In this one must conduct oneself 
so as not to accept any word, so far as possible, that cannot be 
supported by a good witness or authority. And in many passages 
it is clearly possible to attain this virtually diplomatic level of ac¬ 
curacy. For to prove the point by a single example, the follies of 
Apion (see Seneca Ep. mor. 88.40) and of others, whom Lucian 
mocks ( Ver . hist. 2.20) are enough to show that the ancients' Iliad 
began from the word M r\viv. Just after that the words aet 8 e and 
ovXofxev'qv have an even older authority, that of Protagoras, in 
Aristotle (Poet. 19 [1456 b 15-17]). The two final words in the first 
line also have sufficient attestation from the ancient observation of 
a metrical difficulty, which was an irresponsible invention. And the 
whole number of syllables in the verse, which was observed long 
ago, would give authority to the noun dea as well, if that were not 
certain from other sources. But since M ovcra would not fit in its 
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place, the nature of the case is enough to support the vulgate. So 
far in this enquiry into the trustworthiness of the old [text] we have 
not had to cross-examine the scholiasts. But we learn from them 
that some found the nominative rj in the second line unsatisfactory 
and preferred the dative fj, so that even the grammatical construc¬ 
tion would refer to Achilles the event described by the next few 
words. One must decide from ancient usage and ways of forming 
sentences whether this correction or the older reading is preferable. 
For the text is certainly not to be made worse by conjectures, when 
it should not be changed in this way without sufficient cause even 
when the change is plausible. For who could bear the change of 
itpdifjLovs to iipdifjuov in the third line, on the ground that the word 
is in general used in other passages in the poet for persons rather 
than things, and that that form never appears in the feminine 
gender anywhere else? Or if someone should replace the fourth 
line with this feeble one, T p6)0)v, avrovs 8k eXcopca r. k ., where 
kXwpca would have to lengthen its first syllable without any au¬ 
thority? For the fact that the same thing commonly occurs in 
s Ax«Aev9 and many other words does not mean that it can nec¬ 
essarily be transferred to another if there are no examples. But 
sXcop does not lengthen its first syllable or duplicate the consonant, 
any more than does the verb eXelv , in any poet. Or if someone 
should transpose the words and write aXye 9 erevxe and Otjke kv- 
veacriv? For that vulgate aXys’ e6t]ks is supported by Apollonius 
of Alexandria (s.v. edr)Kev [63.14 Bekker]), Fulgentius de allegoria 
Virgilii (ed. Munker p. 146 [ = ed. Agozzino-Zanlucchi p. 46]) and 
others. So, finally, the prosaic conjectures of Apollonius Rhodius 
and Zenodotus, Ks<pa Ads for ifruxc is, Sacra for 7 racrc, only confirm 
the antiquity of the vulgate readings. In punctuation, I would wish 
that one could simply follow the custom of the ancients who added 
it, not to reveal the construction, but solely to aid in the pronun¬ 
ciation. We commonly wish to give the impression of making a 
judicious combination of the two. Because of this, more marks of 
punctuation than is reasonable, and in some cases absurd ones, 
have been introduced. These I have often left untouched in pas¬ 
sages where they were not completely useless. But in other cases I 
have consistently removed them, where they actually hindered 
good pronunciation. For nowadays many often use them even 
where they are quite unsuitable and unreasonable—for example, 
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the completely unsuitable ones before enclitic words, the essence 
of the pronunciation of which is that they must be taken along with 
the preceding word without any interval—as in the Hymn to De¬ 
meter, 338 and 349, cuppa e prj-rqp. That is all the more absurd, 
since there used to be those who gave a double accent to a parox- 
ytone with a long first syllable, and in this class of cases put an 
acute accent on the final syllable of the preceding word. I think it 
right to imitate this practice, which was commonly followed in the 
Roman Eustathius and some other old books, where it might seem 
necesary to counteract an ambiguity in some way. For example, 
where oi follows the paroxytone cxppa, for only the play of voice 
makes clear whether it is the article or the dative of the pronoun. 
See, for example, scrap oi ttsttXol Od. 15.105; also II. 22.196 et 7ra >s 
oi, like ”Av8pa poi svvstts - akko tl. 


CHAPTER II 

Now thanks to my previous arguments about the alterations and 
vicissitudes of the Homeric text and the sources of its variant read¬ 
ings, the way seems to be cleared to the second section of this essay, 
in which I shall set out the more useful general precepts and ex¬ 
amples for this sort of emendation. And in fact several have rightly 
perceived that the method of the art of criticism must be varied to 
fit the variety of talents and subjects on which it works, and can 
not be confined to one single set of rules. If that is true for the 
writers of later periods, it must apply even more to the early bards, 
who are rendered very different from the rest by their fortunes 
alone, and by the manner in which their texts were transmitted. 
To that extent the fortunes of Homer resemble those of our Scrip¬ 
tures, especially the Jewish ones—though the critical history of 
these has been remarkably obscured by the loss of the books older 
than the Masorah that pertained to it, and by the way in which that 
farrago itself is organized. But to omit conjectures about their orig¬ 
inal form that are slightly overbold and supported by weak argu¬ 
ments, I nevertheless do not think there is any doubt that several 
parts of that work, specifically the Pentateuch, were first published 
separately, and that a sort of corpus and, so to speak, sacred library 
appeared when different parts had been joined together and new 
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books added to them in turn. But apparently even at the time when 
the people, on its return from the Babylonian exile, gave attention 
to the better ordering of its public or holy remains—whether Esdras 
or someone else was responsible for that enterprise—only an ob¬ 
scure report about the authors was repeated, and that took on more 
strength after the collection was made. For there is no doubt at all 
that this collection was deliberately made, even though the confla¬ 
tion of older and newer songs and prophecies of different kinds 
in the Psalms and in some of the Prophets reveals a structure that 
was the product of chance rather than skill. The fortunes of the 
text itself make up the other area in which the great similarity 
between these sacred volumes and Homer is clear. For there could 
not have been one fixed paradosis of the text when they were first 
collected, certainly not in the older parts. For it is certain that the 
Alexandrian translators rendered some things from a recension 
different from the one now in circulation. And it is likely that some 
new work was performed precisely in the centuries nearest to 
Christ’s birth, whether the nature of the case brought that about, 
or a sort of rivalry with Greek learning, as a result of which other 
additions were made to both the treatment of the Scriptures and 
the fabric of the Christian religion. Certainly the surviving vestiges 
of Talmudic criticism are such that certain scholars must have oc¬ 
cupied themselves with the choice of variant readings even some¬ 
what before the Masorah was created. 3 But given that the Masorah 
itself consists of a mass of different glosses and notes, it doubtless 
includes many older notes, the omission of the authors of which 
has cast the whole affair into darkness. But the Hebrews were 
earlier than the Greeks to cease devising new readings and to treat 
as sacred the paradosis that was clearly corrupted as soon as it was 
introduced. By far the greatest part of the blemishes that infect 
the sacred text had already come into existence in the earliest times, 
when the Jews thought they had no less license to deal with it than 
with any ancient human book. b For the error of imagining that a 
divinity had dictated the individual words to the writers was late 


a certain scholars must have occupied themselves: See J. Weingreen, Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Text of the Hebrew Bible (Oxford, 1982), 11-24 f° r a study of 
“Rabbinic antecedents of textual criticism” preserved in the Talmud and elsewhere. 

b By far the greatest part of the blemishes: Wolf’s debt to Eichhorn is clear here; see 
the Introduction above, sect. 6. 
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to arise; the different forms of the text transmitted in many pas¬ 
sages were enough to stop it. Moreover, even afterward scholars 
set about reworking the translations of the Old Testament with 
equal license, though they ascribed almost as much divinity to these 
as they did to the Hebrew texts. One who considered all these facts 
thought that the holy Masoretic text had taken on its complete 
form even before Christ’s birth, and it is not surprising that almost 
all the ancient witnesses agree in their worse errors, lacunae, and 
interpolations. Nor can we justly feel indignant at the Masoretes 
for passing on to us a text riddled with errors, unless we wish to 
blame Herodian or Porphyry for not restoring the pure Homer. 
Finally those who practiced criticism on the Bible were no more 
expert in grammatical principles ... in the way in which Zenodotus 
and Origen were. 

Given the great obscurity of all these points, no one can say for 
certain whether one or more vulgate texts preceded ours. Yet it is 
likely that ours was not the only one, especially in the greatest books 
of the Old Testament. But ours by some chance caused the rest to 
disappear. And the Alexandrian translators certainly rendered 
some books from a recension different from that of the Masoretes. 

This is also more or less how our vulgate text of Homer [came 
to be]. 

But many who misapplied their wits later reworked this other 
vulgate text in different ways and infected it with conjectures. The 
serious (no more appropriate word comes to mind) Jews were more 
or less content with what was furnished them, even if it was grossly 
corrupt. Yet it would be surprising if there were no conjectures in 
the sacred text, from the earliest times when superstition had not 
yet become so strong. Though in the earliest times both peoples 
thought these works divinely inspired, neither was so foolish as to 
think the individual words to be completely valid. Hence they al¬ 
ways thought they had some license to change, sift, and add to 
these. The same was then freely done to the translations, though 
they ascribed almost as much authority to these. In general, they 
thought quite freely, and could not do otherwise if they still had 
several versions of the divinely inspired discourse that were not 
identical. But there is this similarity above all: that throughout both 
works there are clear traces of their earliest form, such as seams 
that are by no means fully concealed. These, I think, are such that 
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they must be ascribed to the primitive inconsistency of those who 
revised the works rather than to deliberate and precise choice. Thus 
no one may infer from these examples that they worked with equal 
accuracy on the rest. 

Our Hebrew text derived from a paradosis; so, clearly, did our 
Homeric vulgate. In each paradosis a choice was made among 
readings, which we may nonetheless rework. In each text the para¬ 
dosis itself has undergone some mutilation and corruption. 

Thus the Masorah very often harmonizes with the corruptions 
in our vulgate text. The same thing sometimes happens in Homer, 
so that the authority of all the scholia and the paradosis defends 
doubtful passages and readings. 

The Masorah is full of all sorts of absurdities and feeble, super¬ 
stitious inventions; this mass of scholia has no lack of similar con¬ 
tents. True, Greeks rave in one way, Jews in another; and one who 
is master of the grammatical system of a language in one way, an 
ignorant man who takes no interest in it in another. 

The Masorah and the Homeric scholia are bodies of material 
that were finished off by different processes of sifting at different 
periods. 



SUBSIDIA 


1 . J. G. EICHHORN’S EINLEITUNG 
INS ALTE TESTAMENT 

Some specimens follow of Eichhorn’s Einleitung . Chapter 12 and parts of 
14, in Gollop’s translation, will reveal the general tenor of his approach. 
A section of chapter 152, on the Masoretic marginal direction Qere veto 
Kethib (literally “Read and not written”), which directs the reader to insert 
a word into a given passage of the Bible when reading it aloud or analyzing 
it, but not when copying the text proper, will show how he worked through 
the Masoretic evidence. And some sections of chapter 426 will show how 
he used the occurrence of two different names for God (Jehova and Elo- 
him) and other stylistic features to locate and reconstruct the underlying 
sources of Genesis. 


Chapter 12: Genuineness of the Scriptures of the Old Testament 

I. —They Come to Us from no Impostor. He who with knowledge and impar¬ 
tiality examines the question whether the writings of the Old Testament 
are genuine, will certainly be compelled to answer it in the affirmative. 

They cannot all be the invention of one impostor—this every part of 
the Old Testament declares. What a variety in language and expression! 
As Isaiah writes, so does not Moses, nor Jeremiah like Ezekiel, and between 
these and each of the lesser Prophets a wide cleft of style is established. 
The grammatical structure of the language in Moses is very peculiar; in 
the book of the Judges provincialisms and barbarisms appear; Isaiah casts 
the store of words into new forms; Jeremiah and Ezekiel are full of Chal- 
daeisms; in short, as we proceed from the authors placed back in the early 
times onwards to the later, we find the language in a gradual decay, till 
finally it settles down into a shape absolutely Chaldaean. 

Well then, what variety in the movement of ideas and extent of imagery! 
The harpstrings of Moses and Isaiah give a rushing sound, but their chime 
is soft beneath the hands of David. The muse of Solomon glitters in the 
pomp of the most voluptuous court; but her sister, clad in careless array, 
wanders with David by brooks and banks, on plains and with flocks around. 
One poet is original, like Isaiah, Joel, and Habakkuk; another a copyist, 
as Ezekiel. One wanders along the untrodden paths of genius, whilst an- 
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other steals by his side over beaten ground. From one stream forth rays 
of erudition, whilst from his neighbour a spark has never issued. In the 
oldest author strong Egyptian colouring glitters throughout, in his suc¬ 
cessors it grows fainter and fainter, and becomes quite extinguished in the 
last. 

Lastly, also, in the manners—the finest gradation! At first everything 
single and simple, as in Homer, and still with the Bedouin Arabs; this 
noble simplicity becomes gradually lost in luxury and effeminacy, and 
vanishes at last in that most voluptuous court of Solomon. 

Nowhere a leap; everywhere a gentle gradual progress! Only ignorant 
or thoughtless sceptics can affirm the Old Testament to be the work of 
one deceiver. 


Chapter 14: Marks of Genuineness 

Moreover, the Old Testament bears all the marks of genuineness in itself. 
Just the same grounds which are alleged in defence of Homer, support 
also the genuineness of each separate book of the Old Testament. Why 
should the justice which is granted to the former be withheld from the 
latter? If a particular age be assigned to a profane author, and all the 
circumstances of his book both internal and external coincide therewith; 
doubts upon the point will be entertained by no impartial inquirer after 
truth. Nay, where the age of an author is unfixed, is there the least hes¬ 
itation felt in deciding his date upon the internal evidence afforded by his 
works? Why, then, should the critical inquirer hesitate to take this very 
road only with regard to the Bible? . . . 

It is, however, to be taken for granted, what for other reasons was to 
be expected with regard to such ancient books, that most of the writings 
of the Hebrews have passed through various hands, before acquiring their 
present form, and that in them sometimes old and new are found mingled; 
this will, however, not induce an impartial judge to throw doubts on their 
genuineness. 

There is no instance of any surviving ancient author, of what nation 
soever, whose text has not undergone many alterations and interpolations. 
Sometimes intentional glosses were made, and old words and expressions 
and geographical names exchanged for new, in order to clear the sense 
to the modern reader; sometimes remarks were made on the margin, for 
the writers’ or others’ use, without any intention of their introduction into 
the text, but which have been subsequently interpolated by the excessive 
zeal of posterity. Before, then, the genuineness of a book can be affected 
by such passages, a careful previous critical examination must be made, 
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as to whether they originally stood where they now are, and really flowed 
from the author’s pen. 

2. The intermingling of old and new passages and sections arose by 
necessity from the very mode of origin of many of the writings of the Old 
Testament. The smaller number came to us in the form in which we now 
possess them, from the hands of their author. With regard to many, the 
substance was already extant in separate works, before being bound up 
together, with certain parts now added to them. Supposing the Mosaical 
books in their present disposition not to be the work of Moses, still they 
are composed of Mosaical materials, merely put into form by a later hand. 
It will be demonstrated in its proper place that the chief foundation of 
our present ‘Samuel’ and ‘Chronicles’ (particular lives of David and Sol¬ 
omon) attained its actual form by passing through at least the hands of 
two very different editors, of whom each increased and enriched it with 
his own peculiar additions. . . . Our Isaiah is a collection of various anony¬ 
mous prophetical poesy, of which much appears to belong to the time of 
the Babylonian captivity, and to which the name of Isaiah was given that 
no part might be lost. Our Psalms, according to their actual arrangement, 
attained their present extent after the exile, by the junction of several 
larger and smaller Books of Songs. . . . 

In short, it was the custom to arrange old and new together, and to 
connect with one another what was capable of such disposition—sometimes 
to increase the extent of separate books and suit the rolls in size to one 
another, sometimes on account of similarity of matter, and so on. And this, 
in all probability, was the mode of proceeding in the old times before the 
captivity, but chiefly afterwards on the occasion of founding the new tem¬ 
ple-library. 

Were it now resolved to describe as forgeries all books whose every part 
and passage fell short of congruity in point of time, then truly very few 
genuine writings of the Hebrews would survive such a sentence; but at the 
same time this would be a great blow to the classics of both Greek and 
Roman antiquity. As with regard to the latter so in the case of the former, 
it behooves the higher criticism only to exercise its office and pronounce 
sentence after separating, from internal evidence, what belongs to different 
authors and times. He who blames a Biblical scholar, or even sighs with 
pious apprehensions, when he beholds him instituting with critical pre¬ 
cision and judicial severity an examination into each book of the Old 
Testament with this object in view, such a person must be either altogether 
unacquainted with antiquity, profane literature, and the usual mode of 
dealing with it, or be so entirely destitute of strength of mind as to be 
incapable of perceiving the serious consequence of omitting to apply a test 
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of this nature and also the otherwise invincible army of doubts, which only 
by the method proposed can be driven from their intrenchments. And he 
who, holding such proof to be alike useful, important, and necessary, 
should from sensitive and over-anxious piety wish to prescribe a law to 
the critical inquirer, only to separate where external marks afford occasion 
or compel to such division: such a person in the realm of criticism must 
still be classed among the weak and would still endanger the character for 
genuineness of the greatest number of Hebrew writings. 


Chapter 152: Qere veto Kethib . . . 

The Talmud already knows seven instances of the Qere velo Kethib: the 
Masorah lists ten of them at the beginning of the fifth book of Moses. Our 
editions, finally, note a still greater number, but they deviate from one 
another in the passages where they omit the Qere velo Kethib. The passages 
in the Masorah are: Judges 20.13; Ruth 3.5, 17; II Sam. 8.3; 16.23; 18.20; 
II Kings 19.31, 37; Jerem. 31.38; 50.29. In our editions cf. II Kings 20.13; 
Ezech. 9.11; Is. 53.4, 9; Ps. 96.2; Jos. 22.24 • • • 

The Qere vero Kethib are not variants, as they have been previously 
presented, but exegetical glosses. . . . For all the words added in the Qere 
could be omitted without harming the sense. An interpreter presumably 
added them for the sake of clarity in meaning. Further, in the passages 
that I checked by way of trial, there is no evidence that the ancient trans¬ 
lators read them. In sum, they are simply exegetical glosses. 

[Ed. note: The basic list of instances is that attributed to R. Isaac in the Babylonian 
Talmud , tractate Nedarim, 37b. Eichhorn’s treatment is much too sweeping. Some 
of the cases he mentions do support his thesis. The Qere in Ruth 3.5 and 3.17, for 
example, supplies a preposition with pronominal suffix (the same in both cases) to 
serve as the indirect object of a verb of speaking. In each case the verse can be 
construed without the Qere, which could reasonably be called an exegetical gloss. 
In Judg. 20.13 and 2 Sam. 18.20, however, the consonantal text is apparently 
defective unless the Qere is supplied, and the omission of the Qere can be explained 
in both cases as the result of haplography, a normal scribal error. See on the latter 
cases J. Weingreen, Introduction to the Critical Study of the Text of the Hebrew Bible 
(Oxford, 1982), 58-62.] 


Chapter 426: Separation of the Two Sources 

I now venture an attempt to separate the two sources from which the first 
book of Moses was composed, and to set them out, apart from one another, 
with the proofs why I separate the interwoven pieces just in this way and 
not otherwise—an attempt [meant] to stimulate others to similar attempts, 
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or at least to the improvement and completion of mine.* True, I have not 
in my own been lacking in energy and repeated testing; but works of higher 
criticism, by their nature, cannot be brought all at once to their highest 
completion. 


[Ed. note: A chart of Genesis chapters and verses, set out in columns by J-source, 
E-source, and Einschaltungen, follows. Eichhorn’s arguments follow:] 

1 Moses 1*2.3 The picture of Creation is represented in advance—a 
masterpiece of art! Up to Cap. 2.3 there is a coherent underlying plan, 
and up to that point the use of the name Elohim for God continues un¬ 
interruptedly. . . . 

Cap. 5.1-28 To be quite precise, the source with Elohim begins really 
with this chapter. The author had already sung as a poet the origin of the 
Universe, and considered it not inappropriate to place “this shield of 
Achilles, full of living creative power” before his reports of the Urwelt. 

After it, it would be reasonable for a new title and a short account of 
the origin of man to open the History itself. ... Not only similarity of 
language, but also the use of the word Elohim for God . . . characterizes 
this chapter as part of our source. Finally genealogy, combined with dates 
or chronology, is also a practice in other parts of this source. 

Only 5.29 disrupts the entire economy of this chapter. Here is the name 
Jehova, and nowhere else; here is an etymological explanation of the name 
Noah and nowhere else in this family list a similar derivation for a name. 
The whole verse probably belongs to the source with Jehova. It loves this 
kind of etymology; to it belongs to a degree not only the name Jehova but 
the rest of the phrasing of this verse. 

* So far I have not been made acquainted with any serious doubt as to this idea 
and treatment of Genesis. I at least cannot find the objection relevant that “It’s a 
poor occupation to patch a Book together from such fragments.” Did the oldest 
Greek historians before Herodotus work any differently? 



2 . WOLF’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH C. G. HEYNE 


The following texts are excerpted from Wolf, Briefe, 229-307. The page 
numbers of Peppmiiller’s edition are given in brackets at the beginning 
of each selection. 


Letter I. Wolf to Heyne, 18 November 1J95 

[Wolf’s purpose in this letter is to ask Heyne to produce a review of the 
Prolegomena ]: 

[230] In the year 1779 you were the first person to whom I presented my 
unorthodox thoughts on Homer. I did this in an essay which I gave you 
at the time of my departure from Gottingen in order somehow to earn 
the confidence with which at that time you showed me the prospect of a 
first job, on your own initiative and even though you knew me only through 
a few friends. Doubtless you still have some recollection of this matter. It 
was the only essay you received from me in Gottingen, and the ensuing 
conversation the only one I had the honor to conduct with you about a 
literary topic. For me these memories are fresher than most others from 
that time: they were connected with the destinies of my life, which concern 
me more intimately than Homer and all his scholiasts. I still preserve that 
essay, too, together with the refined criticisms which I jotted onto it as you 
uttered them. 

Never since then have I found a more stubborn opponent of my ideas, 
or rather one who has dismissed me more peremptorily, though I have 
never avoided an opportunity to find one. But after I first got over the 
pain of this dismissal, it made no further impression upon me than what 
it could, and perhaps was intended, to make. I became more cautious in 
my claims and more attentive to the hidden difficulties of the matter; I 
continued to work on and brood about them as well as I could. The small 
crop of the next years I kept to myself: anyway a conversation or a letter 
was not an appropriate place for gathering together the threads of so 
complicated an investigation. But at the time when I was a novice—and 
only a novice who had not even once read Aristotle’s Poetics properly could 
stumble upon doubts and difficulties which might have elicited a smile 
from an older scholar—and was nibbling at these subjects, my doubts were 
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small compared to what they subsequently became. At first I only thought 
I had noticed that the real writing of books had not appeared in Greece 
before the Seventh Century b.c., and on the basis of historical consider¬ 
ations I believed that Wood , that inspired guesser, had only erred by a 
century and a half; I thought I had a truer sense of the business and art 
of the Greek Rhapsode than that suggested by the bald concept of decla¬ 
mation and pomra enr), composita, facta carmina [“stitched songs, composed, 
made songs”]. I began to consider both points, the late appearance of the 
writing of books and rhapsody , as important for the philosophy of the history of 
human nature in Greece as well. I suspected here and there the obliterated, 
dilapidated traces of a later cementing together of the rhapsodies ; but for a 
long time I could make no progress in this matter. In general, all that 
stood in my papers at that time was a crude outline and sketch of the 
present study. Some time later, my frequent re-readings of Homer brought 
me nearer to the difficulties I had suspected and to their solution by 
simultaneously distancing me all the more from traditional notions. In the 
course of an intensive uninterrupted study of the Iliad , I now saw in the 
Nineteenth Book and the four following ones just as many signs of a mental 
and linguistic tone and character which were new and foreign to the pre¬ 
ceding books, as in the final book, which others had already rendered 
suspect, but on rather trivial grounds. Furthermore I noticed that my 
original feelings could be put into words and that the dissimilarity between 
the first and last books in both works could be conceptualized; I found 
what seemed to me unmistakable traces of the cement which had served 
to combine large rhapsodies, and this starting as early as the Eighth Book of 
the Iliad ; finally I found the Odyssey to be just as inconsistent in itself and 
divergent from the Iliad in many things, modes of thought and customs, 
as the last books of the Iliad were from the first ones. In this way I gradually 
reached the result that the Odyssey too, despite its current form, which is 
harder to disassemble, had been put together out of parts which were not 
originally joined with precision, and that it was either not composed by 
the original author of the Iliad, or was so only in very small part. 

If need be I could use documentary evidence to prove which of these 
discoveries I made before Villoison’s scholia were published and in which 
years I made them. I will recall a single circumstance. In completely distinct 
periods, every time I came in my reading to Od. 4.620, where no one had 
ever expressed the slightest suspicion, I wrote down approximately the 
same thoughts as appear on p. 131 [ch. 30] of my book about that peculiar, 
strikingly harsh juncture. It was only when I was organizing my papers to 
write the Prolegomena that the note cards with similar contents unexpectedly 
flew together; even now they betray the difference in their ages, through 
ink, paper, and handwriting, more clearly than the Homeric songs do. I 
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encountered the same thing with regard to a number of other passages 
in the last books of both works with which I was satisfied at first, when 
making a superficial review. It is only natural that such unexpected chance 
occurrences gave me courage and were a sign that I was not wasting my 
time on empty feelings and fancies. For in the meantime I always occupied 
myself with entirely different sorts of reading and work, and did not rush 
my Homeric matter to the public. Certainly it was not impossible that an 
attachment to old sentiments (which otherwise tends to be characteristic 
only of madmen and quiet country folk) was for once playing a trick upon 
that careful criticism which is indifferent to the results of its investigations. 
For that reason, and because I heartily detest affectation, in writing I 
seldom distinguished my own perceptions from what I had just learned 
from the Venetian scholia . Moreover, this seemed to be of no use whatsoever 
for my readers or for the few connoisseurs of the scholia. The latter know 
anyway that nothing appears there about the unhomeric quality of the last 
books of both works, about the junctures of the Odyssey , and about several 
other similar matters; and the hints that really do appear in the scholia 
would of necessity have been entirely wasted upon anyone who had not 
already come upon the traces of the thing by other paths. I believe that 
Villoisons Prolegomena make the best proof of this. I think that that unselfish 
scholar must himself be struck now by amazement when he realizes how 
much his book contains. . . . 

[234] But why did I hide the most difficult questions in a pile of things 
which are primarily directed to the reconstitution of the text? Why did I 
not even provide a table of contents at the front or a subject index at the 
back so the public would know what the book contained? Perhaps you ask 
these questions; others have asked them already.—Between ourselves: I 
have no truck with what is called the public. It is too fine, too spacious, 
too big for me; I cannot think my way up to it: I only wish not to be 
exposed to its smile of contempt. It was always my wish to be accompanied 
only by learned, calm researchers, by men who are interested in the history 
of the most ancient poetry and human culture, who know the attraction 
of doubts which no locus prohans resolves, and who, finally, are expert in 
a way of treating historical objects which does not make guesses left and 
right (I had almost written, “make messes”) and play hocus-pocus with 
Certainty , Probability , and Possibility so as to transform hypotheses into facts 
and facts into hypotheses at whim. . . . 

[236] Up to now I have especially tested the strength of the external 
grounds. Since this is generally understandable, it seemed most helpful for 
the majority of readers and for the first step without being detrimental to 
the subject itself. But, as I said, one can get around the external grounds if 
necessary, should the internal ones not stand up to examination. And few 
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are willing to consider the point I briefly touched upon on p. 137 [ch. 31]. 
Hence the questions remain: What discrepancies are found among the books 
of the Iliad, which were gradually united for a variety of reasons; and 
likewise in the Odyssey ? Which are the internal traces that compel one to 
conclude that both works were originally not conceived on the plan of 
large and spacious epics, just as a trilogy of plays is not conceived on the 
plan of one tragedy ? Furthermore, why can we no longer assume that both 
works have the same author? 

I certainly need not tell you that these questions must be treated without 
any regard for the customs of rhapsodes and the history of the writing of books . 
They are of exactly the same sort as the questions whether a Platonic 
dialogue or a speech of Demosthenes or Lysias be genuine, i.e. whether it 
belong to the person to whom it has been ascribed since antiquity. In short, 
we must try so far as possible to do for Homer exactly what Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus did for the orators. . . . 

[238] I would also wish that you might protect me against a couple of 
misunderstandings which I have noticed among some of my better readers. 
Here and there, people have read into the book that I sought to make one 
man responsible for the composition of the Homeric songs, one who had 
made the Iliad and Odyssey for us out of scattered fragments: they thought 
that I wished to seize upon Lycurgus, Solon, etc. for this purpose. I do not 
quite understand this; at least I do not know how I could ever have given 
rise to this bizarre opinion, which has long been the object of ridicule. 
Nevertheless I have heard that it is pointed out with benevolent forbear¬ 
ance as a new error in my own little book. 

Not all the readers of Homer can have felt strongly enough how equably 
and uninterruptedly the thread of the events and actions proceeds in the 
whole of both works. Otherwise no one would have doubted that the 
arrangement of the books, with the exception of two or three, bears the 
obvious traces of an intentional continuation by the original author himself. 
I have indicated just this in several passages, most clearly in the Preface to 
the Text. The last decisive question was simply left undecided : Is Homer (the 
first and best singer of Trojan legends), or are the rhapsodes by their patpy) 
[“stitching”], or the collectors , organizers , revisers, or the later correctors and 
critics the principal creators of the great artistic compositions that lie before 
us? Whom do we have to thank for the greater part of this artistry? . . . 


Heyne''s Review of Wolf's Prolegomena ( GGA , 21 November 1795) 

[240] So then, here we would have received the first fruits of the unpar¬ 
alleled industry of Monsieur D’Ansse de Villoison, who has deserved so 
well of literature but for whom we have often felt sorry, since it was his 
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fate merely to do the preliminary work for others, and not to harvest the 
fruits himself. 

It is well known that a critical edition of Homer has been delayed by 
many difficulties, and especially by the fact that none of the older man¬ 
uscripts equipped with the old commentators had yet been collated. This 
could have been done in Leiden, Leipzig, Paris, Rome, where such old 
codices are located; this wish was finally fulfilled by M. de Villoison with 
an edition of the Venetian codex, which appeared in 1788 after long 
anticipation. Here he had gathered together so much material for criticism 
in his Prolegomena that only a reworking of it was now necessary; and we 
have now received a treatment such as could have been expected only 
from a scholar who devotes himself and his acuity entirely to criticism. 
Since, as he himself says, these Prolegomena are intended above all to 
provide a correct conception of Homer’s poems and the genuine and true 
criticism of them, we intend to follow him and give an account of these 
to begin with. 

Since the reviewer, as Prof. W. himself knows, has been occupying him¬ 
self for more than twenty years with a new recension of Homer (admittedly 
with many interruptions and seriously only since the appearance of Vil- 
loison’s Homer) and has done his part to bring many better conceptions 
of Homer into circulation for the first time, he is in a position to evaluate 
what has been achieved here. Hence, when he declares that this work is 
learned, thorough, and excellent, such a judgment cannot be a matter of 
indifference to Professor Wolf. He regrets only that Prof. W., who knows 
quite well how highly the reviewer values his erudition, did not inform 
him openly that he had laid aside other works in order to occupy himself 
with Homer; [the reviewer] would gladly have entrusted to him the whole 
critical part of the work, since this could come into no better hands. But 
the reviewer is willing to resign himself to the fact that every man has his 
own way of acting; it is a pleasure to him to work together to one end with 
Prof. W. even in this way; “this threshhold will receive both,” as Homer 
says [cf. Od. 18.17]. Perhaps it will be of some value for literature itself 
for two scholars to work simultaneously on one object, one which fur¬ 
thermore is such that, even after both of them, there will be material 
enough for future workers. And the whole interpretation [of Homer], like 
the criticism of details, is still a great unworked field. But let us turn to 
the content of the Prolegomena, which we intend to impart in excerpts. 
[What follows is largely Heyne’s epitome of the Prolegomena :] 

A new recension of a classic author is more difficult and laborious than 
merely individual improvements; in Homer, for several reasons, even more 
so, since he was previously so neglected. Short survey of the editions (no 
genetic history). A critical recension is made possible now by Villoison’s 
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edition of the old scholia; from the newer manuscripts, as it is well known, 
there is not much more to hope for (to page xvi [ch. 4]). Now he tells us 
everything he read with an eye to the criticism of Homer, before and after 
the time Villoison’s edition reached us in 1789. The reviewer went along 
the same road and knows full well all its difficulties, but he consoled himself 
with the well-known “a book is not made in any other way” [Martial 1.16]. 
W. intends now to supply a text of Homer, so far as the words, the punc¬ 
tuation, and the accents are concerned, in the form that a Longinus or 
another ancient critic would have demanded it according to the best Al¬ 
exandrian recensions (p. xxi [ch. 7])—with the restriction that W. himself 
is finally required to make: “as far as we can go.” To explain everything, 
he says, belongs in a commentary; but just to show in general the rules 
according to which the emendation of Homer must be performed, he 
wishes to present in a summary fashion the history of the Homeric text 
and to divide it into six ages: I) from the origin of the poems themselves 
(950 b.c.) to Pisistratus, to whom the collection of the two poems, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey , is assigned; II) from then to Zenodotus, who prepared 
the way for the criticism of Homer; III) to Apion; IV) to Longinus and 
Porphyry; V) to Demetrius Chalcondyles; and VI) the last three centuries. 
At the moment the author, as far as we can tell, has stopped while still in 
the third period with Aristarchus and Crates. 

Prof. W. complains that there is so much material which he is working 
on everywhere according to his own method: nevertheless he inserts a long 
justification of criticism on Homer. Upon this follows an even longer 
digression and treatise (pp. xl-cix [chs. 12-25]) upon the first invention 
and introduction of writing in Greece. After everything that has been 
written on this subject, there was nothing new to say; but for the question 
whether the Iliad was composed in writing exactly as we have it, the one 
remark was helpful, that the use of writing was much later than its invention ; 
and this is so for the quite simple reason that the spread of its use depended 
upon more convenient writing materials than were known at first. When 
doubt is expressed—and indeed it has been—whether Homer composed 
his Iliad in writing, the reason for the doubt could not be whether the 
letters of the alphabet were known to the Ionians at that time or could 
have been, but instead whether the use of writing at that time had already 
progressed to the point that large works like an Iliad were written down. 
Historical evidence is entirely lacking, and cannot even be expected from 
those times; hence the question can only be decided by probabilities. But 
there are more arguments of probability for the negative side, so that it 
can now be considered practically the general opinion that Homer did not 
compose his poems in writing—especially as Mr. Merian has just now 
worked out this hypothesis. 
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Prof. W. now provides this hypothesis with support in a careful inves¬ 
tigation which is full of scholarship, erudition, and acuity. He makes a 
number of good observations in passing, as p. lv [ch. 14] on avsOr)Kev k(bv 
[id)v], and on the spuriousness of the well-known inscriptions in the temple 
of Apollo Ismenius. It is also an excellent insight that there must have 
been a certain connection between the spread of writing and the coming 
into fashion of prose, as well as of the literary activity which now followed. 
It is also extremely probable that the use of writing became more general 
in Ionia, then in Sicily and Magna Graecia, perhaps as early as the eighth 
and seventh centuries b.c., but in Athens not until the sixth and fifth 
centuries b.c. Hence the songs were preserved sufficiently at first in the 
memory of the poets. But one will reply at once to this that it is still not 
at all probable that one ancient bard could have taken so many songs as 
the Iliad and Odyssey contain, which he had conceived in memory alone, 
and turned them into one such whole as the two poems make up: for this, 
recording in writing was necessary. 

To the author, the expression of this consideration seems new and dar¬ 
ing; he demonstrates the improbability that Homer might already have 
composed a unified epic, on pp. cix-cxxxviii [chs. 26-31], in a long-winded, 
but learned and acute manner. To the reviewer the matter seemed quite 
simple , and he has always so presented it in lectures. Historical evidence 
for Yes or No is lacking; hence historical probability must decide; and for 
this the rules have been better worked out in our time than the ancient 
grammarians knew them; these latter, just like us, only conjectured, or 
affirmed a conjecture. What is more, all the ancient legends tend in the 
same direction: that in the beginning only individual rhapsodies were sung; 
this corresponds precisely with what we know about the ancient songs of 
the bards, even from Homer: everywhere it is only individual heroes, 
actions, and events which are the subject of a song. The natural course of 
events and of the human spirit gives just about the same result as well; 
and the Cyclic poets, and in more recent times the poems of Ossian, 
illustrate how such individual songs can be combined later into a whole, 
more or less artistically and with genius. 

The few historical facts about Homer’s poems, about their transmission 
to Sparta, and to Athens, at the time of Pisistratus and Solon, where in all 
probability the poems were put down in writing for the first time and 
divided into the two corpora (pp. cxxxviii-clix [chs. 32-35]). The age of 
Pisistratus up to Zenodotus. (Here the reviewer would make several breaks, 
both before Pisistratus and after him; in this period there must have been 
quite large changes in the Homeric poems; among these was one which 
the author did not notice but which is of the greatest importance for 
Homeric meter and criticism, namely the omission of the so-called Aeolic 
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digamma; but to this subject the reviewer will return in the next issue: 
here we are limiting ourselves to what we owe Prof. W.) 

Eight recensions before Zenodotus have become known, according to 
the introduction to Villoison’s collections. About Zenodotus (p. clxxxviii 
[ch. 41]), as a critic about whom we must certainly have a different con¬ 
ception than about a Bentley. Concerning the way in which he treated the 
text of Homer there is still much obscurity; about Aristophanes we know 
even less, and nothing satisfactory about Aristarchus either. Prof. W. has 
listed with admirable scholarly industry the passages in the scholia where 
their names or readings, improvements or criticisms of them are indicated. 
He has placed the services Aristarchus rendered Homer in a very favorable 
light. A bit more about Crates. By the way, Prof. W. has posed most matters 
as problems; hence he requires a reader who works with him through all 
the roundabout paths of Pro and Contra and at the end is in a position 
to decide for himself. 

Since Aristarchus’ recension is the one upon which the whole Homeric 
text, as we have it, is based, Prof. W. has attempted to reconstruct it in the 
new edition—to be sure, only so far as is possible ; for no codex presents it 
with total purity, not even the Venetian, which does not even observe 
analogy, the principle which Aristarchus must have followed if he was self- 
consistent, e.g. in the Ionic omission of the augment. Already in the first 
edition, W. performed a great service by leaving out the nu-movable; it 
certainly does not come from the age of Homer; but what if Aristarchus 
approved it?—W. himself recognizes that a number of incorrect readings 
remained in Aristarchus’ recension, and that for their improvement one 
must go back even further. The reviewer compared Iliad 16 and 17; but 
it would be quite improper for him to go into detail and to indicate passages 
in which his opinion differs from that of Prof. W. or to list verses in which 
metrical mistakes are still to be found. Enough: Prof. W. has provided 
something which we did not have before and which goes far beyond the 
services rendered Homer by Barnes, Clarke, and Ernesti; no age will fail 
to appreciate this beautiful memorial of his critical spirit. We now await 
from him the Aristarchean Odyssey and the second part of the Prolegomena, 
which are certain to give us elucidation and information on many confused 
and obscure matters. 


Letter III. Wolf to Heyne , 

14 December 1795: 

[259] I would be glad to leave aside one passage of your review which 
concerns me personally , if it were not written so very benevolently. You 
regret that I did not candidly give you a report of my studies in Homer. 
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Indeed, you add, you would have been delighted to entrust me with the 
whole critical part of your work. To put it in a nutshell, this statement— 
unintentionally, without question—made a disheartening and shaming 
impression upon me. My only solace is that lack of candor perhaps means 
negligence in letter-writing here. And I have finally gotten used to being 
reproached for this: but no one who knows me has ever yet blamed me 
for any other failure to act directly and candidly. I also think that I was 
acting candidly when I publicly announced that I was undertaking the 
new edition of Homer. The undertaking itself became necessary when the 
first school edition sold out; it came several years sooner than I wished or 
than my other literary projects made convenient. Moreover, had I been 
able to go to work following a predecessor like yourself, then my progress 
would have been different from the very beginning, since I had no lack 
of the necessary materials. But forgive my uncertainty. I never knew or 
believed that you yourself were occupied with a critical work on Homer. 
The general public had always expected an explication of the poet , a so-called 
continuous commentary, although in the Gott. Gel. Anzeigen for 1783, p. 1387, 
you were so stern that you destroyed this expectation almost completely. 
Later I heard, to be sure, that you had really decided to satisfy the in¬ 
creasingly urgent public desire, and that you had already collected all sorts 
of contributions for this purpose. Nevertheless, in my situation I could 
not act differently than I did if I did not wish to violate the publisher’s 
interests and my own. Incidentally, in undertaking my new edition I did 
not have to fear collisions except those of the sort that arose from my 
other occupations. One comes to terms with such collisions most easily if 
one works as a pastime as I do, that is, if one does now this now that in 
order to fill his time properly. 


Heyne’s Report of his lecture on 1 August 1795 at the 
Royal Gottingen Scientific Society 
(GGA, 19 December 1795) 

[262] “On Seeking Out, Judging, and Reconstituting the Ancient Text of 
Homer” was the title of a lecture which Privy Councillor Heyne held at 
one of the meetings of the Society, which has already been reported. Since 
he has never been a friend of preliminary announcements of what he 
intends to do in the future, his intention had not been to speak of this 
and similar matters until a more immediate occasion to do so would be 
provided by his completion of a certain work. Even now he does so un¬ 
willingly, since it comes too early for him. But since he sees that the question 
has been broached sooner [i.e. by Wolf], he feels himself justified in speak¬ 
ing his part too, particularly since it concerns an object about which he 
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already had a certain way of thought thirty years ago. He has expressed 
this in lectures, writings, and in these Anzeigen as well, whenever the subject 
demanded it. Much of this has already been applied to the most ancient 
writers of the Hebrews. 

The common opinion concerning a single Homer and his epic has always 
been subject to serious doubts, and it is easy to doubt once one is directed 
to test common opinions (if only it were just as easy to put something 
certain in their place!). Hence the Privy Councillor never believed that his 
own divergent opinion could cause a sensation ; and he sees himself further 
confirmed by the fact that this opinion agrees in many respects with what 
Professor Wolf has presented at length in his Prolegomena reviewed above 
(in number 186). As he already said then, the matter seemed quite simple 
to him: we have no valid historical testimony about Homer and the earliest 
condition of his poems; we have only legends , and opinions based on those 
legends; but even these legends we do not possess in their primitive purity , 
but instead mingled and embellished with various additions. Even the first 
man who collected them, Theagenes of Rhegium (hence not an Ionian ), lived 
400 years later than Homer is supposed to have lived. Hence what can be 
done here is, without a preconceived opinion, without presumptuousness 
and obstinacy, to discover the earliest form of the legend, to compare it 
with the ancient condition of literature, and to see what results these two 
processes can yield in accordance with the rules of historical probability; 
if we then find that no theory is entirely free of difficulties and objections 
but that some theories have stronger arguments in their favor, then we 
may choose these and let others build their own houses of cards. The 
Homeric poems themselves gain and lose no value, whatever opinion one 
adopts. 


Letter IV. Wolf to Heyne, 

9 January 1796: 

[271] I had thought I could end this business with the two previous letters. 
These two were already heartily unpleasant for me. You must have noticed 
that. The tone you set me by your elegant review was not my own. And 
what is not ours does not fit us well, or turns out poorly. But in truth you 
know how to give your correspondents a second wind. Thus the fact that 
I am writing once again and perhaps yet again is your responsibility; how 
I write is mine. . . . 

[288] We still lack much of what we need to elucidate the history of the 
rhapsodic art, an indispensable part of Greek literature. What was im¬ 
mediately relevant to my purpose was first of all determining the nature 
of paiTTEiv ettt] [“to stitch verses”], an expression which points not towards 
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finishing but towards artificially combining and arranging ; secondly, that this 
art, like rhapsodic performance in general, had to be learnt and practised 
in schools of some sort (poetry had these earlier than philosophy), in a way 
not too detrimental to the preservation of the songs; finally, how the mode 
of singing of these representatives of the older bards quite naturally con¬ 
fused, obscured, and totally destroyed many other Homers whose names 
were once famous. Most of this, admittedly, is based upon reasoning by 
analogy; but you will concede that sometimes in the series of secure his¬ 
torical data this achieves a degree of certainty such as the twenty-three 
dagger thrusts which killed Julius Caesar scarcely have. And brief as I was, 
especially here, nevertheless the general direction of the whole is so easy 
to perceive that every thoughtful reader should be led as far as the matter 
allows. 

You were among these thoughtful readers. I am also willing to believe 
that, in certain points concerning the rhapsodes and other Homeric issues, 
you saw further than Dresig and his like. I myself find one good and true 
remark in the Introduction to Homer composed of notes from your lectures. 
You gave a hint about how the rhapsodes mocked by Plato were to be 
distinguished from the older ones. But about those central matters you 
said nothing, or something false: e.g. about the name of the rhapsodes, 
on which everything hangs. I repeat to you your own words on this subject, 
as I find them; they are a paradigm of cautious philological reasoning: 
“People tend to speculate a lot about the derivation of the word pai/fwSo? 
[“rhapsode”]. The grammarians made a false derivation, as though it 
meant the Staff-singers, from paf 38 o<; [“staff”]. For they held a staff while 
they declaimed. But such a derivation is grammatically impossible. [Is it? 
FAW] It must come from pcbrao rrfv (odrjv, i.e. to sew together , that is, one 
who puts verses together rather than making them. But this too does not 
fit. Hence to make or compose songs or verses', in the oldest period of the 
language, pairreiv [“to stitch”] means the same as ixpaivEiv [“to weave”]: 
but this too is not quite right, although it is already better. The rhapsodes 
did not actually make the verses, but only declaimed. Consequently the 
most correct seems: 6 aeidoov panra, singing composed verses .” So that’s it! 
Singing composed verses: he who sings made verses! And what then was the 
term for those who sang unmade verses?—More or less the same result of 
this cautious scholarly reasoning you bestowed upon the general public in 
1791 on p. 109 in the addenda to your Pindar edition, after you set out 
a sequence of words that certainly, even without my note on p. 107 of the 
Prolegomena [ch. 25], would remain forever new. Then you continue, u The 
words pairra £77-17 [“stitched verses”] seem to be used in various ways: first, since 
pcaTTELv £77-17 is to make or compose verses (where ever might it mean that?); 
second, since they used to recite the different parts, £7777 [“verses”], of the Iliad 
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which they had memorized one after another ” that is, according to Solon’s rule. 
That is all. You seem nowhere to have taken the slightest notice of the 
other points mentioned above. 

On the other hand I cannot tell whether you interpreted the reports of 
the collection of Homer by the Pisistratids in the same sense as that to which I 
was accidentally led at first glance. Apparently not. At least in that case 
you would, by an inevitable association of ideas, have hit upon notions 
about the Cyclic poets different from those you presented in the Excursus 
to your Virgil edition and repeated in the notes on p. 45 of your edition 
of Proclus ’ Chrestomathy. In both places you speak of the epic cycle as a 
collection made by grammarians , hence not until the Alexandrian period. 
But about the Homeric arrangement you did not utter a word anywhere, 
neither in your writings, so far as I know them, nor in your lectures. Hence 
everything sounded just as it did in Rasters well-known little book. Instead, 
you provide us with introductory observations concerning the whole of 
Homers epic poems , dealing with great action, great designs, great passions, great 
dangers, great obstacles, great sentiments, about astonishment and admiration, 
knots and illusion and beginning and middle and end of the epic poem ; where 
I found your first Disquisition before the Aeneid and dear old Batteux in 
person; together with an appendix on the duration of the actions in the 
Iliad, according to a Memoire of the Academy of Inscriptions’, also a work about 
the topography of Troy, one in which one could still see the trouble it had 
cost you. In short: we have never read a syllable of yours in writings or 
heard one in lectures about how the rhapsodies and so-called poems might 
have looked before Pisistratus. 

It is also possible that you presented other ideas at another time, perhaps 
ones that contradicted one another; or certain modes of thought were ex¬ 
pressed precisely in those sessions from which I was absent. Fortunately, 
your recent writings do not leave us in the lurch. Throughout the most 
recent one, Lechevalier’s Trip to Troy, there are many things which one would 
not expect from your present explanations to find in 1792. In this book 
you speak, just as before, about the epic poet Homer —once, in fact (p. 269), 
about him as high epic, and that a propos of a point that has enough 
similarity with the story of the Tower of Babel to make Moses too into a 
high epic author. But what I cannot understand at all is how you could 
seek a self-consistent topography in the Iliad until 1792 and—according 
to your own testimony—make so many fruitless attempts in this matter, 
when you discovered in that work, according to your current expression, 
interpolations of whole rhapsodies by different singers. One who has dis¬ 
covered the latter absolutely cannot seek the former, at least in the way that 
you did. Only after I had convinced myself, by an incessant study of the 
connected complete songs and of the history of the text, of the existence 
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of interpolations of whole rhapsodies (not merely of the last book of each poem) 
was I able to draw the firm conclusion that much larger discrepancies than 
now remain about the locale must have been effaced by the smoothing 
hands of the revisers. Only then was I able to express (on p. 134 [ch. 31, 
n. 99]) the well-intended wish that no one should any longer trouble himself to 
go to Troy on account of the Iliad. The remark is simple , and, if made earlier, 
would have left many wanderers and researchers in peace. 

The high epic poet Homer brings me back to the subject of your Virgil 
edition, from which nevertheless I remind you of only one passage, which 
I really had before my very eyes. It is the one in which, both in the larger 
editions and in the smaller ones, in all four impressions (pp. xxi, xxviii, 
360, 355), you speak of the elegance and the beautiful weaving of the 
episodes into the main action. You add concerning Homer: Out of the whole 
course of the Trojan War he selected one hero, one action, and in this way he was 
able to make the right use of countless other things drawn from the history of that 
war to adorn and amplify his plot. Do you now understand my passage on p. 
117 [ch. 27], one act, one hero selected, everything else I suppose shrewdly 
interposed for the sake of ornament ? If at that time I had had available your 
Letter on a New Edition of Homer , pp. 15 and 19 could easily have tempted 
me into several similar I supposed. For there too you enjoin the future 
editor of Homer to pay attention to the epic poem's nature, plan, rules and 
concentration on a single main action. But how can all that agree with the 
lecture you just recently laid away in the archive, in which you find it most 
improbable to see in such old poems so many individual actions, subordinated, 
introduced as episodes, parts that do not belong to the main action, that can be 
placed in groups etc.? In which you say: Everything inclines to the side of the 
hypothesis that the great poem, the Iliad, only grew later out of individual songs ? 
By this duplicity you put your readers and adherents into extraordinary 
confusion. Should they now trust your most recent lecture, even before it 
has been printed, or the Virgil that has been reprinted several times? 
Certainly, many people will find your real opinion on this subject crucial 
to their peace of mind. 

I add to this a passage from your Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen (for you 
refer to this too), a passage which I may at least have had vaguely in mind 
when on p. 119 [ch. 27] I pointed to the absence of an announcement of the 
contents which covered the plan of the Iliad more fully. I wrote: It would be 
absurd to claim that such accuracy was too meticulous for the age of Homer etc. 
The momentary censure is, as you see, meant in general for the reader; 
but perhaps it refers to the words with which you answered a scholar who 
solved the aesthetic doubts about Iliad 24 with a new explanation of the 
first verses: “One should not expect or require of poets to indicate the 
contents of an epic narrative with the exactitude of an epitomizer. Homer 
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merely expresses himself in general terms: he says that he wishes to sing 
the wrath of Achilles with the defeats that resulted after his withdrawal 
from the army. Let one twist his words as one will: more than that he does 
not say. Here too one expects from Homer the artistry and exactitude of 
an Alexandrian poet, which he cannot and should not have.” So you 
wrote—when do you think?—in May 1792 on p. 843 of the Anzeigen. In 
December 1795 of the same Anzeigen, pp. 202ff., the common opinion that 
one man designed two poems of this compass in the most artistic possible 
manner seems to you most improbable ; and the large-scale plan of the Iliad 
seems improbable; the unity of this plan itself seems capable of enormous 
restrictions and exceptions: ; and you mention as a reason not only the inartistic 
plans of the Cyclic poets and the like but also this: “that now not even the 
first announcement fits it any more; for far more things are now contained in 
the Iliad than are announced ” Now indeed! But this is precisely how things 
stood in May 1792. 

But we have not yet reached the limit. It would be strange if you had 
not laid claim to the elegances of the episodes from your Virgil edition for 
the longest time. You did this, perhaps for the last time, in an Anzeige of 
1793, p. 1143, which led you to the historical plan of Herodotus. “Herodotus’ 
way of arranging the manifold material of history episodically led, by its 
similarity to Homer's epic poetry , early to the remark that Herodotus had 
followed Homer in this.” But here by Homer's epic poetry you presumably 
mean the later AiaarKsvr) [“revision”] which the historian had available in 
his own age. For by this time the Venetian scholia had already reached us; 
by now it was gradually becoming high time to accept the opinion diverging 
from all your earlier statements. Since the middle of 1793 you have gone 
about this as can be seen; two years before the oft-mentioned lecture before 
the Society!—I do not contradict this: I am only pleased that at that time 
my edition was already being printed and that its introduction had already 
been written in its present form. I say in its present form. I should like to 
have seen how the Prolegomena would have been received in the earlier 
German version in which the editor of the Journal von undfilr Deutschland 
in the fifth issue of 1784 had promised it, or in which four years earlier 
a Berlin scholar, to whom I had offered a single manuscript about it for 
publication and who by a negative answer on 16 May 1780 became the 
first occasion for a lengthy delay, had become acquainted with its outlines. 
This will provide you with an explanation of the note on p. 113 [ch. 26, 
n. 84], where however the two figures should read 1779 and 1780. 

But for a long time already I have become disgusted with these figures 
and dates. Yet they were necessary here. It would be more pleasant to take 
a stroll into the so-called higher criticism , if only my business with this lower 
one had not so exhausted me. Indeed, it would be a higher problem to 
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consider whether you have been able to progress to the firm modes of 
thought of the lecture. It is not as though an extraordinary exertion of 
the spirit and distance from all those preoccupations, the quantity of which 
you always complain about, were necessary for this: as far as I know, you 
have never given any illustration of such matters anywhere, even before 
your preoccupied period. With regard to the interpolation of Zaleucus’ 
and Charondas’ fragments you came almost a century too late to—part of 
the explanation. In this matter the old grammarians seem to have gone 
further, even though in their age the rules of historical probability had 
not been elaborated so well as in the last thirty years. 

In the history of the arts and sciences of antiquity, as in dogmatic the¬ 
ology, certain points of view thoroughly obstruct the path to genuinely 
historical research. The most pernicious of such opinions are those which 
attempt to adapt antiquity to our taste, our scholarly desires and artistic 
ideas. It does not seem that this was your mistake with Homer. For you 
have often reminded us that ancient poets must be read as ancient poets. 
Some people indeed consider this reminder to be one of the greatest 
services you have rendered, although you yourself rightly remark in the 
Gottingen Commentationes (8 [1777] 34) that it is self-evident and has been suf¬ 
ficiently pointed out by many. It becomes harder when it is a question of how. Here, 
precisely with regard to the how, you made a couple of false steps at the 
very beginning which by necessity led you constantly astray from the cor¬ 
rect viewpoint later on. One was that you supposed that the crude singers 
after Linus, Orpheus , etc. had by their shorter songs as it were prepared 
the way for the great prophet of the true epic poem, Homer. He too, 
admittedly, had not quite understood the essential rules of the art, but 
had by mere feeling or clear-sightedness progressed to the point of artis¬ 
tically interweaving main and secondary actions and of creating the two 
works from which Aristotle had derived the most perfect theory and all 
later poets of the same genre had derived the model for their poems.— 
Perhaps you did not use these precise terms; but your Virgil edition, wher¬ 
ever one opens it, breathes forth exactly the same spirit. 

Second: you supposed that this same Homer “for the purpose of poetic 
artifice, in accordance with the essence of epic narrative , made a felicitous change 
in mythology. He took the fables, that earlier had served as the veils for 
philosophical doctrines, the symbolical modes of thought of the earlier 
poets, and let them appear as real facts and old historical events, in order 
to keep the marvellous and the imagination in tension.” You praised this 
everywhere, in writings and in lectures, and called it a splendid, pleasing, 
thoughtful invention. You thought knowledge of it very useful in all inter¬ 
pretation, even including the oldest Hebrew authors. I would have called 
it only a great change. It is so great that no bard could ever have thought 
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of it—far greater than when nowadays, inversely, interpreters make phil¬ 
osophical doctrines out of old events; so great that, if Homer had made it, 
he would have had to be a giant who surpassed the whole mode of thought 
of his age. How can it be called a pleasing , thoughtful invention to present 
the old national fables in a different sense than earlier singers had done, 
as though they were new? It would be easier to call such a trick unpleasant 
and thoughtless: thoughtless , inasmuch as Homer either had not seen the 
deeper philosophical thought of his predecessors or had sacrificed it out 
of a mania for his beloved epic poem; unpleasing , for he thereby imposed 
upon his good-natured contemporaries a series of tall tales and bugbears 
which supported nasty pagan antiquity for so many centuries. Hence the 
invention ought to have been called unhappy : though, to be sure, unique of 
its kind. Because of this last circumstance you seem in the last Virgil edition 
(Disquis. I to the Aeneid : p. xxvi in the large edition, p. 353 in the small 
one) to set the attention of the student more strongly into motion with 
that successit ecce homerus [and lo then came homer]. But you have 
recounted the same thing to us in the Comment, de origine et causis fabularum 
Homeri in the eighth volume of the Novi Comment. Soc. Reg. Gott., in the 
Preface to Heraclitus ’ Allegories , in the Anzeigen of these and other writings 
and in so many other places that I am too exhausted to list them all now. 

I am— 


W. 
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i. Wolf and His Context 

Wolf’s attack on the unity of Homer was only one episode, though a central 
one, in the creation of modern classical scholarship in Germany between 
ca. 1770 and ca. 1830. The reader who wishes to explore the wider context 
within which Wolf did his work can begin with the standard surveys of 
the history of classical scholarship: J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Schol¬ 
arship (Cambridge, 1903-8); U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, History of 
Classical Scholarship [1921], tr. A. Harris, ed. H. Lloyd-Jones (London, 
1982); and R. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship from 1300 to 1830 
(Oxford, 1976), best consulted in the revised German edition, Die Klassische 
Philologie von Petrarca bis Mommsen (Munich, 1982). For the history of tex¬ 
tual criticism and editorial technique before and after Wolf see E. J. Ken¬ 
ney, The Classical Text (Berkeley, 1974); and S. Timpanaro, La genesi del 
metodo del Lachmann, new ed. (Padua, 1981). And for the specific cultural, 
political and institutional setting within which the German philologists 
worked, see in general H. Butterfield, Man on His Past (reprinted Boston, 
i960); P. H. Reill, The German Enlightenment and the Rise of Historicism 
(Berkeley, 1975); C. Diehl, Americans and German Scholarship, iyyo-i8jo 
(New Haven and London, 1978); and C. E. McClelland, State, Society and 
University in Germany, ijoo-1914 (Cambridge, 1980). More penetrating 
than Diehl and more attentive to the problems of the philologists than 
McClelland is R. S. Turner, “The Prussian Universities and the Concept 
of Research,” Internationales Archiv filr Sozialgeschichte der deutschen Literatur 
5 (1980), 68-93; a recent monograph of critical importance on the content 
of German scholarship is A. D. Momigliano, New Paths of Classicism in the 
Nineteenth Century (History and Theory, Beiheft 21, 1982). 

The history of the other scholarly disciplines that Wolf drew upon can 
also be followed up in standard works. E. S. Shaffer, “Kubla Khan ” and the 
Fall of Jerusalem (Cambridge, 1975), and J. L. Kugel, Parallelism in Biblical 
Poetry (New Haven and London, 1980) offer informative and insightful 
discussions of eighteenth-century Old Testament scholarship. W. G. Rum¬ 
mers The New Testament: The History of The Investigation of Its Problems (Lon¬ 
don, 1973) is a rich survey, supported by lavish quotations from the sources. 
B. M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, 
and Restoration, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1968), though detailed and sensible, must 
be supplemented and corrected from Timpanaro’s La genesi del metodo del 
Lachmann. 
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These works provide an adequate orientation into theology, the field 
that was crucial for Wolf. Many other areas of eighteenth-century learning 
may also have had an impact upon him. For the general development of 
historical thought and method, Reill and Butterfield (cited above) are 
excellent. For a perceptive and erudite study of medieval scholarship— 
including the earliest serious work on medieval poetry—see L. Gossman, 
Medievalism and the Ideologies of the Enlightenment (Baltimore, 1968). And 
for the growth of interest in the carmina that supposedly transmitted the 
early history of Rome—an area of scholarship that probably affected, and 
was definitely affected by, Wolf—see A. D. Momigliano, “Perizonius, Nie¬ 
buhr and the Character of Early Roman Tradition,” in his Essays in Ancient 
and Modern Historiography (Oxford, 1977). Finally, for the study of Roman 
Law—a discipline in which the creation of a history of one central text, 
the Digest , was a vital concern of eighteenth-century scholarship—see B. 

H. Stolte, Jr., Henrik Brenkman (1681-1736): Jurist and Classicist (Groningen, 
1981). 

Wolf himself has never ceased to attract attention. Mark Pattison’s 1865 
essay on his life and work remains unsurpassed as an evocation of Wolf’s 
personality and impact (Essays by the Late Mark Pattison [Oxford, 1889], v °l- 

I, pp. 337-414). Three rich and well-documented recent essays illuminate 
the tension between historicism and classicism in Wolf: M. Fuhrmann, 
“Friedrich August Wolf,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fur Literaturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte 33 (1959), 187-236; A. Horstmann, “Die ‘Klassische 
Philologie’ zwischen Humanismus und Historismus. Friedrich August Wolf 
und die Begriindung der modernen Altertumswissenschaft,” Berichte zur 
Wissenschaftsgeschichte 1 (1978), 51-70; and D. Lanza, “Friedrich August 
Wolf: L’antico e il classico,” Belfagor 36 (1981), 529-53. B. Hemmerdinger 
has stressed Wolf’s originality in tracing the history of a text in “Philologues 
de jadis,” Belfagor 32 (1977), 496-506; G. Broccia has denied Wolf’s orig¬ 
inality in analyzing Homer in La questione Omerica (Florence, 1979), 22-31. 
For efforts to set Wolf’s Homeric scholarship into a wide context without 
denying its considerable novelty, see M. Murrin, The Allegorical Epic (Chi¬ 
cago, 1980), 189-96; and A. Grafton, “Prolegomena to Friedrich August 
Wolf,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 44 (1981), 109-29. And 
for a vast fund of texts and information, still in part unstudied, see the 
great edition of Wolf’s correspondence by S. Reiter, Friedrich August Wolf: 
Ein Leben in Briefen, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1935; supplementary volume, 1956). 


2. The Homeric Question 

Wolf, of course, was only one of the legion of scholars and critics who 
have taken a passionate interest in Homer. In particular, during the 
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seventeenth- and eighteenth-century debates usually referred to as the 
Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns, Homer had served as a sort of 
litmus test; views about the sort of poetry he wrote and the sort of society 
he wrote for tended to define a critic’s stance on a much wider and deeper 
range of intellectual issues. These debates are summed up in K. Simon- 
suuri’s well-informed if unexciting Homer's Original Genius (Cambridge, 
1979), which helpfully assembles the vast secondary literature that has 
appeared since G. Finsler wrote his classic survey, Homer in der Neuzeit 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1912). Two detailed and incisive monographs are 
N. Hepp, Homere en France au XVII e sitcle (Paris, 1968); and Th. Bleicher, 
Homer in der deutschen Literatur (1450-1740) (Stuttgart, 1972). 

After the Prolegomena appeared, the Homeric question became the most 
contentious of all philological problems, as it had long been the most 
contentious of critical ones. The German philologists who grew up in 
Wolf’s shadow tried to carry out the analysis of which he had stopped 
short. They cut the Iliad and Odyssey up into dozens of hypothetical shorter 
source poems, agreeing on the validity of the method as strongly as they 
disagreed on its specific results. Some English scholars agreed. Others, 
innocent of historical method but trained to a high level of linguistic and 
poetic sensitivity, fought to save the unity of the poems. After Schliemann’s 
discoveries in Greece and Asia Minor, which seemed to confirm the his¬ 
toricity of the Trojan War, and World War I, which seemed to some to 
cast doubts on the validity of German culture in general and German 
scholarship in particular, Unitarian views became more prominent within 
the philological profession and found some assent within Germany. Since 
the 1920s, finally, Homeric scholarship has been enriched by the discov¬ 
eries of Milman Parry and his students. Developing an insight of Gottfried 
Hermann and studying the oral poetry still composed in Yugoslavia, they 
showed through Homer’s repetitive use of formulas in given metrical po¬ 
sitions that he came from a tradition of oral composition of verse. We now 
have a far clearer understanding than Wolf could of the problems involved 
in reconstructing the historical background before which Homer must be 
set, the social world portrayed in his poems, and the very different social 
world for which they were composed. 

Yet disagreement persists on crucial points. Reputable scholars disagree 
sharply on whether the authors of the Iliad and Odyssey were literate, on 
the extent to which both poems draw on earlier sources, and on the extent 
to which they have suffered interpolation and corruption. Unitarians and 
analysts still devastate one another in the classical journals. And some 
points that seemed obvious in earlier times—like the spuriousness of Iliad 
10 or Odyssey 24—are once again the subjects of dispute. 

The development of opinion on these and other points can be followed 
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in a number of attractive surveys: R. C. Jebb, Homer (5th ed., Glasgow, 
1894); E. R. Dodds, “Homer,” in Fifty Years (and Twelve) of Classical Schol¬ 
arship , ed. M. Platnauer (Oxford, 1968); H. L. Lorimer, “Homer and the 
Art of Writing: A Sketch of Opinion between 1713 and 1939,” American 
Journal of Archaeology 52 (1948), 11-23; J. L. Myres, Homer and His Critics 
(London, 1958); Broccia, La questione Omerica (cited in sect. 1 above). The 
best general introduction to the field remains A Companion to Homer , ed. 
A. Wace and F. Stubbings (London, 1962). For Milman Parry see especially 
his Homeric papers, collected in The Making of Homeric Verse (Oxford, 
1971); the introduction, by A. Parry, is one of the best surveys of the 
Homeric question in general as well as a fine introduction to M. Parry’s 
work. 


5. Ancient Scholarship in Modern Scholarship 

The persuasiveness of Wolf’s analysis of the Venice scholia seems at first 
to have deterred anyone else from retracing his steps. In the 1830s, how¬ 
ever, his admirer Karl Lehrs worked through the A scholia anew. He 
resolved them, far more consistently than Wolf had done, into their con¬ 
stituent elements; and he inferred from them that Wolf had misjudged 
the Alexandrian critics. Aristarchus, he suggested, had not been the elegant 
man of letters Wolf described, bent on improving the Homeric poems, but 
a diligent and systematic textual critic, engaged in collation and emen¬ 
dation at a professional level. This view was more attractive than Wolf’s: 
insofar as it implied that Aristarchus had systematically relied on the oldest 
available manuscripts and honestly reported their readings, it also implied 
that modern textual critics could reconstruct the text as it had been before 
Aristarchus and his cohorts went to work. Such helpful and optimistic 
views held the field—especially in Homeric studies—from Lehrs’s time 
until fairly recently, and still have competent adherents. 

Since late in the nineteenth century a reaction has been growing. The 
new evidence of Greek papyri, though multiplying the sources of infor¬ 
mation about the textual history of Homer, has tended to contradict Lehrs’s 
view of the Alexandrians. And the reevaluation of Hellenistic culture 
brought about by Rudolf Pfeiffer and others has tended to support Wolf’s 
view of the nature of Hellenistic textual criticism. The Alexandrians, 
though diligent workers and original scholars, were basically men of letters 
(and sometimes poets) rather than professional researchers. They cor¬ 
rected Homer’s errors of taste and language against their own up-to-date 
standards of refinement as eagerly as they emended the blunders of his 
scribes. 

These difficult subjects can be pursued in a number of recent secondary 
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works. L. D. Reynolds and N. G. Wilson offer a concise and judicious 
survey in chapter 1 of Scribes and Scholars (2d ed. Oxford, 1974), now 
available in a revised French translation (Paris, 1984). E. G. Turner weaves 
an eloquent description of Alexandrian techniques of textual criticism into 
his standard work, Greek Papyri (Oxford, 1968); P. M. Fraser builds a full 
and original history of Alexandrian scholarship into his great re-creation 
of its social and institutional setting, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford, 1972). 
Rudolf Pfeiffer focuses his History of Classical Scholarship from the Beginnings 
to the End of the Hellenistic Age (Oxford, 1968) on the study of Homer; and 
N. G. Wilson traces the afterlife of Alexandrian methods in the age of the 
scholiasts and Eustathius in Scholars of Byzantium (London, 1983). 

The central question addressed by Wolf in the last third of the Prole- 
gomena , the nature of Alexandrian criticism, is in many ways inextricably 
linked to two other questions, that of the formation of the extant collections 
of Homeric scholia and that of the transmission of the text of Homer itself. 
A vast amount of information on ancient (and modern) Homeric schol¬ 
arship is helpfully synthesized in H. W. Clarke, Homer's Readers (Newark, 
Del., 1981). The transmission of Homer is discussed in a number of works. 
J. A. Davison’s chapter in A Companion to Homer (cited in sect. 2 above) 
provides a useful introduction. The earliest surviving texts of Homer are 
assembled, with an excellent introduction, in S. West, The Ptolemaic Papyri 
of Homer (Cologne, 1967). The sources for the history of the text are 
conveniently collected in T. W. Allen, Homer: The Origins and the Trans¬ 
missions (Oxford, 1924). The best account of the relationship between Al¬ 
exandrian scholarship and the subsequent transmission of Homer is that 
of G. Pasquali, Storia della tradizione e critica del testo (2d ed. Florence, 1962), 
201-41. Two recent articles, more technical in nature, should also be men¬ 
tioned here. M. Haslam, “Apollonius Rhodius and the Papyri,” Illinois 
Classical Studies 3 (1978), 47-73, discusses the relationship between the 
papyri of Apollonius and the medieval tradition; his comments are equally 
relevant to the transmission of Homer. Nigel Wilson, “Scoliasti e com- 
mentatori,” Studi classici e orientali 33 (1983), 83-112, provides an excellent 
brief introduction to the nature and transmission of Greek scholia. 

The problems regarding the extant scholia to the Iliad are extremely 
complex and not easily accessible to the nonexpert. The recent edition by 
H. Erbse, Scholia Craeca in Homeri Iliadem (Berlin, 1969-83), against which 
we have corrected Wolf’s citations, could have been improved by adding 
the so-called Scholia Didymi , some of which are in fact found in all the 
major Byzantine collections of scholia; for the problem, see the brief dis¬ 
cussion in N. G. Wilson’s review of Erbse’s first volume in GGA 224 (1972), 
1 f. The scholia omitted by Erbse are most readily found in the nineteenth- 
century editions of the three major manuscripts (known generally as A, 
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B, and T) made by Dindorf and Maass. Some of the problems regarding 
the origins of the A scholia and their relationship to Alexandrian schol¬ 
arship are discussed by Pfeiffer at various points in his History ; for more 
detailed analysis, see H. Erbse, Beitrdge zur Ueberlieferung der Iliasscholien , 
Zetemata 24 (Munich, i960); and M. van der Valk, Researches on the Text 
and Scholia of the “Iliad” (Leiden, 1963-64). 

The reader in search of further information about the Jewish scholarly 
tradition that so interested Wolf will find helpful introductions to the field 
in the articles by S. Talmon, in The Cambridge History of the Bible , vol. 1, ed. 
P. R. Ackroyd and C. F. Evans (Cambridge, 1970), 159-99; and B. J. 
Roberts, in The Cambridge History of the Bible , vol. 2, ed. G.W.H. Lampe 
(Cambridge, 1969), 1-26. J. Weingreen discusses the assumptions of the 
Masoretes as well as many specific examples of their work in his Introduction 
to the Critical Study of the Text of the Hebrew Bible (Oxford, 1982). No one 
has yet carried out the comparative study of Masoretes and Alexandrians 
that Wolf called for. For some helpful remarks see S. Lieberman, Hellenism 
in Jewish Palestine (New York, 1950), 28-37, and M. Greenberg, “The Sta¬ 
bilization of the Text of the Hebrew Bible . . . fJournal of the American 
Oriental Society 76 (1956) = The Canon and Masorah of the Hebrew Bible: An 
Introductory Reader , ed. S. Z. Leiman (New York, 1974), 317-18, 325-26. 
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This is a highly selective index of names of individuals, historical and mythological, 
to whom Wolf devotes some attention in the text or the notes. Dates are given (a.d. 
unless otherwise noted) and unfamiliar names are briefly identified, with a view to 
clarifying Wolf’s allusions. References are to Wolf’s chapter and footnote numbers. 


Aelian (c. 170-235), Stoic sophist, ex- 
cerptor, and collector of miscellanea: 
chs. 25, 32, 33 

Aeschines (c. 397-322 b.c.) Athenian 
orator: ch. 11, n. 7 
Aeschrion of Samos (late fourth cen¬ 
tury b.c.?), poet of iambic narratives 
and epigrams: ch. 41 
Aeschylus (525/4-456 b.c.): ch. 14 
Alcibiades (c. 450-404 b.c.), Athenian 
politician and general: ch. 37 
Alexander the Great (356-323 b.c.): 
ch. 40 and n. 47 

Allacci, Leone (Leo Allatius, 1586- 
1669), Chian scholar who rose to 
head the Vatican library and wrote a 
learned compilation De patria Homeri 
(1640): ch. 32, n. 4; ch. 33 
Alter, Karl Franz (1749-1804), Vien¬ 
nese Jesuit and pioneering student 
of Greek and Slavonic manuscripts. 
His Iliad (1789-90) gave the text of 
Allen’s Vi 2 and listed variants from 
five other Vienna manuscripts: ch. 

4; pt. 2, ch. 1 

Ammonius (second century b.c.), pupil 
and successor of Aristarchus as head 
of the Alexandrian library: chs. 47, 
49 

Amphion, mythological musician who 
helped build the walls of Thebes by 
moving the stones with the sound of 
his lyre: ch. 14 

Anacreon of Teos (sixth century b.c.), 
lyric poet: ch. 34 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (c. 500- 
c.428 b.c.), pre-Socratic philosopher 
who also discussed the ethical con¬ 
tent of Homer’s poetry: ch. 36 
Anaxarchus (fourth century b.c.), phi¬ 
losopher who accompanied Alex¬ 
ander the Great in Asia: ch. 40 


Antimachus of Colophon (fl. c. 400 
b.c.), forerunner of the Alexandrian 
poet-scholars, author of epic and 
elegiac poems and editor of Homer: 
39 > 40 

Antiochus Soter (324-261 b.c.), son 
and successor of Seleucus I, patron 
of the poet and scholar Aratus (q.v.): 
ch. 41 

Apion (fl. c. 25), grammarian, pupil of 
Didymus, successor to Theon as 
head of the Alexandrian library: ch. 
7; pt. 2, ch. 1. Cf. Josephus 
Apollodorus of Athens (second cen¬ 
tury b.c.), scholar, pupil of Aristar¬ 
chus, author of works on chronol- 
ogy, geography, and mythology: chs. 
17, n. 32; 18 and n. 36; 19 and n. 

49 

Apollonius (first century), compiler of 
a Homeric lexicon based partly on 
Aristarchus and extant in abridged 
form: ch. 42; pt. 2, ch. 1 
Apollonius Dyscolus (second century), 
celebrated Alexandrian grammarian, 
famous also for obscurity and inel¬ 
egance: ch. 3 

Apollonius of Rhodes (third century 
b.c.), poet and scholar, pupil of Cal¬ 
limachus; successor to Zenodotus as 
head of the Alexandrian library; au¬ 
thor of the Argonautica and other 
works in verse and prose: chs. 8, 12, 
41, 47, 50; pt. 2, ch. 1 
Aratus (c. 315-240/39 b.c.), poet and 
scholar, member of the court of An¬ 
tiochus Soter, author of the didactic 
poem Phaenomena and editor of the 
Odyssey : ch. 39, n. 42; 41 and n. 56 
Ariosto, Ludovico (1474-1533), Italian 
poet, author of Orlando Furioso : 
ch. 49 
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Aristarchus (c. 217-145 b.c.), pupil and 
successor of Aristophanes of Byzan¬ 
tium as head of the Alexandrian li¬ 
brary; editor and commentator on 
Homer and other poets: chs. 9, 11, 

25. 3 1 ’ 33 and n - 9 . 34 . 36, 38, 

42 - 5 1 

Aristeas, purported Jewish author of a 
Greek letter narrating the apocry¬ 
phal story of the translation of the 
Old Testament from Hebrew to 
Greek by seventy (or seventy-two) 
scholars in the third century b.c.: 
ch. 33 

Aristonicus (late first century b.c.), Al¬ 
exandrian grammarian, author of 
works on Aristarchus’ critical signs 
and Homeric commentaries: ch. 50 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (c. 257-180 
b.c.), scholar, successor of Eratos¬ 
thenes as head of the Alexandrian 
library; editor and commentator on 
Homer: chs. 31, 38, 39, 42, 44, 45, 
47-5i 

Aristotle (384-322 b.c.): chs. 6; 11 and 
n. 7; 17; 26, n. 82; 27, n. 85; 28 and 
n. 89; 29 and n. 91; 31; 36; 37; 38, 
n. 36; 39> 4o; pt. 2, ch.i 
Athenaeus (fl. third century), author 
of the Deipnosophistae (“The Learned 
Banquet”), a miscellaneous collection 
of excerpts, fragments, and discus¬ 
sions relating to various aspects of 
banqueting: ch. 49 and n. 49 
Aubignac, Francois Hedelin d’ (1604- 
1676), French lawyer and literary 
critic; early analyst of Homer: ch. 

26, n. 84 

Ausonius, Decimus Magnus (fourth 
century), scholar, poet, and rhetori¬ 
cian; imperial tutor and member of 
the western court: chs. 43, n. 70; 46 

Barnes, Joshua (1645-1712), Cam¬ 
bridge Greek professor and editor 
of a long-standard text of Homer 
(1711): chs. 3; 8; 10; 11, n. 7; 30 
and n. 99; 49, n. 45; pt. 2, ch. 1 
Batteux, Charles (1713-1780), French 
philosopher and aesthetician: ch. 29 
Bentley, Richard (1662-1742), Profes¬ 
sor of Divinity and Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; probably Eng¬ 
land’s greatest classical scholar: chs. , 
14 and n. 18; 26, n. 84; 46; pt. 2, 
ch. 1 


Bergler, Stephan (1680-1740?), Ger¬ 
man Hellenist who worked chiefly as 
a printer’s corrector and apparently 
converted to Islam. While working 
on Lederlin’s Homer (1707) he 
saw—but did not systematically 
use—two important manuscripts: 
ch. 3 

Brunck, Richard Francois Philippe 
(1729-1803), Alsatian Hellenist and 
editor of standard editions of several 
Greek poetic texts. His Apollonius 
Rhodius appeared in 1780: ch. 8 
Buxtorf, Johannes (1564-1629), and 
Johannes, Jr. (1599-1664), Protestant 
divines who maintained that the Ma- 
soretic text of the Hebrew Bible was 
divinely inspired, letter for letter: 
ch. 3 

Cadmus, mythical founder of Thebes 
and introducer of writing into 
Greece: chs. 14; 16; 19; 20, n. 50 
Cadmus of Miletus (?), author of his¬ 
tory of Ionia, considered in antiquity 
the oldest Greek historian, now 
thought to have been spurious: 
ch. 17 

Caesar, Gaius Julius (100-44 b.c.): 
ch. 24 

Callimachus of Cyrene (c. 305-c. 240 
b.c.), Alexandrian scholar (author of 
the Pinakes [“Tablets”], a catalogue 
of Greek literature) and the most in¬ 
fluential poet of the Hellenistic pe¬ 
riod: chs. 12, 44 and n. 87 
Callisthenes of Olynthus (fourth cen¬ 
tury b.c.), Aristotle’s nephew; ac¬ 
companied Alexander the Great: 
ch. 40 

Callistratus (fl. 377-361 b.c.), Athenian 
orator and statesman: ch. 16 
and n. 28 

Casaubon, Isaac (1559-1614), French 
classical scholar and polymath, edi¬ 
tor of Athenaeus, Polybius, and 
many other authors: chs. 26, n. 84; 
39, n. 42; 49, n. 49 
Cato, Valerius (first century b.c.), Ro¬ 
man scholar (editor of Lucilius), 
teacher, and poet: ch. 46 
Cecrops, mythical first king of Athens 
and inventor of writing: ch. 14 
Chalcondyles, Demetrius (1423-1511), 
Athenian who taught Greek in Italy; 
prepared the editio princeps of Ho- 
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mer (1488) and other authors: ch. 7; 
pt. 2, ch. 1 

Charlemagne (c. 742-814): ch. 35 

Chrysippus (c. 280-207 b.c.), Stoic phi¬ 
losopher: ch. 36 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 b.c.): 
chs. 24, 33, 41 

Clarke, Samuel (1675-1729), English 
classicist, editor of the Iliad (1729- 
32) that replaced Barnes’s as the 
standard one: chs. 3; 8; 26, n. 84 

Cleanthes (331-232 b.c.), Stoic philoso¬ 
pher: ch. 36 

Clement of Alexandria (c. 150-c. 216), 
Christian writer and philosopher: 
ch. 17, n. 32 

Cornutus, Lucius Annaeus (first cen¬ 
tury), Stoic philosopher and gram¬ 
marian, author of a handbook on 
Stoic physical allegories of the Greek 
gods: ch. 36 

Crates (second century b.c.), Stoic 
grammarian and literary scholar, 
first head of the Pergamene library : 
chs. 9; 42; 43, n. 69; 47; 51 

Creophylus, legendary epic poet and 
associate of Homer: ch. 32 

Cyclic poets, the authors of epic 
poems, ancient but probably not as 
ancient as Homer, treating aspects 
of the Trojan myths not included in 
the Iliad and Odyssey : chs. 29, 35 

Cynaethus of Chios (fl. c. 504 b.c.?), 
rhapsode, important member of the 
Homeridae, credited with composing 
the Homeric Hymn to Apollo and with 
being the first to recite Homer at 
Syracuse; perhaps legendary: chs. 

23 > 2 5 > 36 


Dacier, Anna (1654-1720), editor and 
translator of numerous Greek and 
Latin authors, including Homer 
(1709): ch. 30; 49, n. 45 
Demodocus, the minstrel of the Phaea- 
cian king Alcinous in Odyssey 8: 
ch. 22 

Demosthenes (384-322 b.c.), Athenian 
orator: ch. 13, n. 12 
Didymus (c. 80-10 b.c.), the last of the 
great Hellenistic literary scholars; 
author of an immense number of 
works largely compiled from the 
work of the earlier Alexandrians 
and serving as a basis for many of 


the extant sets of scholia on Greek 
literature: ch. 39 

Dieuchidas (fourth century b.c.), histo¬ 
rian of Megara: ch. 31, n. 4 

Diodorus of Sicily (fl. c. 60-c. 21 b.c.), 
author of a history of the world in 
forty books from the beginnings to 
54 b.c.: ch. 14 

Diogenes Laertius (third century), au¬ 
thor of a compendium on the lives 
and doctrines of the ancient philoso¬ 
phers: chs. 32; 39, n. 42 

Diomedes (?) otherwise unknown By¬ 
zantine commentator on the gram¬ 
marian Dionysius Thrax: ch. 33 

Dionysius of Miletus (or Mytilene, also 
known as Dionysius Scytobrachion; 
second century b.c.), Alexandrian 
grammarian and mythographer: 
ch. 14 

Dioscorides (fourth century b.c.), pupil 
of the Athenian orator Isocrates: 
ch. 9 

Dracon (fl. c. 620 b.c.?), early Athe¬ 
nian lawgiver, the first to put laws in 
writing at Athens; perhaps legend¬ 
ary: ch. 16 

Dresig, Siegmund Friedrich (1700-42), 
Leipzig gymnasium teacher and sui¬ 
cide: chs. 22, n. 60; 32, nn. 4, 6 

Druids: ch. 24 


Eichhorn, Johann Gottfried (1752- 
1827), Gottingen professor whose 
critical work on the Old Testament 
was Wolf’s chief model: chs. 15 and 
n. 25, 33 and n. 12, 35 and note b. 
Ephorus of Cyme (c. 405-330 b.c.), au¬ 
thor of a history of the world from 
mythical times to 341 b.c.: chs. 14, 
n. 16; 16, n. 28 

Epicharmus of Sicily (fl. c. 480 b.c.), 
comic playwright: ch. 16 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene (c. 275-194 
b.c.), scholar and polymath, pupil of 
Callimachus, successor to Apollonius 
of Rhodes as head of the Alexan¬ 
drian library: chs. 41, 44 
Ernesti, Johann August (1707-81), Leip¬ 
zig professor of rhetoric and theol¬ 
ogy, editor of Homer and reformer 
of German classical scholarship: chs. 
4; 5; 43, n. 74; pt. 2, ch. 1 
Euripides (c. 485-c. 406 b.c.): chs. 14 
and n. 13; ch. 41 
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Eustathius of Thessalonica (twelfth 
century), Byzantine scholar and 
churchman, author of a vast com¬ 
mentary (Parekbolai) on Homer: chs. 
3-5; 8-11 and n. 7; 18 and nn. 36- 
37; 19 and nn. 46, 47, 49; 25; 27, n. 
85; 29 and n. 90; 30; 33; 36; 39 and 
n. 43; 40; 42 and n. 68; 49; 50; 
pt. 2, ch. 1 

Euthydemus of Chios (fifth century 
b.c.), sophist: ch. 37 

Fabricius, Johann Albert (1668-1736), 
Hamburg librarian, professor, and 
bibliographer of ancient literature 
and the classical tradition: chs. 7, 
n. 2; 32, n. 4 

Favorinus (c. 80-c. 150), Greek sophist 
and rhetorician from Arles; his 
works included several collections of 
anecdotes and curiosities: ch. 36 

Fulgentius (fl. c. 500), Christian allego¬ 
rizing interpreter of Virgil and clas¬ 
sical mythology, influential in the 
Middle Ages; perhaps identical with 
Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspe (467- 
532): pt. 2, ch. 1 

Galen (129-99), medical writer, scholar, 
and philosopher: ch. 39 
and n. 40 

Gamaliel, name of various ancient 
Rabbis, especially Gamaliel II (fl. c. 
80-110), important in determining 
the text and canon of the Old Testa¬ 
ment: ch. 42 

Geminus (first century), Stoic author 
of an extant Introduction to Astronomy 
and of lost mathematical textbooks: 
ch. 51 

Giphanius, Hubertus (1534-1604), pro¬ 
fessor, politician, and prolific editor 
of Greek and Latin poetic texts: chs. 
11, n. 7; 49, n. 48 

Gregoras, Nicephorus (c. 1295-1360), 
Byzantine historian and scholar, au¬ 
thor of an allegorical commentary 
on the wanderings of Odysseus: 
ch. 36 

Guilandinus, Melchior (1520-89), bota¬ 
nist, wrote about medical plants and 
papyrus: ch. 15, n. 22 

Harles, Gottlieb Christoph (1738- 
1815), editor of the last (and still 
standard) edition of Fabricius’ Bi¬ 


bliotheca Graeca ; vol. 1 of this (1790), 
which covered Homer and ancient 
Homeric scholarship, was a main 
source for Wolf: chs. 7, n. 2; 

12, n. 8 

Hemsterhusius, Tiberius (1685-1766), 
pioneering student of Greek scholia 
and renewer of Greek studies in the 
Dutch universities: chs. 14, n. 13; 

15, n. 26; 25; 50 

Heraclides or Heraclitus (the latter 
form is now accepted) (first century), 
Stoic author of the allegorizing Ho¬ 
meric Questions : ch. 36 
Heraclides Ponticus (c. 390-310 b.c.), 
Platonic philosopher, astronomer, 
and author of dialogues: ch. 32 
Heraclitus of Ephesus (fl. c. 500 b.c.), 
pre-Socratic philosopher: ch. 36 
Herodian (second century), son and 
pupil of Apollonius Dyscolus, gram¬ 
marian famous for his work on ac¬ 
centuation: pt. 2, ch. 2 
Herodotus (c. 484-c. 425 b.c.), Greek 
historian: chs. 9; 14 and n. 16; 15; 
16; 18, n. 38; 35; 37 
Hesiod (fl. c. 700 b.c.?), early Greek 
didactic poet: chs. 12 and n. 9; 14; 
15; 23; 27, n. 87; 29; 35; 46 and n. 
18 

Hesychius (fifth century ?), Greek lexi¬ 
cographer: chs. 3, 9 
Hipparchus (sixth century b.c.), 
younger son of Pisistratus, patron 
of literature and art: chs. 17; 34 
and n. 15 

Hippias of Elis (c. 485-415 b.c.), soph¬ 
ist: ch. 37 

Hippias of Thasos (fifth or fourth cen¬ 
tury b.c.), proposed two emenda¬ 
tions in Homer; known only from 
Aristotle’s references to him, unless 
he is the same as the victim of the 
Thirty Tyrants in Athens (404 b.c.) 
mentioned by Lysias: ch. 37 
Hippocrates (469-399 b.c.), the most 
famous Greek physician: ch. 11 
and n. 7 

Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 65- 
8 b.c.): chs. 45 and n. 8; 46 
Hortensius Hortalus, Quintus (114-50 
b.c.), Roman orator, celebrated for 
his florid style: ch. 24 

Ignarra, Niccolo (1728-1808), profes¬ 
sor of Greek and theology at Naples: 
ch. 31 
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Iobates, the name given in later 
sources to the unnamed Lycian king 
in Iliad 6 to whom Bellerophon is 
sent: ch. 19 

Ion, rhapsode, interlocutor in the Pla¬ 
tonic dialogue Ion : chs. 22; 36, n. 22 

Jerome (c. 348-420), church father, 
translator of the Latin Bible (Vul¬ 
gate), prolific scholar, and polemi¬ 
cist: ch. 43 

Josephus, Flavius (37/38-c. 100), Jewish 
historian who wrote an antiquarian 
tract against Apion (q.v.): ch. 18 and 
n. 38; ch. 33 

Kennicott, Benjamin (1718-83), theolo¬ 
gian and academic entrepreneur, 
who organized a vast collaborative 
project, funded by public subscrip¬ 
tion, to collate the mss of the He¬ 
brew Bible: ch. 4 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlob (1724- 
1803), German poet, author of the 
Miltonic religious epic Der Messias: 
ch. 27 

Kiister, Ludolf (1670-1716), editor of 
Aristophanes and student of Ho¬ 
mer’s life, writings, and afterlife: 
chs. 33, n. 6; 34, n. 15; 49, n. 48 

Lesbonax (first century), Greek gram¬ 
marian, specialist in syntactic figures: 
ch. 39, n. 39 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729-81), 
German playwright, pundit, and aes- 
thetician, author of Laocoon, a study 
of the differences between the ver¬ 
bal and pictorial arts: ch. 49 

Linus, mythological singer and 
teacher: ch. 14 

Longinus (first century?), author of the 
treatise On the Sublime; in Wolf’s 
time, believed to be the same as Cas¬ 
sius Longinus (c. 213-73), rhetori¬ 
cian, philosopher, and adviser of 
Zenobia of Palmyra: chs. 7, 36, 46 

Lucian (second century), sophist and 
prose satirist: ch. 10; pt. 2, ch. 1 

Lucilius, Gaius (second century b.c.), 
Roman satirical poet: ch. 46 

Lucretius, Titus (94-55 b.c.?), Roman 
poet, author of the Epicurean didac¬ 
tic poem De rerum natura (On Na¬ 
ture): chs. 11, 29 

Lycophron (third century b.c.), scholar 
and tragic poet; contemporary of 


Zenodotus and author (probably) of 
the obscure Alexandra , an iambic 
poem relating the prophecies of 
Cassandra: ch. 3 

Lycurgus (c. 390-c. 325/4 b.c.), Athe¬ 
nian orator and politician responsi¬ 
ble for having an official copy made 
of the works of the three great tra¬ 
gedians: chs. 16-18, 32 

Lysanias of Cyrene (third century 

b. c.), Alexandrian grammarian, 
teacher of Eratosthenes: ch. 41 

Macrobius, Ambrosius Theodosius (fl. 

c. 430), author of the Neoplatonic 
Commentary on the Dream of Scipio and 
the Saturnalia , a dialogue in seven 
books largely devoted to discussion 
of Virgil: ch. 50 

Manuzio, Aldo (Aldus Manutius, 1449- 
1515), scholarly Venetian printer of 
classical texts, responsible for 
twenty-eight editiones principes : ch. 3 

Menage, Gilles (1613-92), pioneering 
student of the history of Greek phi¬ 
losophy; lexicographer and poly¬ 
math: ch. 39, n. 42 

Merian, Johann Bernhard (1723- 
1807), member of the Berlin Acad¬ 
emy, scientific adviser to King Fred¬ 
erick the Great; wrote on philoso¬ 
phy, physics, pedagogy, fine arts, 
and aesthetics: chs. 12, n. 8; 18, n. 
38; 19, n. 49 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus (331/0-278/7 
B.c.), Epicurean philosopher: ch. 36 

Milton, John (1608-74): ch. 12 

Mnemosyne (“Memory”), the mythical 
mother of the Muses: ch. 12 

Muret, Marc-Antoine (1528-85), 

French humanist and textual critic 
whose Variae lectiones Wolf edited: 
ch. 45, n. 7 

Musaeus, mythical singer, associated 
with Orpheus; not the author of the 
extant Hero and Leander : ch. 34 

Nessus or Nessas of Chios (fifth cen¬ 
tury b.c.), grammarian, pupil of De¬ 
mocritus: ch. 41 

Nonnus (fifth century), author of the 
Dionysiaca , an epic poem in forty- 
eight books on Dionysus: ch. 12 

Oenomaus (second century), Cynic 
philosopher: ch. 36 
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Onomacritus of Athens (sixth century 
b.c.), Orphic collector and forger of 
oracles, temporarily associated with 
the Pisistratids: ch. 34 

Origen (c. 185-c. 255), controversial 
Christian theologian, Biblical editor, 
and allegorizing commentator: ch. 
43; pt. 2, ch. 2 

Orpheus, mythical singer; various 
poems written at different periods 
of antiquity were ascribed to him: 
chs. 14, 15 

Orpheus of Croton (fifth century?), ac¬ 
cording to the Suda, the author of 
the Argonautica ascribed to the myth¬ 
ical Orpheus but in fact written in 
late antiquity: ch. 34 

Ossian, legendary Celtic singer to 
whom James Macpherson (1736-96) 
attributed his Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land (1760): ch. 49 

Palamedes, a figure of the Trojan War, 
often considered the inventor of let¬ 
ters: chs. 14, 16 

Panyassis (fifth century b.c.), epic poet, 
author of Heraclea in fourteen 
books: ch. 29 

Pausanias (second century), Greek 
traveler, author of a guide to 
Greece: chs. 15, 33, 34 

Perrault, Charles (1628-1703), French 
historian and Academician, author 
of Parallel of the Ancients and Moderns 
(1688-92), demonstrating the superi¬ 
ority of the moderns: ch. 26, n. 84 

Phemius, in the Odyssey , the minstrel of 
the Ithacan court: ch. 14, 22 

Pherecydes of Syros (sixth century 
b.c.), early Ionian cosmogonic prose 
writer: ch. 17 

Philetas of Cos (fl. c. 300 b.c.), poet 
(especially elegy) and scholar (lexi¬ 
cography): ch. 41 

Philo Judaeus (c. 30 b.c.-a.d. 45), Jew¬ 
ish-Hellenic philosopher and allego- 
rizer: ch. 43 

Philopator (Ptolemy IV, c. 244-205 
b.c.), king of Egypt: ch. 44 

Phoenix, tutor of Achilles and one of 
the ambassadors to him in Iliad 9: 
ch. 49 

Photius (c. 820-c. 897), Byzantine 
scholar and Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople; author of the Bibliotheca (“Li¬ 


brary”) containing summaries of a 
large number of prose works: ch. 29 
Pindar (518-438 B.c.), Greek lyric 
poet: chs. 23, n. 62; 25 and n. 78; 
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Pindemontius (Ippolito Pindemonte, 
1753 - 1 828), Italian poet, tragedian, 
and translator of Homer: ch. 31 
Pisander (fifth century b.c.), epic poet, 
author of Heraclea in two books: 
ch. 29 

Pisistratus (c. 600-528/7 b.c.), tyrant of 
Athens, famous for his patronage of 
poetry and art: chs. 7, 17, 33-35, 38 
Plato (429-347 b.c.): chs. 11 and n. 7; 
12, n. 9; 22; 23; 24 and n. 70; 31, 

34.36,37 

Pliny the Elder (Gaius Plinius Secun- 
dus, 23/24-79), Roman administrator 
and polymath, author of the thirty - 
seven-book Natural History: chs. 13; 

15 and nn. 22, 24; 19, nn. 41, 46 
Plutarch (c. 45-c. 120), Platonic philos¬ 
opher, scholar and essayist (Moralia), 
and biographer (Parallel Lives): chs. 
ii, n. 7; 25 and n. 78; 33, 40, 49 
Pseudo-Plutarch, author of one of the 
extant lives of Homer, transmitted 
under Plutarch’s name: ch. 29 
Polycrates of Samos (sixth century 
b.c.), tyrant and patron of literature 
and art: ch. 33, n. 7 
Pomponius Mela (first century), Ro¬ 
man geographer: ch. 24 
Pope, Alexander (1688-1744): ch. 26, 
n. 84 

Porphyry (232/33-c. 305), Neoplatonic 
scholar and philosopher, author of 
several works on Homer, including 
an allegorizing discussion of the cave 
of the nymphs in the Odyssey : chs. 7; 
30, n. 97; 36; 40; pt. 2, ch. 2 
Proclus of Lycia (412-85), Neoplatonic 
philosopher, commentator on He¬ 
siod and Plato, and poet: chs. 29, 36 
Prodicus of Ceos (fifth century b.c.), 
sophist, specializing in distinctions 
among near synonyms: ch. 37 
Proetus, mythical king of the Argolid 
in the story of Bellerophon in Iliad 
6: chs. 18, 19 

Prometheus, mythical trickster and 
culture hero, credited with the in¬ 
vention of writing and other crafts: 
ch. 14 

Pronapides, mythical teacher of Ho¬ 
mer: ch. 14 
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Protagoras (c. 485-0. 415 b.c.), early 
sophist: ch. 37; pt. 2, ch. 1 

Psammetichus (663-609 b.c.), Egyptian 
pharaoh: ch. 16 

Psellus, Michael (1018-78/9), Byzantine 
statesman, philosopher, historian, 
and commentator on Homer and 
other authors: ch. 36 

Pylaemenes, mythical king of the 
Paphlagonian Eneti; a nod of Ho¬ 
mer’s permits him to appear in Iliad 
13 after his death in Iliad 5: ch. 30, 
n - 99 

Pythagoras (sixth century b.c.), sage, 
philosopher, and religious figure: 
ch. 36 

Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintili- 
anus, c. 35-100), Roman rhetorician, 
author of the Institutio oratoria, a 
treatise in twelve books on the edu¬ 
cation of the orator: ch. 41, n. 60 

Quintus of Smyrna (fourth century), 
author of the epic Posthomerica , re¬ 
counting the events of the Trojan 
War which occurred after the end of 
the Iliad : chs. 8, 29, 50 

Ramler, Karl Wilhelm (1725-98), pro¬ 
fessor in Berlin, translator, poet, and 
classical scholar: ch. 46 

Reimann, Jacob Friedrich (1668-1743), 
Gymnasium rector, pastor, and au¬ 
thor of a work that tried to locate 
the origins of all arts and crafts in 
Homer: ch. 12 

Rhianus (third century b.c.), Alexan¬ 
drian poet (epic poems and epi¬ 
grams) and scholar (edition of Ho¬ 
mer): ch. 41 

Rhodoman, Lorenz (1540-1601), stu¬ 
dent of Neander, schoolmaster, and 
professor in Lutheran universities 
(notably Wittenberg); noted poet in 
Latin and Greek with a special gift 
for Greek hexameters: ch. 8 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (1712-78): ch. 
20 and n. 54 

Ruhnken, David (1723-98), Professor 
of Latin at Leiden; prolific editor 
and commentator, supporter of 
Heyne and Wolf, who dedicated the 
Prolegomena to him: ch. 31 

Salmasius, Claudius (1588-1653), tex¬ 
tual critic and student of ancient sci¬ 
ence and superstition: ch. 13 
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Scaliger, Joseph Justus (1540-1609), 
chronologer and textual critic who 
did pioneering work on the eastern 
origins of the Greek alphabet: chs. 

13; 43, n. 74 

Scioppius, Gaspar (1576-1649), gram¬ 
marian and polemicist: ch. 43, n. 74 
Seneca, Lucius Annaeus (c. 4 b.c.-a.d. 
65), Roman Stoic philosopher and 
tragedian; tutor of the emperor 
Nero: chs. 36; 41; pt. 2, ch. 1 
Shakespeare, William (1564-1616): 
ch. 49 

Simonides of Ceos (c. 557/6-468/7 
b.c.), Greek lyric poet: chs. 16, 34 
Simplicius (sixth century), commenta¬ 
tor on Aristotle: ch. 36 
Socrates (469-399 b.c.): chs. 12, 36 
Solon (c. 640-after 561 b.c.), Athenian 
lawgiver, politician, and poet: chs. 

15, 17, 32 

Spanheim, Ezechiel (1629-1710), diplo¬ 
mat and pioneering numismatist: 
ch. 16, n. 28 

Stephanus of Byzantium (sixth cen¬ 
tury), Greek grammarian, author of 
a dictionary of place names: ch. 9 
Stephanus, Henricus (1531-98), ex¬ 
traordinarily prolific editor and 
printer of Greek and Roman texts, 
including a great corpus of Greek 
poetry in hexameters (1566): chs. 3; 
5; pt. 2, ch. 1 

Stesimbrotus of Thasus (fifth century 
b.c.), biographer, rhapsode, and 
commentator on Homer: ch. 36 
Strabo (64/3 b.c. -after a.d. 21), Greek 
geographer and historian: chs. 

40, 51 

Suidas, mistakenly taken to be the 
name of the author of the Byzantine 
encyclopedia, compiled c. 1000, now 
known as the Suda: chs. 33 and n. 6; 
34; 40; 41; 43; 45 

Susarion (fl. c. 581-560 b.c.), alleged 
inventor of Attic comedy; possibly 
legendary: ch. 17 

Tacitus, Cornelius (c. 56-after 117), 
Roman historian: ch. 35 
Telephus of Pergamum (second cen¬ 
tury), Stoic grammarian, author of 
works on Homer, literature, lan¬ 
guage, and scholarship: ch. 41, n. 54 
Terpander of Lesbos (fl. c. 654 b.c.), 
musician and poet: ch. 23 
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Theagenes of Rhegium (fl. c. 525 b.c.), 
the first allegorist of Homer, inter¬ 
preting the gods as figures for natu¬ 
ral phenomena: ch. 36 
Theognis of Megara (fl. c. 540 b.c.), 
elegiac poet: ch. 29 
Theophrastus (c. 370-c. 285 b.c.), phi¬ 
losopher and scholar, pupil of Aris¬ 
totle: ch. 17 

Thespis (fl. c. 535 b.c.), first known 
Athenian tragedian: ch. 17 
Thornton, William (1759-1828), Amer¬ 
ican architect; his early interest in 
medicine led him to study phonetic 
alphabets and write the essay Cadmus 
(winner of the 1793 Magellanic Gold 
Medal of the American Philosophical 
Society), with an influential appen¬ 
dix on teaching the deaf to speak: 
ch. 24, n. 74 

Timon of Phlius (c. 320-230 b.c.), 
skeptical (Pyrrhonist) philosopher 
and poet: ch. 39, n. 42 
Tryphon (first century b.c.), Alexan¬ 
drian grammarian, author of nu¬ 
merous lexicographic works: ch. 39 
Tucca, Plotius (first century b.c.), 
friend of Virgil and Horace, assisted 
Varius Rufus as Virgil’s literary ex¬ 
ecutor: ch. 46 

Tzetzes, Iohannes (twelfth century), 
Byzantine schoolmaster and poly¬ 
math, versifying allegorical commen¬ 
tator on Homer, historian of Greek 
literature: ch. 16, n. 28 

Valckenaer, Lodewijk Caspar (1715- 
85), Greek professor at Franeker 
and Leiden, specialist in Greek trag¬ 
edy and scholia: chs. 3; 9, n. 3; 11, 
n. 7; 46 

Varius Rufus (first century b.c.), Au¬ 
gustan poet, friend of Virgil and 
Horace, Virgil’s literary executor 
and posthumous editor: ch. 46 
Varro, Marcus Terentius (116-27 bc.), 
Roman polymath: chs. 15, n. 22; 

43 ; 44 

Villoison, Jean Baptiste Gaspard 
d’Ansse de (1753-1805), student of 
post-classical Greek language and 
culture, editor of the Venice Homer 
scholia: chs. 4; 33; 39; 47; 49, n. 37 
Virgil (Publius Vergilius Maro, 70-19 
b.c.): chs. 11; 12; 21, n. 55; 29; 

31; 46 


Voss, Johann Heinrich (1751-1826), 
German translator of Homer, Virgil, 
and other authors: chs. 27, 49, 51 

Vossius, Gerardus Johannes (1577- 
1649), polyhistor, who did large- 
scale works on Greek historiography 
and grammar: chs. 14; 18, n. 38 

Wesseling, Peter (1692-1764), profes¬ 
sor at Franeker and Utrecht: ch. 14, 
n. 17 

Wiedeburg, Friedrich August (1751- 
1815), professor at Jena and Helm- 
stadt: ch. 12, n. 8 

Wieland, Christian Martin (1733- 
1813), German novelist and transla¬ 
tor of Horace, Lucian, and other au¬ 
thors: ch. 27, 49 

Wood, Robert (1716-71), English ad¬ 
ministrator, author of Essay on the 
Original Genius and Writings of Homer 
(1769), which suggested to Wolf that 
Homer was unacquainted with writ¬ 
ing: chs. 12 and n. 8; 14 

Xenophanes of Colophon (c. 580-c. 

478 b.c.), poet and philosopher, 
critic of Homer’s portrayal of the 
gods: chs. 23, 36 

Xenophon (c. 428/7-c. 354 b.c.), Athe¬ 
nian soldier, technical writer, histo¬ 
rian, and pupil of Socrates: ch. 23 

Zaleucus (c. 650 b.c.?), said to be the 
earliest Greek lawgiver, at Locri in 
Italy: ch. 17 

Zeno (third/second century b.c.), Stoic 
philosopher, successor of Chrysip- 
pus: ch. 36 

Zenodotus of Ephesus (c. 325 to mid- 
third century b.c.), the first of the 
great Alexandrian critics and editors 
of Homer: chs. 7; 9; 10; 33 and n. 

9; 34; 39; 4^44; 46-50; pt. 2, 

chs. 1, 2 

Zenodotus of Mallos (second/first cen¬ 
tury b.c.), grammarian, disciple of 
Crates; confused with Zenodotus of 
Ephesus in the Suda : chs. 9; 43, n. 

6 9 

Zoilus (fourth century b.c.), cynic phi¬ 
losopher, famous for his attacks on 
Homer and other classical authors: 
ch. 42 
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530C: ch. 36 
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8.82: ch. 13 
Plutarch 
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124D: ch. 37 
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668D: ch. 40 
Apophthegmata 
186E: ch. 37 
De adulatore et amico 
72B: ch. 11, n. 7 
De facie in orbe lunae 
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De musica 

1133C: ch. 25, n. 78 

Lycurgus 

41E: ch. 32 
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Scholia 
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